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Preface 



The present study developed from the proposal by the Director 
of Libraries, in May, 1956, that the President's Committee on the 
Educational Future of the University include in its investigations 
of current and prospective institutional problems those relating 
to the University Libraries. 

Authorization for the study was made in June, 1956, and the 
Subcommittee on the University Libraries was created. It con- 
sisted of Professor Maurice F. Tauber, of the School of Library 
Service, who was released from his regular teaching duties during 
the winter session to serve as full-time chairman; C. Donald Cook, 
also on the faculty of the School of Library Service and research 
assistant from 1954 to 1956 in the University Libraries, as half- 
time associate; and Dr. Richard H. Logsdon, Director of Libraries. 
Mrs. Ruth H. Frick served as secretary and general assistant to the 
Subcommittee. 

It was decided by the members of the Subcommittee, after meet- 
ing with the President's Committee, that it would be necessary 
not only to include but also to go beyond the observations and 
records of the staff of the University Libraries in evaluating the 
Libraries' resources, facilities, and services. Consequently, the 
Chairman interviewed deans, directors, and other executive offi- 
cers or their representatives concerning their plans for the de- 
velopment of curricula and research programs for the future. 
Discussions also were held with a number of individual faculty 
members, as well as with faculty library committees as a whole 
or with the chairmen of such committees. A total of 143 individ- 
uals, representing the administration or the faculty, was inter- 
viewed. In preparation for the interviews with executive officers, 
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a checklist of points for consideration (see Appendix III) was 
prepared and distributed prior to the meetings, A number of the 
executive officers filled these out for the Subcommittee, but in 
most cases they served primarily as a basis for discussions relating 
the department, school, institute, or other unit to the Libraries 
in terms of present or future problems. 

While the Chairman was conducting interviews, his associate 
proceeded to develop questionnaires (see Appendixes IV to VIII) 
to be used in obtaining information from faculty members,, under- 
graduate, graduate, and professional school students, the library 
departmental heads, and the library staff. Drafts of these ques- 
tionnaires were reviewed by the President's Committee, the Direc- 
tor and Assistant Director o Libraries, and the Supervising Li- 
brarians. After brief testing with individuals in the groups for 
which they were intended, the questionnaires were distributed 
during November and December, 

On the whole, the questionnaires served well in providing the 
information desired. However, because of the pressure of time, the 
percentage of returns which could be tabulated was not always as 
high as had been hoped for. Of 2,250 questionnaires sent to faculty 
members, 709 were returned, but only 644 could be used in the 
tabulations; of the 1,500 forms sent to undergraduate students, 
395 were used; of 2,000 sent to graduate and professional school 
students, 355 could be used; of 274 sent to 1956 Ph.D. graduates, 
9 1 were used; all departmental librarians returned their question- 
naires; and of 256 forms sent to full-time library staff members, 
109 were used. A questionnaire to 23 librarians in metropolitan 
New York, concerning matters of interlibrary cooperation, was an- 
swered by 22 individuals. 

Throughout the report, reference is made to the opinions and 
observations of these groups. In general, such reference is to the 
opinion as reflected in the sampling received through these ques- 
tionnaires. In some cases, statements regarding faculty opinion 
have been derived from information supplied by executive offi- 
cers and library committee members who indicated that they were 
representing the views -of the faculties they were serving. Li- 
brary staff opinion includes not only the information from the 
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questionnaires, but also that derived from interviews and numer- 
ous reports made both before and during the study. 

Two supplementary studies developed for the Subcommittee 
were a report on the use of the Libraries by the personnel in the 
scientific research laboratories in the University, by Russell 
Shank, Engineering-Physical Sciences librarian, and an analysis 
of the Interlibrary Loan Service of the Reference Department in 
Butler Library, by Oliver T. Field, research assistant in the School 
of Library Service. These studies are summarized in Chapters VII 
and VIII, respectively. 

This report was prepared originally for internal use within 
Columbia University and was not then intended for distribution 
outside the University community. As a result of requests from 
the library profession, it has been made available in the present 
form, varying slightly from the original. The reader will be aware 
of many of the characteristics of a fact-finding administrative re- 
port directed to an audience already more or less familiar with the 
topics which come under scrutiny, and it will be apparent that 
certain explanatory material is not included which might have 
been introduced if it had been intended at the outset to publish 
it for general circulation. For these same, and other, reasons the 
amount of detail devoted to the several areas discussed varies con- 
siderably. Minor changes have been made in the text of the origi- 
nal, but only the final, summary chapter varies substantially from 
the text of the report as presented formally by the Subcommittee. 

The report could not have been made without the coopera- 
tion and assistance of all these individuals. In addition, the Regis- 
trar's Office, the Controller's Office, the Department of Buildings 
and Grounds, and the Office of the Secretary of the University 
contributed information freely and promptly. The President's 
Committee and its office helped immeasurably in many ways. 

The vast amount of work that was necessary in tabulating the 
questionnaires could not have been done without the assistance 
of various library staff members, students in the School of Library 
Service, and personnel of the office of the School. Among the staff 
members of the Libraries who participated in the tabulation were 
Harold Bloomquist, Alice Bonnell, Wade Doares, William L. 
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Emerson, Harry Hart, J. Myron Jacobstein, Erie P. Kemp, Alfred 
H Lane, Howard Linton, Kenneth Lohf, Margaret Osten, Rosalie 
Saitta Cahill, Russell Shank, Eugene Sheehy, John N. Waddell, 
and William L. Williamson. Mr. Kemp and Mr. Williamson took 
the responsibility for developing the data which were the basis 
for the reports on the resources of the Libraries which form Ap- 
pendix II. 

Among the students of the School of Library Service who con- 
tributed their services in various ways were Henry Birnbaum, 
Ruth Dart, Roslyn Davis, Thomas Little (and his wife, Barbara 
Little), Delia McDonough, Marilee Martel, Kenneth Morse, Doro- 
thy Reiter, and Ralph K. Smith. In the School of Library Service 
office, Mrs. Alison Shipman facilitated much of the Subcommit- 
tee's work, and Ruth Cohn assisted in typing and mimeographing 
some of the questionnaires. 

The vast amount of work done by the supervising librarians 
throughout the study is particularly worthy of note. In every case 
these librarians had been studying the special problems of their 
units and making plans for the future; they complied with every 
request for data. The Subcommittee is especially grateful to the 
following supervising librarians and their staffs: Roland O. 
Baughman, Special Collections Department; Thomas P. Fleming, 
Medical-Natural Sciences Libraries; Erie P. Kemp, Acquisitions- 
Binding-Photographic Services Division; Miles O. Price, Law 
Library; Russell Shank, Engineering-Physical Sciences Libraries; 
Altha E. Terry, Cataloging Department; James G. Van Derpool, 
Avery-Fine Arts-Music Libraries; and William L. Williamson, 
Butler Division. To the 29 departmental heads, the Subcommit- 
tee is grateful for full cooperation in filling out forms and provid- 
ing additional information as needed. 

Members of the office of the Director of Libraries, especially 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Hillegas, Administrative Assistant^ helped con- 
stantly in the work of the project by providing essential reports, 
memoranda, statistical information, and other data as requested. 
The Supplies and Equipment Assistant, Nancy Cedrone, provided 
considerable assistance in the physical task of reproducing the 
questionnaires and the official report. The Personnel Assistant, 
Helen T. McGirr, furnished data on personnel which were useful 
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to the Subcommittee. Mrs. Hillegas and Miss McGirr played a 
major part in providing staff for special jobs as these arose during 
the study. 

Charles W. Mixer, Assistant Director of Libraries, took an ac- 
tive part in the entire study by routing relevant materials to the 
Subcommittee, by reading carefully the drafts of the report, and 
by making suggestions for the treatment of various problems. 

The Subcommittee also is grateful to Professor Arthur Mac- 
mahon and the other members of the President's Committee, and 
to the personnel of its office, especially to Mrs. Vilma M. Borne- 
mann, secretary, for their many acts of assistance. 

To Dr. Robert D. Leigh, Dean of the School of Library Service, 
is owed an expression of thanks for making arrangements which 
permitted the Chairman and the associate to participate in the 
project. 

To Mrs. Ruth H. Frick, secretary and general assistant to the 
Subcommittee, a special word of thanks is offered for the handling 
of the mass of clerical operations involved in the study. 

This report is a cooperative enterprise. The direction of the 
study and the major part of the text have been the work of the 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, but the report has been based on 
information received from sources throughout the University and 
from suggestions and recommendations from all levels of the staff 
of the Libraries. The Subcommittee presents this report with the 
conviction that its value lies largely in the fact that everyone 
who has been associated with it has taken an intense interest in 
this self-study of the Columbia University Libraries. 

The relationship of the Libraries to the academic life of the 
University as a whole was a concern of the full President's Com- 
mittee, and the reader of this volume may wish to consult also the 
Report of the President's Committee on the Educational Future 
of the University (New York, 1957), in which "The University 
Libraries'' (pp. 244-59) is, in essence, a summary of the present 
report. 

MAURICE F. TAUBER 
G. DONALD COOK 
RICHARD H. LOGSDON 

New York 
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Introduction 



One of the axioms accepted in academic circles is that a university 
is as great as its faculty. It is also as great as its libraries. Paul Buck, 
recently appointed director of the Harvard University Library, in 
a paper presented to a group of university administrators, faculty 
members, and librarians at the Monticello (111.) Conference on 
the Problems and Prospects of the Research Library, was some- 
what critical of librarians for having taken a negative approach 
to their problems. He therefore presented the following credo: (i) 
"the library is the heart of education/' (2) "the library remains 
the great conservator of learning/' (3) "quality education is im- 
possible without a quality library," (4) "you cannot have a quality 
faculty without a quality library/' (5) "a library is vital to proper 
exploitation of our intellectual resources/' and (6) "the library is 
essential to maintenance of free access to ideas and to the function- 
ing of the un trammeled mind." x 

Dr. Buck, who has come to librarianship with a background in 
teaching and administration, has taken a point of view that sug- 
gests not only a positive but also an aggressive approach by li- 
brarians to their responsibilities. Librarians have not been ig- 
norant of the problems of growth and the increasing complexity 
of administering large university library systems. The credo ex- 
pressed by Dr. Buck has long been theirs. They have had, how- 
ever, some difficulty in obtaining the full support of faculty mem- 
bers and administration in developing the library system most 
effective for expanding curricula and research programs. It is 
therefore not surprising that John D. Millett, in his Financing 

1 Edwin E. Williams (ed.), Problems and Prospects of the Research Library (New 
Brunswick: Scarecrow Press, 1955), p. 151-53* 
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Higher Education in the United States, reports: "Again and again 
at the institutions we have visited we have found dissatisfaction 
with and confusion about the library services of higher educa- 
tion." 2 

Millett discusses the problems arising from the need to dis- 
tinguish between general reading collections and research collec- 
tions, the fact that some institutions spend too much money on 
taking care of old books so that new materials must be passed by, 
the encroachment of little-used books on the space needed for 
readers, and the fear among librarians in discarding old materials. 
He wrote: "Librarians rate the importance of their jobs and ex- 
amine their salary scale in the light of the size of their book collec- 
tions, the number of their employees, and their total expenditures. 
The librarian [sic] profession as such puts little emphasis on econ- 
omy; the pressure comes from college presidents and deans when 
they make up the annual budget." 3 

Some librarians were aroused by these criticisms, even though 
in later discussions Millett pointed out that he was more con- 
cerned with the college than the university library in these par- 
ticular remarks. His other comments on libraries direct atten- 
tion to the development of the Lamont Library at Harvard as 
an impressive departure in meeting the needs of undergraduate 
students, to the increase of departmental libraries at universities, 
to the developments of microre productions, and to the rise of co- 
operative enterprises such as the New England Deposit Library, 
the Midwest Inter-Library Center, and the Farmington Plan. 

The requirements of the university library as we know it today 
are determined by programs developed by faculties and approved 
by university administrations, of which the librarian is only a 
part. The librarian accordingly has responsibility for meeting de- 
mands which are actually beyond his jurisdiction and control. An 
understanding of this unusual characteristic of library responsi- 
bility is essential to this or any analysis of the library operation. 
The key to the total cumulative effects of these requirements is 

3 John D. Millett, Financing Higher Education in the United States (New York; 
Columbia University Press, 1952), p. 122. 
*lbid. f p. 123. 
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the range of literature necessary to support faculty research and 
instruction; the complex nature of this relationship is further 
compounded by the fact that literature needs range on a scale from 
"necessary" through "desirable'' to "convenient." As a result there 
is no upper limit to the demands which might be generated by ob- 
jectives as broad as those of Columbia University. The solution 
lies in the cooperative development of a rational acquisitions and 
service program, a process which involves active participation of 
the faculties working in cooperation with the librarians. It is for 
these reasons that the President's Committee on the Educational 
Future of the University considered it desirable to include in its 
plans a comprehensive inquiry into the problems of the Colum- 
bia University Libraries. The present study was authorized by 
the President's Committee at the request of the Director of Li- 
braries. It has been prepared with the intention that it may prove 
useful to the University Administration in its planning for the 
future. 

The report describes current conditions and presents future 
possibilities in the library service of the University. Weaknesses 
are pointed out, problems identified, and improvements recom- 
mended. The significance of this phase of the University's opera- 
tions is reflected by the fact that the 1956-57 library budget pro- 
vides approximately $4,000 for each day of service. 

This report is not concerned specifically with details of opera- 
tion. Although efficiency in operation is directly related to the 
financial and service problems of the Libraries, it would not have 
been possible within the limits of time to have dealt with these 
matters in detail. Related matters are considered, but more im- 
portant, suggestions for further study are indicated. It is the firm 
belief of the Subcommittee that many of the library problems of 
Columbia University are similar to those of other large research 
libraries, and that local expedients alone will not solve them com- 
pletely. What is needed are regional and/or national approaches 
to many of the problems. 

The program of the Columbia University Libraries has been 
determined by the needs of the variety of reader groups on the 
campus undergraduate, graduate, professional, postgraduate 
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and the faculties of the different Schools and Departments. The 
needs of non-Columbia users are considered secondary in Colum- 
bia's efforts to meet reasonable local, regional, and national de- 
mands. Nevertheless, many individuals who use the Columbia 
University Libraries are not actually part of the University com- 
munity. In addition, materials in the collections are made avail- 
able to others in the United States and abroad through inter- 
library loan and photographic reproduction. 

Similarly, Columbia is one library among many, and students 
and faculty members who need materials from other institutions 
are able to gain access to many items through borrowing by the 
Columbia Libraries or through photographic reproduction. 
Through the National Union Catalog at the Library of Congress 
in Washington, Columbia's resources are made known to indi- 
viduals in other institutions, and the resources of other institu- 
tions are made accessible to members of the Columbia com- 
munity. 

These general remarks are summarized in the following state- 
ment of the "Proposed Study of the Adequacy of the Columbia 
University Libraries for Present and Possible Future Programs": 

It is generally agreed that adequate library resources are essential to 
the achievement of the educational objectives of the university. There 
is less agreement, however, as to what constitutes adequacy with respect 
to such major aspects of library service as scope of collection, coverage 
of current published literature, staff services, and physical facilities. 
Levels of collecting adequate for one institution or for one department 
of an institution may be insufficient or overabundant in other situa- 
tions. Individuals likewise may vary in their interpretation of ade- 
quacy, especially on such questions as reliance on the resources of other 
nearby or remote libraries for highly specialized material. But out of 
this complex of conditions plans must be made and policies developed 
to guide the institution in the procurement and allocation of financial, 
staff, and physical resources. Without such guide lines, there is no pre- 
dictable upper limit to the range of literature and quality of service 
which faculty members may request and for which librarians working 
with those engaged in research and instruction can and will make a 
good case. Additional library needs will be created inevitably with each 
extension of the University's program for Columbia, and the degree to 
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which reliance might be placed on other library resources in the City 
and elsewhere should be determined by the faculties working in co- 
operation with the library staff and those responsible for University 
budget decisions. 

In view of the survey being undertaken by the President's Committee 
on the Educational Future of the University, it is proposed that a study 
be undertaken during the coming year of the adequacy of the Univer- 
sity Libraries for present and possible future programs of the Uni- 
versity. 

The surveyors would seek to obtain relevant data under the general 
headings of resources, staff, services, quarters and equipment, and re- 
lations to other libraries. 

Such questions as the following, cited only as examples, would be 
pursued: 

1. What are the library requirements of present programs and to 
what degree are they being met by present resources and services? 

2. What are the probable library implications of future plans of 
schools and departments of instruction? 

3. What are the implications of trends in the production and use 
of micro-reproductions as substitutes for original materials? 

4. What are the staff requirements of a library program adequate 
for present and possible future University programs? 

5. What are the practicable prospects for more effective interlibrary 
cooperation at the local, state, regional, and national levels? 

6. What are the library budget implications of any proposed Uni- 
versity salary policies for academic and non-academic personnel? 

7. Is the present organization of resources and services of the li- 
braries appropriate to the needs of the University and sound 
library practice? 

8. Are there additional resources and services which should be un- 
dertaken by the University Libraries? 

9. What are the longer range space and equipment requirements of 
the University Libraries? 

10. Is utilization of present quarters appropriate to the needs of the 
University? 

Those are the questions which provided a basis for the organiza- 
tion of the present report. 

This is not the first report on the University Libraries. In 1943- 
44, outside surveyors examined the technical services of the Li- 
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braries, as well as specific questions relating to the administration 
of both the Libraries and the School of Library Service. 4 In 1948, 
a report by a Subcommittee of the Joint Committee on Graduate 
Instruction suggested a study of library resources with the aid of 
the instructional staff of the University. 5 In 1950, a report on 
the needs of the Libraries was prepared by the staff, with the co- 
operation of the personnel of the Development Fund. 6 The fol- 
lowing year a detailed report of costs and internal operational 
problems was prepared by the Libraries' staff for the Library 
Committee of the University Council. 7 During the last five years, 
particularly in 1953-54, there has been close attention to the de- 
velopment of acquisitional policies for the individual units of the 
Libraries, to an examination of the service points in the library 
system, to the intralibrary use of materials by students and instruc- 
tional officers, and to the unit costs of operations and services. 
These studies have been embodied in reports which were help- 
ful in guiding the present examination of the Libraries. Finally, 
attention should be called to the various studies which have been 
made by individual units of the Libraries, such as those of En- 
gineering, Law, and Medicine, in relation to projected new 
buildings, and to detailed statements of problems of special areas, 
such as those of Music, of the Natural Sciences, and of Special Col- 
lections in Butler Library. As a matter of fact, both faculty mem- 
bers and administrators, as well as library personnel, have been 
cognizant of the growing pressures upon the Libraries and have 
been ready to assist in planning for the future. 

Although the present study is concerned primarily with the 

4 Maurice F. Tauber and L. Quincy Mumford, Report of a Survey of the Tech- 
nical Services of the Columbia University Libraries, December 28 , 194 3- January 8, 
1944 (Mimeographed. New York, 1944) and Louis R. Wilson, Keyes D. Metcalf, and 
Donald Coney, Report on Certain Problems of the Libraries and School of Library 
Service of Columbia University, 1944 (Mimeographed. New York: 1947). 

5 Columbia University, Report of the Subcommittee Authorized by the Joint 
Committee on Graduate Instruction (Robert M. Haig, for the Committee). February 
7, 1948. Mimeographed. 

8 Columbia University Libraries, A List of Proposals for Library Development 
Prepared for the Use of the Development Plan Committee (Dr. Dallas Pratt, Chair- 
man. Mimeographed. New York: 1950; revised in April, 1951). 

7 Columbia University Libraries, Summaries of Reports to the Library Committee 
of the University Council, January, 1951. (Mimeographed.) 
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Columbia Corporation libraries, some attention is given to the 
relations of these libraries to those of the affiliated institutions. 
Studies made during the past two years of the Barnard College 
Library 8 and the library of the New York School of Social Work 9 
provide some basis for the discussion of problems which also in- 
volve the Columbia Corporation Libraries. 

8 Maurice F. Tauber, Barnard College Library: A Report on Facilities and Services 
(Mimeographed. New York: 1954). 

8 Maurice F. Tauber, The Library of the New York School of Social Work: A 
Report on Physical Facilities and Services (Mimeographed. New York: 1955). 



The Libraries in the University Program 



A report of a Subcommittee authorized by the Joint Committee 
on Graduate Instruction, with Professor Robert M. Haig as chair- 
man, was issued in 1948. It contained the following comment: 

The library authorities are conscious of the strategic importance of the 
library budget to the attainment of the fundamental objectives of the 
University; they are concerned about the rapidly-mounting size of the 
budget appropriation for library purposes and they are convinced that 
future budgetary decisions, with respect both to the aggregate amount 
and to the detailed allocation of the appropriation, should rest on a 
more adequate basis of information regarding resources and needs and 
should be more closely integrated with the University's educational 
policies than has been customary in the past. They cite several striking 
instances of recent failure, under existing procedure, to recognize and 
provide for the library costs involved in new projects adopted by the 
University and they give several illustrations of the puzzling character 
of the issues they are called upon to consider and decide without, they 
feel, adequate information regarding library resources and needs and 
regarding University policy. 1 

The report clearly indicates the urgency of a procedure that 
would guarantee the transmission of information to library of- 
ficials regarding proposals for new professorships, new research 
programs, new schools, new institutes, and other new or unusual 
developments that have library implications, and to insure that 
decisions "to adopt such proposals will carry with them budgetary 
provision for meeting" any costs which will arise in connection 
with them. The report states simply that administrative officers 

1 Columbia University, Report of the Subcommittee Authorized by the Joint 
Committee on Graduate Instruction (1948. Mimeographed), p. 2. 
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are under the obligation to study with library officers any new 
plans or programs which involve the Libraries in such matters as 
resources, facilities, or services. 

The Haig Report is important in another way, in that it brings 
the faculty members closer to library problems. The Committee 
states: 

It is believed that the task of reaching intelligent decisions on ques- 
tions connected with the library budget would be greatly facilitated if 
the cooperation and assistance of the officers of instruction were from 
time to time systematically solicited. It is suggested that, in the de- 
partments giving graduate instruction, each officer of instruction be 
asked to appraise the library resources in his particular area of interest 
and to submit proposals to strengthen those resources where such ac- 
tion is needed. . . . Particular attention should be given to the evalu- 
ation of the items which stand relatively low in the scale of desirabil- 
ity, with the effect of indicating specifically what expenditures for 
books and periodicals might be discontinued with relatively slight loss 
to educational values. 2 

The report supports the previous policy of giving each educa- 
tional officer the right to appeal to library officers in regard to 
materials needed for instruction and research. Moreover, in set- 
ting up the Library Committee of the University Council, the 
report suggests the constitution of a body that would work directly 
with library officers in developing a program that would be 
balanced in terms of University needs and budgetary limitations. 
Finally, it was suggested that library officers learn to what extent 
Columbia faculty members and students had access to specialized 
collections in New York City so that Columbia would not need to 
duplicate expensive research materials. 

The report thus contained major considerations of (i) library 
policy in connection with educational and research programs, (2) 
the place of the faculty in the development of the collections, and 
(3) the role of positive cooperative action. All of these aspects of 
Columbia's library problems are discussed in this report. 
*Ibid. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT AT COLUMBIA 3 

In order to place the present problems of the Libraries in their 
proper perspective, it appears worth-while to describe briefly the 
development of services and the beginnings of the conditions 
which still exist in the library framework. 

In his statement at the opening of the Butler Library, Nicholas 
Murray Butler wrote; 

It is a far cry from the opening of this building to conditions in years 
gone by. The first entry in the records of the Trustees relating to a 
library is to be found in the minutes of 12 May, 1761. It records the 
fact that the President of King's College, Dr. Johnson, desired some 
directions about the library of books given to this Corporation by the 
late Reverend Doctor Duncombe Bristowe of London. Directions were 
given that this library was to be "delivered to Mr. William Neat, Mer- 
chant, who is to call for them, ship them, properly insured, to King's 
College." 4 

President Butler recounts in his brief history some develop- 
ments in the building of collections and library services. In 1763, 
the Trustees indicated their interest in appointing a librarian, 
and Mr. Robert Harpur, who was named, was directed to make a 
catalog of the books belonging to the College, and to deliver 
copies of the catalog to the President of the College and to the 
Clerk of the Corporation. Library "expenditures for 1825 were 
$177.44; 1827, $44-57; l8 3*, $5!-75; ^43, f 100; 1851, $400; and 
1862, $500, an astonishing maximum!" 5 

President Butler continued: "Even as late as 1870 the librarian 
reported that the additions to the library during the year, includ- 
ing fifty-one bound volumes of periodicals and tracts, had 
amounted to three hundred and twenty-five volumes, of which 
eighty-nine were donations. The number of books in the library 
at that time had risen to 14,1 10." 6 

3 A history of the Columbia University Libraries up to 1926 is being written 
by Miss Winifred Linderman, of the faculty of the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University. 

* Nicholas Murray Butler, "The Libraries of Columbia," in South Hall: Columbia 
University, New York (New York: 1935), p. 3. 

8 Loc. cit. 

Ibid., p. 4. 
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Melvil Dewey was appointed librarian on May 7, 1883, at the 
then unheard-of salary of $3,500. The period of modern develop- 
ment of the Libraries may be said to have begun at about this 
time. 

In 1897, when the University moved from Forty-ninth Street 
to Morningside Heights, the number of volumes in the library 
was about 75,000. The Low Memorial Library, opened in 1898, 
was designed to house 750,000 volumes. It soon became apparent 
as the collections of the University grew that it would not be 
adequate for the acquisitions of the future. Excess books were 
being placed in various buildings on the campus in the early 
i goo's, and the Low Library was considered out-moded in terms 
of space for readers and staff, as well as for books. 

The Nicholas Murray Butler Library, originally known as 
South Hall, was dedicated on November 30, 1934. Its central 
stack of 15 tiers was constructed to have a "book capacity of 
2,955,000 volumes at the present time and the steel structure of 
the stacks is designed to carry additional tiers giving a possible 
future capacity of 1,080,000 more books. For further extension, 
tunnels are so arranged that the basements of future buildings may 
be utilized for book storage." 7 

At the turn of the nineteenth century Columbia followed the 
pattern of other large universities in developing separate depart- 
mental libraries and collections. The oldest of the departmental 
libraries is Architecture, established in the 4gth Street Building 
in 1890. The architecture collections were moved to the main 
floor of the Low Library in 1897, and, in 1912, to the newly 
completed Avery Hall. The oldest special collection is Colum- 
biana, established in 1883, and now housed in Low Memorial 
Library. The Chemistry and Physics collections, now housed in 
Chandler and Pupih, respectively, developed separately in 1901. 
The Law Library, formerly in Low, went to Kent in 1908. Other 
science collections were developed in 1912 Geology and Maps 
(the Map Room was established in 1946), Psychology, and 

7 Charles Nelson Kent, "South Hall," in South Hall: Columbia University, New 
York. (New York: 1935), p. 9. See Chapter V of this report for current revised 
estimates of the capacity of Butler Library. 
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Zoology-Botany, all in Schermerhorn. The Journalism Library 
was opened in 1913. The Fine Arts collection, also in Schermer- 
horn, was established in 1921. Library Service was started in East 
Hall in 1927. The Medical Library was established in its present 
quarters at the Medical Center in 1928 by the consolidation of 
various departmental libraries. Music was set up as a separate 
collection in the Journalism Building in 1931. Engineering, in 
the Mines Building, began as a separate library in 1932. Two 
years later, in 1934, when the bulk of the collections was moved 
from Low to Butler, the East Asiatic collections were retained in 
Low as a separate entity. The College Library, out of which the 
general collections of the University had grown, moved from 
Hamilton Hall into separate quarters on the south side of the 
main floor of the new Butler building. Mathematics, which had 
been housed with the collections of the American Mathematical 
Society in Low, started as a separate library in 1934. Thus, it may 
be observed that twice there were major divisions of the central 
collections: in 1912, with the science collections, and in 1934, with 
new quarters in Butler being made available for the general col- 
lection, Burgess (social sciences), Business, Carpenter (English 
literature and modern languages), Classics, Library Service, Peri- 
odicals (general), and Philosophy. Special Collections, which be- 
gan as a separate administrative unit in 1931, moved from Low to 
Butler in 1946. 



1951 STUDY 

On February 6, 1951, Dr. Carl M. White, then Director of 
Libraries, presented to the members of the University Council, 
through its Library Committee, a report dealing with various 
aspects of the Libraries. 8 This document contained statements on 
the Libraries in general library staff, book funds; the technical 
services; Engineering and Physical Sciences Libraries; Medical- 
Natural Sciences Libraries; Avery, Fine Arts, and Music Libraries; 
Law and International Law Libraries; Butler Division; and the 

8 Columbia University Libraries, "Summaries of Reports to the Library Com- 
mittee of the University Council, January, 1951." 
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Department of Special Collections. Recommendations from this 
report are summarized here because they are related closely to the 
present study of library adequacy and plans for the future. 

In the discussion of the library problems in general, it was 
pointed out that during the period from 1938-39 to 1949-50 
Columbia expanded "its program of research and instruction 
while holding certain features of its library program at a relatively 
fixed level There had, of course, been substantial increases in 
the budget, but these had barely matched the increases in price 
and wage levels during the same period. The principal need at 
this stage was a better balance between the library requirements 
of the University and library resources, particularly in funds for 
purchase of books and periodicals and for library staff salaries. 
This balance could be achieved by cutting back on the University 
program or by strengthening the library program. Steps in this 
direction included the following: 

1. A better definition of what the University is to be and do in 
various fields of instruction and research. 

2. A clearer understanding of the library implications of the 
University's program. 

3. Fuller recognition of the partnership of the libraries and 
departments of instruction in getting the job done. 

4. A better understanding on the part of the University com- 
munity as to what the libraries are and are not prepared to 
undertake in services to the University community." 

These general statements may appear to be obvious, and accept- 
able to anyone who has an elementary knowledge of the many 
difficulties of a large university library system serving some 27,000 
students and over 4,000 faculty members. But the present study 
of the Libraries reveals that such matters are of perennial interest 
and concern, and each new set of administrative officers and 
groups of faculty members must be instructed as to their im- 
portance and direct relevance. Faculty members especially, as will 
be indicated in some detail in the chapter which deals with inter- 
views and questionnaires relating to faculty use and observations 
on the Libraries, vary considerably in their appreciation and un- 
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derstanding of the problems involved. For example, the avail- 
ability o competent library staff members on both professional 
and clerical levels is dependent upon the University's willingness 
to compete for the best people in the labor market, as well as 
upon the Libraries' ability to furnish a career program for pro- 
fessional and personal growth. The question of book funds, also 
discussed in a later chapter, is basic and needs the close scrutiny 
of the administration in terms of the educational program in rela- 
tion to the collections, the availability of materials at Columbia 
and elsewhere, and the value of the dollar. 

In the technical services acquisitions, cataloging and classifica- 
tion, binding, and photographic reproduction the 1951 report 
revealed the growing costs of obtaining books from all parts of 
the world on all subjects, the many operations in cataloging and 
classification necessary to keep pace with the increasing number of 
publications in book and other forms, the inability of the Libraries 
to bind and preserve the collections because of inadequate funds 
and other factors, and the nature and extent of the operations of 
the Photographic Services. 

Among the problems faced by the Engineering and Physical 
Sciences Libraries in 1949-50 were (i) the inability to obtain 
needed materials because of the curtailment of book funds, (2) 
the inadequacy of the physical quarters, and (3) the inability to 
furnish adequate bibliographical services. A new center which 
would consolidate the engineering and physical sciences materials 
was proposed. 

The discussion of the state of the Medical Library in 1949-50 
reported that because of inadequate funds there had been (i) 
drastic reduction of the acquisition of new books, (2) dropping of 
all second subscriptions, (3) dropping of subscriptions to journals 
received elsewhere in the University, and (4) curtailed binding. 
Recommendations included (i) spearheading the development of 
a joint storage library for New York, (2) spearheading establish- 
ment of a messenger service for interlibrary loans, (3) erecting a 
new Medical Library, (4) increasing resources in such neglected 
fields as pathology and cytology, (5) increasing instruction in the 
use of medical and other literatures, and (6) providing adequate 
and qualified staff. 
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Although cooperation with such libraries as those of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the New York Botanical Garden, and o other institutions 
was stressed, note was made of the deficiencies in the basic collec- 
tions of each of the Natural Sciences Libraries group. Maps were 
only strong in Geology; Psychology lacked materials in psy- 
choanalysis; Psychology and Anthropology maintained only work- 
ing collections; Psychology was concerned with the increasing 
pressure of use by students from Teachers College. It was sug- 
gested that the various Natural Sciences Libraries should be 
closer physically. Cooperation with other New York libraries was 
stressed. 

In the discussion dealing with the Avery, Ware, Fine Arts, and 
Music Libraries, attention was called to the inadequate number of 
personnel in all units. Additional cataloging staff was needed in 
Music, and clerical personnel in Fine Arts and Avery. Increased 
book funds were needed in Music and Avery. Inadequate work 
and reading space in Music, which had reached a point of severe 
congestion, was noted. Avery had almost no space for further 
expansion. 

In the comments on the Law and International Law Libraries 
it was pointed out that the outstanding place of the Law Library 
collections among American law libraries was threatened by in- 
adequate funds for both Anglo-American and foreign law. Both in 
space for materials and reading rooms, as well as in staff working 
areas, the Law Library had been inadequate. Proposals were 
made for an enlarged new library which would provide adequacy 
for law generally, as well as necessary growing room for inter- 
national law and foreign law. The possibilities of microreproduc- 
tions for better utilization of space were noted. The need for pro- 
fessional library staff on duty in the evenings was also called to 
the attention of the Council. 

Among the needs for the Butler Division of the Libraries were 
(i) an industrial relations collection to be established in the 
Business Library, (2) facilities in Columbia College for support- 
ing the humanities program, (3) improved facilities for General 
Studies students, and (4) research collections in humanities and 
social sciences to be developed in a manner befitting Columbia's 
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prestige in these areas. Through minimal duplication of books, 
uniform rules, guarding the exit at Burgess, reducing the number 
of reserve personnel, establishing a system of rental reserves, and 
modifying staff assignments, steps have been taken to achieve 
better service within the limited financial support of the Butler 
libraries. Attention, however, was called to the great increase in 
student enrollments and course offerings which affected the 

Libraries. 

Deficiencies enumerated for Special Collections included (i) 
the need for screening users of the materials, (2) the need to com- 
plete the cataloging of the collections, (3) the need for better 
quarters for readers, for proper supervision to detect misuse, for 
quiet and respect of materials. Recommendations included new 
quarters, limiting policy for new additions, removal or duplica- 
tion of items needed in general library service, a codified set of 
rules for the use of materials, the need of a manuscripts division, 
the development of an archives unit, and the addition of an 
exhibits technician. 

Thus, a little more than five years ago one found a burgeoning 
University which had reached a point in its growth where the 
pressures on the Libraries had become critical. Basic questions of 
new quarters for certain units, an improved personnel for the 
Libraries, increased funds for resources, and a re-examination of 
services were raised. Although steady improvement has been 
made in some of these aspects since 1951, such as the develop- 
ment of a stronger personnel through increases in salary rates, 
some increases in the book and periodical funds, and redecoration 
and lighting changes in some of /the physical quarters, the basic 
questions remain in varying degrees of intensity today. 

SCOPE OF THE LIBRARY PROBLEM 

The resume of developments in the library program at Colum- 
bia emphasizes the relation of educational and research activity to 
library service. A brief recapitulation of the University units in- 
volving library service may serve to set the problems facing the 
Libraries. The University, as King's College, was founded in 1754, 
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and became Columbia College in 1784. After two other locations 
in New York City, the institution moved to Morningside Heights 
in 1897 and became Columbia University in 1912. But long be- 
fore 1912 a number of educational units involving libraries had 
been established. Dates of adding units, some of which have an 
earlier history, were as follows: Law (1858), College of Physicians 
and Surgeons (1860), Mines (1864), Graduate Faculty of Political 
Science (1880), Architecture (1881), Barnard (1889), Graduate 
Faculty of Philosophy (1890), Graduate Faculty of Pure Science 
(1892), Engineering (1896), Teachers College (1898), Pharmacy 
(1904), Journalism (1913), Dental and Oral Surgery (1916), School 
of Library Service (1926), Union Theological Seminary (1925), 
New York School of Social Work (1940), School of International 
Affairs (1946), General Studies (1947, a reorganization of Uni- 
versity Extension which started in 1910), School of Dramatic Arts 
(1947), and Graduate School of Business (1949, but started as an 
undergraduate program in 1916). 

Since 1946 four major area institutes have been established at 
Columbia. These are the Russian Institute (1946), the European 
Institute (1948), the East Asian Institute (1949), and the Near and 
Middle East Institute, including centers of Iranian, Israeli, Paki- 
stan, and Turkish Studies (1950 and 1951). The Program on East 
Central Europe (1954), concerned with the peoples and problems 
of the nations lying between Germany and the Soviet Union and 
between the Baltic and the Aegean Seas, serves to complement 
the programs of the other four institutes. 

In addition, there were, as of December, 1956, a number of 
other interdisciplinary institutes: the American Press Institute, 
the Institute of International Affairs, the Institute for the Study 
of Human Variation, the Sloane Institute for Research in Human 
Reproduction, the Institute of War and Peace Studies, the In- 
stitute of Air Flight Structures, the Institute of Accounting, the 
Institute of Nutrition Science, the Institute of Cancer Research, 
and the Institute of Comparative Medicine. 

The institute programs, the oldest no more than ten years on 
the campus, have had an enormous impact upon the Libraries, 
and offer a striking illustration of the substantial outlay necessary 
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for initiating new curricula and research. Special attention is 
given to this problem in a later section of this report. 

In addition to the special requirements of the institutes and the 
needs of traditional departments and schools, various educational 
movements on the campus in recent years, as well as programs 
planned for the future, all of which reflect the vitality of the Uni- 
versity, have had implications for the Libraries. In Columbia Col- 
lege, for example, the shift to majors requiring advanced pro- 
grams and seminars results in more intensive use of the Libraries. 
Various developments in the curricula of the School of Engineer- 
ing, with emphasis on theory and principles and a move away 
from practice suggest more intensive reading by students. The 
students in the field of mineral engineering, for example, with 
possibly less specialization and more stress on fundamentals in 
their programs, will have a greater need for books in chemistry 
and physics. The planned move of the School of Pharmacy to 
Morningside Heights, with students taking undergraduate courses 
in the established curricula, undoubtedly will have some effect 
upon the pressures on resources and facilities of the Libraries, 
since another 650 students will be on the campus. The develop- 
ment of a seminar combining interests of various area institutes 
will undoubtedly result in students having to use more than now 
the materials which are located at various points on the campus. 
Activities in the Department of Geology, especially in the fields of 
geophysics and geochemistry, and the development of the Lamont 
Geological Observatory, in Palisades, N.Y., have raised problems 
of adequacy in library materials and services. The development 
of courses in oceanography also has library implications, since 
collecting in this field has been minimal. An expansion of the 
program of the Department of Psychology will have direct reper- 
cussions on the collecting of sources in such areas as information 
theory, automation, cerebral mechanisms, industrial psychology, 
and genetics. The introduction of courses in the relationship of 
psychiatry to religion in the Union Theological Seminary un- 
doubtedly will have some implications for the collections in 
Psychology and possibly the Medical Library, even though the 
Seminary will make an effort to augment its holdings in this field. 
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The plans for advanced work in journalism and the program for 
foreign journalists also will bear some relation to more intensive 
use of present holdings as well as to the need for newspapers and 
other materials from other countries. The emphasis at the present 
time on textual materials in doctoral research in English and 
comparative literature has definite implications for the Libraries 
to collect comprehensively in literary production, not only in 
terms of titles but also in editions. The increased concern of the 
Department of Sociology and the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search in the field of communications suggests that greater atten- 
tion should be given to collecting these materials more system- 
atically than has been possible up to now. In the Department of 
Fine Arts and Archaeology, the appointment of new professorial 
staff with interests in the Renaissance, baroque, and archaeological 
theory, and the general emphasis on fine arts rather than archae- 
ology, raise questions concerning collecting policy in these fields. 
In practically all the units concerned with Romance languages 
there is a likelihood of new courses which would require sub- 
stantial increases in the collections of French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Italian; the same is true of the Department of Germanic 
Languages. When one realizes that it is possible to take courses in 
forty-one different languages at Columbia, it is evident that the 
Libraries must be sensitive to publications on a world-wide basis. 
The undergraduate programs, the advanced professional schools 
in seven different fields, and the Graduate Faculties offer op- 
portunities leading to 49 different degrees, and almost 5,000 dif- 
ferent courses (4,724 in 1954-55) are available. Thus, Columbia 
University represents a complex educational and research center 
which necessitates a broad and complex library pattern to sup- 
port it. 

The international character of the professional and graduate 
schools of the University has been emphasized by the executive 
officers. In all of them expanded programs, new courses, new re- 
search projects, new faculty members, possibly increased enroll- 
ments, and a genuine concern for improvement in the calibre of 
study and performance by students suggest the need of high-level 
professional library staff and an adequate, able clerical personnel 
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to support it. The 1956 Report of the Dean of the Graduate 
Faculties contains statements urging more rapid completion of 
dissertations for the doctoral degree, which possibly would mean 
more concentrated use of library materials. He has also called at- 
tention to one factor which definitely has had some effect upon 
the Libraries "the complication of the educational enterprise 
by the entrance into it of outside agencies foundations, govern- 
ment, corporations, and visitors of all kinds, from subsidized re- 
searchers to roaming experts on missions. The ship, already in full 
sail, threatens to be borne down by outriggers unless a steady 
watch is maintained." 9 The relation of government and other 
contracts and grants to library service is given extended discus- 
sion later in this report, as is also the question of the use of library 
resources and facilities by non-University clientele. 

The discussion in the preceding paragraphs concerns only a 
sampling of the educational and research plans which have im- 
plications for the Libraries. The Subcommittee gathered from 
information supplied by executive officers or their representatives 
that the University might normally expect to grow anywhere 
from 10 to 20 per cent in enrollment by 1970. From these esti- 
mates, one may envision the Columbia campus with a range of 
from 2,700 to 5,400 additional students enrolled in courses and 
using library materials. Increases in faculty to handle this growth 
must also be reckoned in terms of the future service of the 
Libraries. 

Other matters having implications for the Libraries, in addition 
to the limitation of student increase to a reasonable percentage, 
include the suggestion that there will be a concerted effort to 
raise the standards of educational training, a move to have more 
full-time students in residence, and greater cooperation with 
other educational institutions. As a national and international 
center for graduate, professional, and post-doctoral study and re- 
search, the University must be ready to support an expanding 
library service, even if cooperative methods are advanced beyond 
the present elementary stage. The emphasis on more student in- 

'Columbia University. The Graduate Faculties. Report of the Dean for the 
Academic Year Ending June 30, 1056 (New York: 1956), p. 14. 
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dependence in his work, the expansion of the seminar with its 
reliance on library materials, and the venturing into new fields of 
study and research have such direct implications for the Libraries 
that both the faculty and administration must be ready to provide 
resources to meet increased demands on the library program. 

A special problem that will require consideration by both the 
University and the Libraries is proper library service to the many 
part-time and evening students. Although there appears to be rea- 
son to believe that there will be more full-time students, there 
will be a large number of part-time and evening students in Gen- 
eral Studies and several professional schools who will require 
special lending regulations, an ample supply of books and other 
materials, and reference service. A positive program, involving 
adequate budgetary support, will be necessary if these students 
are to be given service equal to that provided the full-time day 
students. 

Along with this analysis of the relation of educational and re- 
search programs to the Libraries, it is necessary to describe cer- 
tain methods of study peculiar to the Columbia faculty and 
students. The presence of Columbia in New York City location 
also of the New York Public Library, rich in the materials sought 
by researchers, and of many other libraries with special collections 
is in some ways related to the limits of acquisition by the Uni- 
versity Libraries. Another factor which should be borne in mind 
in evaluating the services and resources of the Libraries from the 
point of view of faculty needs is the widespread collecting by 
faculty members of office and home collections of books. One of 
the interesting by-products of this study resulted from visits to the 
offices of executive officers and faculty members during interviews. 
Insight was gained into the general problem of editing journals 
on the campus, particularly those with review sections, and the 
building of departmental collections and libraries of individual 
faculty members. In the chapter dealing with readers' services, 
attention is given to the habits of reading and library use by 
faculty members. 



II 



The Administrative Organization 
of the Libraries 



The Columbia Libraries have had a variety o patterns of ad- 
ministrative organization during recent years. From 1944 until 
1948, in addition to the Director of Libraries, there were three 
Assistant Directors (Technical Services, Readers' Services, and 
General Administration). For the period 1948-53, the major 
administrative officers consisted of the Director of Libraries, an 
Associate Director (with responsibilities which cut across general 
administration and readers' services), and an Assistant Director 
(Technical Services). Figure 2 shows the administrative organiza- 
tion at the present time, and represents the pattern since July i, 
I 953- 1 Among the principal changes made at that time were (i) 
the discontinuance of the position of Associate Director of the 
Libraries, (2) the assignment of the Assistant Director for Tech- 
nical Services to the position of Assistant Director, (3) the pro- 
vision for the Acquisitions and Catalog Librarians to report di- 
rectly to the Director of Libraries, (4) the assignment of the respon- 
sibility for the Binding Department and the Photographic Services 
to the Acquisitions Librarian, (5) the placement of the School of 
Library Service Library under the administration of the Head of 
Special Collections, (6) the enlargement of the responsibility of the 
College Librarian to include Lending Service and the Philosophy 
Library, and (7) the enlargement of the scope of responsibility of 
the Administrative Assistant. 



W l ldf n ' S ' H <J wc /J*ly 1953)* i-S- (Subsequently called 
Office Memorandum ^ 7 
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The cumulative effect was a shift from a relatively "vertical" 
organization to one that was "horizontal" at the top, with eight 
officers (in addition to the Assistant Director) reporting to the 
Director of Libraries. 

The supervisory staff of the Libraries are involved in the de- 
termination of library program and policies in three ways: (i) 
individual conference; (2) monthly meetings of the eight Divi- 
sional officers with the Director and Assistant Director; (3) joint 
quarterly meetings of all supervisors of units or departments. In 
this way basic decisions affecting the University Libraries are in- 
fluenced if not determined by a group of experienced executives 
who in turn are directly responsible for achieving maximum re- 
sults from University appropriations for library purposes, some 
$1,422,000 in 1956-57. 

The position of Director of Libraries carries primary respon- 
sibility for liaison with the Office of the President of the Uni- 
versity, the Library Committee of the University Council, and 
with faculties or members of faculties where questions coming 
from the latter involve more than one division of the Libraries. 
Responsibility for preparing the annual budget and for any 
changes in individual allocations covered by the budget also is 
carried by the Director of Libraries. 

The Assistant Director carries primary responsibility for work 
relating to (i) the Controller of the University, (2) the Depart- 
ment of Buildings and Grounds, (3) the Office of Public Informa- 
tion, (4) the Advisory Committee on Non-Academic Personnel 
Policy, (5) the Purchasing Agent of the University, (6) interpreta- 
tion of personnel policies of the Libraries and the University, and 
(7) Friends of the Libraries' projects and activities, including the 
publication Columbia Library Columns, which is issued three 
times a year. 

The administrative assistant has had the general responsibility 
for research and study projects of the Libraries, general super- 
vision of the Library Office, and assistance in work related to the 
Development Program. The assistant to the Director, a new posi- 
tion created February i, 1957, has the responsibility of the per- 
sonnel office, including studies of library problems; of these, an 
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important question is the manning tables for the various units of 
the library system. 

Since the present organization of the Libraries has been oper- 
ating for three years, it is possible to make some evaluations con- 
cerning it. The considerations which led to its establishment were 
fourfold: (i) to retain the strength of past experience and prac- 
tice, especially in building up divisional responsibility, (2) to 
strive for a maximum of direct communication that is, a rela- 
tively horizontal as opposed to a vertical organization, (3) to 
provide for the maximum of autonomy of operation in divisions 
and departments consistent with the objectives of a coordi- 
nated library system, and (4) to secure a maximum of staff par- 
ticipation in developing and maintaining the library program. 
The observations of the Supervising Librarians and the depart- 
mental heads indicate that the free flow of information has en- 
abled them to keep abreast of developments in the central Library 
office, to participate in decision-making, to know of developments 
with sufficient advance notice, and to operate their units on a 
relatively autonomous basis. 

CENTRALIZED LIBRARY SYSTEM 

In most university library systems there is a tendency, such as 
exists at Columbia, to centralize authority. Except for the libraries 
of the affiliated institutions, all of Columbia's formal collections 
are under the administration of the Director of Libraries. A few 
informal collections (departmental collections) are not part of the 
central library system. Coordinated decentralization, with the 
various schools and departments being responsible for their own 
budgets and operations without centralized control, has not been 
regarded as desirable at Columbia. Although the recent report of 
the Harvard Library 2 tends to support its pattern of "coordinated 
decentralization" in principle, the author notes: "However, with 
such widespread decentralization as has grown up at Harvard, 
difficulties have inevitably risen. The most important of these 

2 Keyes D. Metcalf, Report on the Harvard University Library: A Study of Present 
and Prospective Problems (Cambridge: Harvard University Library, 1955), p. 49. 
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are discussed here, generally not with recommendations for 
changes, but with the suggestion that they be carefully watched." 
In the history of the Columbia Libraries, there have occasionally 
been proposals that this or that unit of the library system be al- 
lowed to go its own way. It would appear to the Subcommittee, 
however, that within the present framework, the Columbia sys- 
tem of centralization is effective and should be continued. 

It should be noted, however, that at the present time not all 
operations of the Libraries are centralized. Acquisition units 
which exist in both the Law and Medical Libraries work directly 
with the central Acquisitions Department in Butler. Cataloging 
is also done in Law and Medical, as well as in Music, but these 
units are under the central administration of the Cataloging De- 
partment in Butler. Cataloging in East Asiatic is administered by 
the head of the East Asiatic Library, and indexing of periodicals 
in Architecture and related arts is under the supervision of the 
Avery librarian. These variations have been established for reasons 
of weight which still apply. 

PRESENT PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION 

At Columbia, as in any large organization with a long history, 
arrangements inherited from the past have not always kept pace 
with evolving needs. Many of the resulting organizational prob- 
lems are related to physical quarters, which are discussed in a later 
section of the report. 

It is important to note here, however, several of the more press- 
ing problems of organization. The Medical librarian, for example, 
has raised the question of the relation of the Medical Library to 
other libraries of the University, particularly in the possible over- 
lapping of collections. The change in the name of the School of 
Public Health to that of the School of Public Health and Admin- 
istrative Medicine reflects a change in policy and movement into 
areas which had not previously been considered as central to the 
medical sciences. The growth of prepaid medical-care plans calls 
for the training of medical administrators in a way that is quite 
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different from that of ten years ago. Demography, social insurance, 
personnel work, publicity, and television and radio are some of 
the topics which have been of recent concern to medical librarians. 

The future growth of the Lamont Geological Observatory at 
Palisades, New York, and its future relations with the University, 
governmentally and in regard to library service, have raised ques- 
tions relating to organization. The development of the field of 
marine biology at Lamont is an illustration of the extension of the 
term "geological." The increase in the amount of research, mainly 
based on governmental and private grants, and the growth in in- 
struction both have implications for library support. Communica- 
tions problems are present, and as a result there has been serious 
delay in answering questions. The Observatory spends funds for 
its library, but since there is no trained librarian available it does 
not appear likely that the materials will be effectively organized or 
that service will be entirely satisfactory. Perhaps, if the Observatory 
maintains its present program, a branch library of the Geology 
Library should be established at Palisades. 

Among the Natural Sciences Libraries at Morningside Heights 
there also remain basic questions of organization. The Natural 
Sciences Libraries were founded in 1912 as departmental reading 
rooms, and the present administrative method of having the Geol- 
ogy librarian act as supervisor over them dates from that time. The 
idea of a resident supervisor with responsibility for the three pure 
science libraries is sound and should be continued, especially since 
the divisional librarian (the Medical librarian) is located at the 
Medical Center at i68th Street. Due to the breakdown of subject 
boundaries in the sciences and the proliferation of the literature, 
there needs to be smooth cooperation between the science libraries 
and those of the Medical and Engineering Schools. In the Medical- 
Natural Sciences Division, considerable effort is devoted to avoid- 
ing unnecessary duplication, especially between the Zoology- 
Botany (which might well be called the Biology Library), Psy- 
chology, and Medical Libraries. The same is true between the 
Natural Sciences Division and the Engineering-Physical Sciences 
Division, in terms of duplication. Since the latter is in a different 
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administrative group, cooperation apparently has not been so 
close. There is conflict between Psychology and Engineering (in- 
dustrial and human engineering); Chemistry and Geology (crys- 
tallography and mineralogy); Chemistry and Zoology-Botany (bio- 
chemistry). Other areas of mutual interest include geophysics, 
geochemistry, and biophysics. The possibility of a separate science 
library, apart from the professional school libraries, should be 
examined in this connection. Included in consideration of any 
such program should be the School of Pharmacy Library, if and 
when it moves to a new location at 12 2nd Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue. 

The present separation of the Engineering Library (in Mines) 
from the Chemistry Library (in Chandler), the Physics Library 
(in Pupin) and the Mathematics Library (in Low) is also important 
from the point of view of future organization. Although it is ad- 
mitted that science materials should be near faculty members, 
students in the sciences, and the laboratories, it should also be noted 
that in such overlapping fields there is a need for duplication if 
library quarters are at some distance from one another. Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, and Physics (including Astronomy) have outgrown 
their physical facilities, and the program of organizing these li- 
braries for the future should be part of the general building plan. 
Most departmental units have a tendency to outgrow their quar- 
ters, and a basic policy of librarianship for the University should 
provide for developing units which could be contained in pre- 
scribed space allotments. Actually, it is almost impossible to in- 
crease space for libraries unless it was planned for at the outset. 

The School of Engineering has had for some years a plan for a 
new Engineering Center. Most recently the discussion favors lo- 
cating this Center on the lower campus, facing Teachers College. 
The proposal suggests the erection of an Engineering Building, a 
Science Building, and an Engineering-Science Library (or research 
center) between the two. Such a development would make it pos- 
sible to bring together libraries which are now scattered. Not only 
would space be saved generally, but duplication now present could 
be minimized. Moreover, better service could be provided through 
the amalgamation of personnel. 
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BUTLER LIBRARY 

The collections of the Burgess (Social Sciences) Library, the 
Carpenter (English and modern languages) Library, and the 
Classics (Greek and Latin) Library have been merged during the 
past year in a remodeling of the fourth floor in Butler. The consoli- 
dation has resulted in a substantial reduction of personnel require- 
ments and better and quicker service to most readers. The over-all 
result has been considered a substantial improvement. 

The materials for the area institutes are now located primarily 
in Butler, although there are related materials in Law and other 
units of the library system. The future of the materials for the 
area institutes depends upon the building program of the School 
of International Affairs. If this school is to be housed in adequate 
quarters, there would be some basis for merging collections on an 
area basis similar to the consolidation of collections in East Asiatic. 
The grouping of the collections in one center would provide essen- 
tial coordinated service; this would be obtained by concentrating 
special resources and with a staff of expert personnel who have 
language competence. The present organization of the area ma- 
terials has been recognized by executive officers and faculty mem- 
bers, as well as by library staff, as being not completely effective. 

The position of Supervisor of the Butler Division (formerly 
called Butler Librarian) was created in 1948 as a means of coor- 
dinating the selection and servicing of library materials in the 
broad areas of the humanities and the social sciences. The Division 
includes such major units as the central Circulation Department in 
Butler with its large stack collection, the central Reference De- 
partment, the Business Library, College Library, the graduate 
reading rooms in the fourth floor of Butler (Burgess-Carpenter- 
Classics and Modern Languages), the Philosophy Library, the Jour- 
nalism Library, the East Asiatic Collections, and Paterno Library. 
Although the wide range of subjects and the extensive services in- 
volved generate a heavy work load, the coordination of Butler and 
related services has been a positive advantage. In fact, if this co- 
ordinating position did not exist, an additional position probably 
would be necessary. Nevertheless, the scope of responsibility of 
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this position with special reference to the area institutes and the 
Business and College Libraries is something to be watched, espe- 
cially if one or both of the latter services should eventually be 
moved outside the Butler Library. 

The Department of Special Collections in its present form was 
created in 1946. The function of the department is to provide for 
the custody and servicing of essentially all the rare journal, mono- 
graph, and manuscript holdings of the University Libraries. In 
practice this responsibility has come to cover most materials ac- 
cepted under special conditions of location or use or of such a 
nature as to require use under surveillance. Administratively the 
division includes the rare book and manuscript stack collections, 
the Reading Room, the Columbiana Collection, the Archive of 
Russian and East European History and Culture, and the Library 
of the School of Library Service. 

This division accordingly serves a wide segment of the Uni- 
versity community, particularly the Graduate Faculties of Phi- 
losophy and Political Science. It is the unit of most interest to 
collectors. Present quarters leave much to be desired; improved 
facilities, long under discussion, must be provided either within 
the present floor space in Butler by relocation of other units or by 
the creation of new facilities within or above the present building. 

THE UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARIES 

Undergraduate library service is provided through the College 
Library as well as other libraries of the system. The Barnard Col- 
lege Library, although independent of the Columbia Corporation 
libraries, is open to undergraduate women and recently was opened 
on an experimental basis to men students. The College Library, 
which is open to College and other students of the University, has 
been the principal point of access to undergraduate Columbia 
Corporation students primarily College and General Studies 
for course work. There are no reserve collections for General 
Studies students as such. In the section of this report dealing with 
services and use of the Libraries, it is shown that the present 
College Library does effective work in providing basic materials 
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for the College students. However, there are problems of space 
and widening responsibility. Certain pressures have been placed 
upon it by the use of materials by General Studies, Barnard, and 
other students. 

In some university library systems, house-library organizations 
have been able to take care of a portion of undergraduate library 
service. These are relatively expensive to operate, require con- 
siderable duplication of material, and demand special supervision 
if they are to provide adequate service. Consideration has been 
given to this step at Columbia, but there is a consensus that it 
would not represent a desirable approach for the future, despite 
the fact that the recently constructed open-shelf freshman-sopho- 
more library in a new dormitory building at the University of 
Minnesota appears to be working effectively. 3 Although this latter 
library was designed for the use of the students in the first two 
years of college, it has not been restricted to them. 

Undoubtedly the present organization of library service to un- 
dergraduate students is not the one for the Columbia Libraries of 
the future. Again, the Subcommittee is placed in a position of 
speculating as to what might happen if certain physical moves are 
made on the campus. The planned Booth Hall or Citizenship 
Center, at ii4th Street and Broadway, for example, suggested the 
possible use of the ground floor as an undergraduate library, al- 
though plans have been drawn which omit such a possibility. 

The possibility of a separate undergraduate library for Colum- 
bia is discussed more fully in the section on services. It may be 
noted here that in the Barnard Library report in 1954, a suggestion 
was made for the consideration of a joint undergraduate library 
facility. 

THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The present organization of the Avery, Fine Arts, Ware, and 
Music Libraries under the supervision of the Avery Librarian has 
been an effective pattern, although the Music Library, because of 

3 Robert H. Rohlf, "The Freshman-Sophomore Library at Minnesota," College 
and Research Libraries, XIV (1953), 164-66. 
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the nature of its collections and services, has operated on a rela- 
tively autonomous basis. The proposed Fine Arts Center has in 
its plans the housing of the Fine Arts and Music Libraries, and it 
is possible that a change in administrative supervision may be in 
order in the future. One of the major problems from an adminis- 
trative standpoint is the proper definition of the Music Library. 
Its collecting and general program would suggest that it should 
be the music library of the University rather than a library to serve 
merely the teaching departments in music, acquiring multiple 
copies at the expense of unusual volumes and sets. This question is 
discussed later under resources. 

The present administrative network of the Libraries assigns 
groups of libraries to the supervision of an individual who has a 
major responsibility in operating a single library (with the excep- 
tion of the Supervisor of the Butler Division, who does not super- 
vise any library directly); probably some of the groupings are 
stronger than others. It is important, however, for the individual 
departmental heads to be able to communicate easily with the li- 
brary administration if the work of the Libraries as a whole is to 
progress. 

The Business Library, located in Butler, is the only professional 
school library not directly located with the teaching departments 
it serves. There has been some consideration of moving the Grad- 
uate School of Business to Kent Hall, and with it, the library now 
in Butler. However, the present location of this library is not as 
unsatisfactory as one might think, since students have access to the 
large collections of economics in the Butler stacks, A move out of 
Butler would undoubtedly mean some change in the nature of the 
Business collections. 

The Journalism Library, in the Journalism Building, also under 
the supervision of the Butler Librarian, has been a laboratory for 
the fixed number of students in the school. A major question of 
policy concerns the morgue, or clipping files. A special study of 
the morgue in March, 1956, recommended simplification of this 
service. 

The libraries of Law and International Law in Kent Hall have 
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for a long time been cramped for space. Completion of a new Law 
Center would correct this deficiency. 

In a number of universities the law library is independent of 
the central library. At Columbia, the Law Library has been an 
integral part of the library system, and there appears to be no com- 
pelling reason why this arrangement should not continue. The 
Law Library has its own acquisition and cataloging units. Like 
the Medical Library, its policies and practices are coordinated 
with those of the other University Libraries, even though varia- 
tions occur in such matters as hours of opening and rules of lending. 

The School of Library Service Library, located on the sixth 
floor of Butler, is part of the Department of Special Collections. 
This association was made for three reasons: (i) the close relation- 
ship between Special Collections and the School of Library Serv- 
ice in their concern with and coverage of graphic arts and book arts 
material, (2) the close geographical location and joint use of 
Deck 12 in the stacks, and (3) the desire to utilize more fully the 
space presently assigned to Special Collections and the School of 
Library Service Library. There appears to be no reason at the 
present time to change this arrangement. There are problems, how- 
ever, which have arisen with the School of Library Service Li- 
brary's present administrative control over the storage and servic- 
ing of microphotographic reproductions. The future suggests that 
more extensive and convenient quarters would be desirable for 
the Libraries as a whole; moreover, it is necessary to make avail- 
able to various departmental and professional school libraries 
reading equipment for microreproductions. 

COMMUNICATION: BETWEEN THE LIBRARY STAFF AND 
UNIVERSITY FACULTIES 

The creation of the Library Committee of the University Coun- 
cil in 1951 as a substitute for the Library Council of the University 
inaugurated an era of improved communication between the ad- 
ministration of the Libraries and those concerned with the educa- 
tional administration of the University. The Committee consists 
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of four members of the faculty elected by the Council, with the 
Vice President as Chairman, the Dean of the Graduate Faculties 
as Vice Chairman, and the Director of Libraries as Secretary ex- 
officio. Meetings are held quarterly or more often, as necessary. 
The Director of Libraries reports annually to the Council, usually 
in April. This close liaison with the Council, together with the 
more recent inclusion of the Director of Libraries on the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on Educational Policy, provides the 
basis for coordination of library activities with the needs of de- 
partmental and school programs. 

The Library Committee, in turn, and other administrative of- 
ficers, are thus in a better position to represent the Libraries in 
matters which are important for the University as a whole or for 
the separate faculties. 

Liaison at the department of instruction level is achieved in a 
number of cases by the appointment of faculty library committees, 
as in Law and Medicine, or by the appointment of departmental 
representatives. In this way departmental librarians are better able 
to relate acquisitions and services to the curricular and research 
needs. However, many departments do not have library committees 
or library representatives. Although there is every reason to con- 
tinue the relations of the Libraries with individual faculty mem- 
bers, the establishment of committees in those departments which 
do not have them might in the long run be beneficial both to the 
departments and to the Libraries. 

COMMUNICATION: FROM DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES TO STAFF 

As a university library increases in size, the office of Director of 
Libraries tends to become somewhat remote from individual de- 
partmental heads, staff members, faculty members, and students. 
The same situation may obtain in the case of the Supervising 
Librarians who, in most instances, administer units in several 
locations. 

Effective two-way communication between director and staff 
is, of course, essential to the well-being of any organization. The 
apparent success of the monthly meetings of the Supervising Li- 
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brarians and the quarterly meetings of the departmental heads 
suggests the application of this practice to the departments within 
the Libraries. It has been noted that some of the individual staff 
members are not aware of developments within the Libraries. 
However, in the effort to make more effective lines of communi- 
cation, the Libraries have evolved an orientation manual for new 
members of the staff. "Director's Memoranda" and other bulletins 
are issued from the Director's office to acquaint members of the 
staff with matters concerning personnel rules, policies, and ad- 
ministrative decisions. Several members of the staff in reporting 
on the questionnaires distributed to them indicated that it would 
be helpful if each member of the staff had an orientation tour of 
the Libraries to acquaint him with the system and make it possible 
for him to observe relationships among units. 

In addition to this suggestion, it seems desirable for the Libraries 
to issue a bulletin to all staff members at regular intervals to ac- 
quaint them of changes in library policy, services, or operations. 
For several years the Libraries published irregularly the Colum- 
bia Library World, which provided information of this kind to 
staff members. It is recommended that this publication, which has 
not been issued for about a year, be resumed. Columbia Library 
Columns is a useful publication for keeping Friends of the Li- 
braries informed of the developments and to provide them with 
information on new collections and special resources. In recent 
years, the Director of Libraries has not issued an annual report. 
The Subcommittee believes that such a report should be issued 
regularly and used as a medium through which the activities, prob- 
lems, and other matters concerning the development of the Li- 
braries can be transmitted to members of the University com- 
munity and to other interested individuals. 

SUMMARY 

This portion of the report has described the functions of the ad- 
ministrative officers and the nature of the organizational pattern 
of the Libraries. The evidence as developed by the Subcommittee 
suggests that the changes recently made in the central administra- 
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tion are pointed to (i) economical use of the administrative per- 
sonnel, with maximal use of key officers, and (2) improved com- 
munication from the top administration to the individual mem- 
bers of the staff. Both of these aspects of administration require 
constant attention if the Libraries are to operate smoothly and 
overlapping of interests is to be kept minimal. Every effort will 
need to be made to provide efficient intralibrary service if there is 
not to be uneconomical duplication of services and collections. The 
Subcommittee does not believe that separation of any unit from 
the central library administration is desirable. 

In the description of service points, note was made of the physi- 
cal separation of related collections. Building plans of the future 
should take these into consideration, as it is believed that improved 
service could be obtained. Special quarters will be needed for 
microreproductions. The present provisions for undergraduate 
library service undoubtedly will soon be inadequate if the planned 
increase in enrollment materializes. 

The existence of the Library Committee of the University Coun- 
cil has made it possible to maintain proper communication with 
the faculties. The placement of the Director of Libraries on stra- 
tegic committees of the University also represents a commendable 
step in providing the Director with an opportunity to keep apprised 
of educational and research developments. 

Through the issuance of a regular bulletin to the staff, proper 
communication with personnel will be encouraged. It is desirable 
that the annual report of the Director of Libraries be resumed. 
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The Resources of the Libraries 



The growth of university libraries since the turn of the twentieth 
century has been given much attention in professional library 
literature. In 1900, of the ten libraries having collections of 100,- 
ooo or more volumes, Columbia, with 311,000, was second to 
Harvard, which reported 575,000. By 1920, Harvard almost 
quadrupled its collections (2,101,000), Yale more than quadrupled 
its holdings (310,000 in 1900; 1,471,016 in 1920), and Columbia 
more than doubled its size (797,106). Columbia was still third in 
1940 (Harvard, 4,159,606; Yale, 2,955,539; Columbia, 1,715,263). 
By 1956, Harvard, with over six million volumes, Yale, with over 
four and a quarter million volumes, and Illinois, with almost three 
million volumes, surpassed Columbia. 

In the original proposal for a study of the adequacy of the Co- 
lumbia Libraries, the point was made that comparisons with other 
institutions would not be a basic criterion for evaluation. Nor 
should they be. Statistics of holdings serve only as guides to one 
aspect in the development of libraries the quantitative aspect. 
In university libraries, however, this aspect is important, since 
there is in the collections less of the mass duplication of titles 
which occurs in public libraries. Thus, the quantitative figure is 
a useful index of the extent and depth of the library's resources. 

The Columbia University Libraries contained as of December, 
1955, some 2,876,815 volumes. In Table i the holdings of the vari- 
ous units of the library system are given; included are the holdings 
of the several affiliated institutions, as well as those of the neigh- 
boring institutions on the Morningside Heights and Medical Cen- 
ter campuses. These figures demonstrate graphically the extent of 
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Table i 

HOLDINGS OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
December, 1955 

General Collections 

General Library (Butler) 820,970 

College (Butler) 345oo 

Columbiana (Low) 12,800 

East Asiatic (Low) 192.845 

Lending Service (Butler) 2,563 

Microcard Collection (Butler) 10,478 

Microfilm Collection (Butler) 7 8o 

Newspapers (Butler) 12,053 
Periodical Reading Room and Browsing Room (Butler) 3^99 

Reference (Butler) 20,500 

Special Collections (Butler) i99> 8 92 

Subject Collections 

Burgess (Butler) I9i37 

Carpenter (Butler) * 30,809 

Chemistry (Chandler) 32,720 

Fine Arts (Schermerhorn) 22,262 

General Science (Low) 15*300 

Geology-Map Room (Schermerhorn) 49>57 b 

Lamont Geological Observatory (Palisades, N.Y.) 1,200 

Mathematics (Low) 15*782 

Music (Journalism) 25*643 c 

Paterno (Casa Italiana) 13*505 

Philosophy (Butler) 8,204 

Physics-Astronomy (Pupin) 11,164 

Psychology (Schermerhorn) 15*920 

Science Storage (Low) d 66,420 

Zoology-Botany (Schermerhorn) 25,235 e 

Professional School Collections 

Architecture (A very) f 54>76o 

Business (Butler) 157,018 

Engineering (Mines) 31415 

Journalism (Journalism) 9*187 

Law and International Law (Kent) 364,012 

Library Service (Butler) 73*683 

Medical (Physicians and Surgeons) & 181,316 



1,318,100 



352,358 



871,391 

Includes Classics Library and the Epigraphy and Papyrus Collections. 

b Books and volumes of serials only. 

c Includes music scores, but not recordings. 

d Overflow from the Chemistry, Engineering, Physics, and Zoology-Botany Libraries. 

8 Includes 3,000 volumes housed in the New York Botanical Garden. 

* Includes Ware Memorial Library. 

Includes Cancer Research (Frances Delafield Hospital), Neurological Institute, 
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Technical Services 
Acquisitions Department 

Book Order Division 

Gifts and Exchanges Division 

Russian Acquisitions 

Serials and Documents Division 
Cataloging Department 
Photographic Services 

COLUMBIA TOTAL 

Affiliated Institutions 
Barnard College 
College of Pharmacy 
New York School of Social Work 
Teachers College 
Union Theological Seminary 

Nonaffiliated Libraries in Campus Areas 
Brander Matthews Dramatic Library 
Casa Hispanica 
Deutsches Haus 
Health Education 
Jewish Theological Seminary 
Juilliard School of Music 
Maison Francaise 
Naval Science k 

New York Public Library, Columbia Branch 
New York State Psychiatric Institute 
Surgical Staff Library, Presbyterian Hospital 
Watson Scientific Computing Laboratory 
Wheeler Library of Ophthalmology 

NON-COLUMBIA TOTAL 



39 



1,082 fc 

21,013k 

4>3i4 h 
7,034 * 

34,1 78 *> 
35 



67,656 
2,609,505 



77,000 

15,000 

35,000 

276,530 

355,000 * 



4,000 

3,500 

3,800 

250 

200,000 
33475 j 

12,000 

500 

18,680 

28,000 
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Optometry (Butler) [discontinued as a separate collection in 1956], Storage (Deaf and 
and Dumb Institute), and Webster Library of Plastic Surgery (Presbyterian Hos- 
pital). 

u Consists largely of materials being held for processing. 

1 Includes pamphlets, microrep reductions, and manuscript v. 

3 Includes monographs on music and other subjects, scores, and titles of choral 
music. 

k Supported by government funds. 

Source: Figures for units of the Columbia University Libraries are from the 
"Columbia University Libraries Insurance Schedule, December, 1955, Final Revi- 
sion, July 17, 1956." Figures for other units have been obtained from the libraries 
named. Unless other materials are specifically mentioned, the figures represent only 
volumes of books and serials. The Columbia total of 2,609,505 in this table varies 
from the official total of 2,876,815 in the Insurance Schedule due to certain in- 
clusions for insurance purposes which are not appropriate here. 
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library holdings available in the immediate Columbia neighbor- 
hood. Since students and faculty members have ready access to 
these collections (as indicated from their replies to the question- 
naires), it is desirable to include them here. 

Although Columbia in official statistical listings l has reported 
a total of 2,164,652 volumes, these are cataloged volumes and not 
total holdings. The figure given in Table i represents the total 
book and serial holdings, even though not all materials held by 
the Gifts and Exchanges Division and some other units are likely 
to be added to the collections. Even when the lower figure is used, 
only the libraries of Harvard, Yale, Illinois, and Michigan report 
larger collections. 

Columbia's collections have been acquired at great expense, and 
the insurance value on them in 1956 was placed at almost $20,- 
000,000 probably a conservative estimate of actual worth. The 
collections contain materials that are highly specialized and, in 
some instances, are among the best in the world. 

This section of the report considers the nature, extent, and ade- 
quacy of these collections and proposes means for insuring their 
future growth. As noted elsewhere, the collections should be con- 
sidered in relation to the holdings of other libraries in the New 
York area and the nation. 

EVALUATION OF RESOURCES 

Evaluation of the resources of a university library system may 
be approached in a variety of ways: (i) checking of resources against 
bibliographies in different subject fields, (2) seeking faculty opin- 
ion on collections, (3) examining users' difficulties in obtaining 
materials needed for course work and research, and (4) measuring 
the collections against the holdings of other research libraries in 
the country. It was assumed at the outset that primary concern 
would be with the potential adequacy of the collections for the 
support of Columbia's instructional and research programs of the 
future. 

Despite the value of information that might result from check- 

1 College and Research Libraries, XVIII (1957), 54. 
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ing bibliographies in order to assemble data concerning the extent 
of coverage by the University collections, it was considered that 
the time allotted for the survey was too short to do extensive check- 
ing. However, useful evaluation is possible in the case of depart- 
mental and school libraries in a university, where the librarians 
have, over the years, been examining and building their collec- 
tions in terms of the curricula and research of their respective 
units. Thus, they are intimately familiar with the lacunae which 
exist in these collections. No less important are the considered 
judgments of the faculty and students for whom the Libraries' re- 
sources are assembled. 

Even though it may be difficult to examine in depth the vari- 
ous collections of the University, it is possible to make certain ob- 
servations concerning them, and to assess them generally by con- 
sidering the following matters: (i) the nature and extent of the 
collections, with notes on gaps as indicated by school and depart- 
mental librarians, (2) the amount of duplication, (3) an acquisi- 
tional policy for the Libraries, (4) the appraisal of the collections 
by the faculty members, (5) observations by students on the collec- 
tions, (6) trends in the development of holdings, and (7) sugges- 
tions for future development. 

THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE COLLECTIONS 

Although books and serials (including periodicals) represent the 
bulk of the collections of the University, the Libraries acquire for- 
eign and domestic documents, newspapers, dissertations, maps, mu- 
sic, manuscripts and archives, pamphlets of all kinds, playbills, 
posters, tracts, recordings of various kinds, photographs, pictures, 
lantern slides, prints, microfilms, microprints, microcards, photo- 
stats, cuneiform tablets, papyri, architectural drawings, and, oc- 
casionally, even paintings and statuary. Numerous loose-leaf 
services are received by Business, Law, and other libraries. Cor- 
poration reports in the Business Library, hospital reports in 
the Medical Library, trade catalogs in the Engineering Library, 
college and university catalogs in the Library Service Library, clip- 
ping files in Journalism, personal manuscript collections in Special 
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Collections, and the many rows of stacks of statutes in the Law Li- 
brary represent masses of materials which not only occupy much 
shelf space but present collecting, storage, and servicing problems 
for the Libraries. 

Although the library holdings are presented in Table i, it should 
be useful to describe a few of the various special libraries and col- 
lections to illustrate the nature of the holdings. 

In the questionnaires to the faculty members and the depart- 
mental librarians an effort was made to define the depth of collect- 
ing materials in particular fields. Although the categories estab- 
lished for the purpose are arbitrary, they have proved helpful in 
directing thought to collecting on five progressively intensive levels: 
(i) a basic information collection, in which an effort is made to 
collect materials on a limited basis, since the field involved is not 
of central importance to the University; (2) a working collection, 
which is adequate to determine current knowledge of a subject in 
broad outline and to support undergraduate courses; (3) a general 
research collection, which contains materials adequate to the needs 
of graduate students of the subject; (4) a comprehensive collection, 
which goes beyond the general research collection in depth and 
types of materials, language, and period of time covered; and 
(5) an exhaustive collection, which attempts to gather all available 
materials on the subject. These categories are explained more 
fully in Appendix II. 

AVERY LIBRARY. The Avery Architectural Library is generally 
recognized as the leading American collection in the field and as 
one of the strongest in the world. The scope of collecting is wide 
and includes architecture, furniture and interior decoration, 
archaeology, landscape gardening, planning and housing, costume, 
and various fine arts not specifically assigned to the Fine Arts Li- 
brary. Materials formerly belonging to architects, art collectors, 
and friends of the library have found their way into the collections. 
Rare and costly classics of architecture are well represented. Items 
in numerous languages, from earliest times until the present, form 
parts of the collections. The periodical collections consist of ex- 
tensive runs, and undoubtedly are the strongest in the country. 
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Manuscripts, architectural drawings, plan books, handbooks, and 
house books comprise special collections. 

Since 1948, as a result of participation in the Farmington Plan, 
the Library has been obligated to acquire all current architec- 
tural publications of a scholarly character in all the countries cov- 
ered by the Plan. The cost of these volumes has had the effect 
of decreasing the ability of the Library to acquire the rare works 
of the profession. On a long run basis, however, it is believed that 
the present policy should be continued, subject to review and pos- 
sible change on an annual basis. 

The test of a collection's value is its usefulness. Professor 
Rohdenburg, writing of Avery in 1954, observed: 

As a tribute to the foresight of the donors and their close associate, 
Russell Sturgis, it may be acknowledged that the Library, in the pass- 
ing decades, has exerted a profound influence on the professional de- 
velopment of architecture and the literary contribution of American 
writers in the field. Seldom is a significant scholarly architectural work 
published by an American author that does not in some degree benefit 
from the great collection housed there. 2 

LAW LIBRARY. Among the university law collections of the coun- 
try, Columbia's is surpassed only by those of Harvard and Yale, 
and Columbia's Law School has long been regarded as one of our 
truly national schools. With a strong interest in international law 
problems, it has developed an extensive foreign law collection, 
available to the faculty and students for the study of comparative 
law. The demands on the Library are related to the world of law, 
rather than to the narrower interests that exist in most institu- 
tions. Roman law, foreign law, Anglo-American law, and ecclesias- 
tical law, as well as court reports of all kinds, statutes, digests, serv- 
ices, public utilities reports, and the other tools and research sources 
of lawyers are included in the collections. The development of 
research programs in the school has placed a further burden upon 
the Library. In a special report prepared by the Law Librarian, 
describing the Law Library needs for 1956-57, it was pointed 

2 Theodor K. Rohdenburg, A History of the School of Architecture (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1954), p. 75. 
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out that more and more the student of law, particularly in the 
type of program being developed at Columbia, uses 

large masses of materials in the fields of penology, psychiatry, social 
work, and other disciplines. The so-called public law subjects, includ- 
ing constitutional law, administrative law, trade regulation, and taxa- 
tion, constantly call for additions to the Library's collection of works 
that in another day would have been deemed of interest to economists, 
political scientists, historians, and sociologists. The work in corpora- 
tions and corporate finance has taken Columbia's Law Faculty and law 
students into areas previously ignored by lawyers. These and many 
other subjects place on the Law Library the obligation to provide 
supplemental materials that are in frequent use by the modern attor- 
ney, though a conventional system of classification might place the 
volumes in some other, less accessible collection. 

A basic question raised in this statement is to what extent law 
students and faculty members are to use collections at Columbia 
other than those in the Law Library. The assumption has been 
that only in exceptional cases would it be desirable to duplicate 
materials found in Butler, Business, Engineering, or other li- 
braries which acquire items of direct usefulness to students of 
legal problems. Certainly the criterion of duplication in instances 
of this kind should be extent of use. The Law Library is a good 
example of the general policy of the Columbia University Li- 
braries to act cooperatively. Although the success of intralibrary 
cooperation depends considerably upon the individuals who are 
serving at a particular time, adherence to a policy of minimal 
duplication in overlapping situations has in the long run been 
effective and has proved an economy of great value to the Uni- 
versity. The future policy of the Libraries should emphasize the 
need for smooth intralibrary lending and use. 

MEDICAL LIBRARY. The Library of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons is the third largest in the New York area in terms of to- 
tal volumes, the two larger being the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine and the Kings County Medical Society libraries. With col- 
lections of almost 200,000 volumes (including those in storage in 
various places) and a group of 2,300 periodicals received regu- 
larly, the Library is in a position to support effectively the work 
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of the students, faculty, technicians, and administrative personnel 
of the Medical Center. 

The Medical Library has the responsibility for providing the 
literature to support the programs of medical education, medical 
research, and care of patients in the Columbia University-Presby- 
terian Medical Center and the institutions affiliated with it. It also 
supports the programs of studies of certain departments (each desig- 
nated below by an asterisk) in the Faculty of Pure Science and 
Teachers College (graduate nursing education). 

Comprehensive collections are maintained for the work of the 
following departments: Anatomy*, Anesthesiology, Biochemistry*, 
Dentistry, Dermatology, Medicine, Microbiology 5 *, Neurological 
Surgery, Neurology, Nursing, Obstetrics and Gynecology, Ortho- 
pedic Surgery, Otolaryngology, Pathology*, Pediatrics, Pharmacol- 
ogy*, Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, Physiology*, Public 
Health, Radiology, Surgery, and Urology. Comprehensive collec- 
tions of literature are also maintained for certain subjects where no 
department exists, such as oncology, history of medicine, and plastic 
surgery, the last mentioned being maintained at the exhaustive 

level. 

The Webster Library of Plastic Surgery is maintained at the 
Medical Center as a gift of Dr. Jerome P. Webster. In the original 
agreement, two points were made: (i) that the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital would house the Library and (2) that Columbia University 
would maintain the collection. During the past year or so there 
has been some question about the first point of this agreement. 
The future location of this library is therefore subject to recon- 
sideration. The problem posed here raises a basic issue of policy 
in regard to library installations. It would appear to the Subcom- 
mittee that the University should hesitate to make any agreement 
about any library collection which contains stipulations concern- 
ing permanent locations of materials. Such an agreement not only 
places a burden upon the University, particularly in a situation 
involving space not belonging to it, but creates administrative 
difficulties for the Libraries. 

Although the Medical Library has the primary responsibility for 
supporting the work of the Ophthalmology and Psychiatry De- 
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partments, comprehensive collections are not maintained in the 
two fields. Since libraries in these fields are maintained at the 
Medical Center by the Presbyterian Hospital (ophthalmology) 
and the New York State Psychiatric Institute (psychiatry), the 
Medical Library maintains only general research collections in 
these areas. 

Because of activities in the Medical Center, it is necessary to 
maintain working collections in certain subject areas even though 
the primary responsibility for collecting the literature extensively 
lies elsewhere. These subjects include botany, chemistry, mathe- 
matical statistics, pharmacy, physical anthropology, physics, psy- 
chology, social work, sociology, and zoology. Efforts are made to 
coordinate collecting in these areas with other units of the library 
system. 

Although the aim is to be comprehensive in various areas of 
medicine, acquisitions in the following fields, largely because of 
inadequacy of funds, are not up to par: dermatology, orthopedic 
surgery, otolaryngology, and urology. Since World War II, the 
Library also has slipped badly in the acquisition of journals in the 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese languages. 

SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. Many of the larger university libraries 
have established special collections departments which are re- 
sponsible for the preservation and administration of rare books 
and similar materials which need protection. These departments 
are relatively expensive in terms of acquisitional funds and special 
care. In recent professional literature there have been some sug- 
gestions that perhaps the expenditures of such funds are not justi- 
fied in terms of educational and research programs. 

However, William A. Jackson, in charge of the Houghton Li- 
brary, Harvard University, commented as follows on these ques- 
tions: 

In considering rare books in a university library, it is pertinent to 
examine what role, if any, they may have in solving the educational 
problems o our generation. Our educationists rightfully regard "the 
capacity for research as a test of ability of scholars and a guarantee of 
soundness in teachers," and they recognize that in the humanities 
there is a disciplinary tradition as severe and exacting as that in any 
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of the sciences, and indeed even more venerable. The sciences of epig- 
raphy and paleography, the newer procedures of bibliography, the pa- 
tient assembling of data in history and biography, textual criticism 
these are the time-proved methods and processes of humanistic scholar- 
ship, and scholarship will not remain sound unless training in such 
disciplines is fairly widespread. And in all of these disciplines the access 
to original material, often, of course, rare books and manuscripts, is 
essential if the training is to be maintained at a level which will enable 
the younger scholars to advance beyond their teachers. 3 

The Special Collections Department at Columbia contains 
nearly 200,000 volumes, one of the largest units of the Libraries. 
In addition to book materials it contains several hundred thou- 
sand manuscripts in the form of some 250 files of correspond- 
ence and "papers/* as well as collections of historical maps, broad- 
sides, prints, and various ephemera such as posters, pamphlets, and 
brochures. 

The materials housed in Special Collections are there primarily 
because of their rarity, value, or importance as editions or particu- 
lar copies; because of specific restrictions forming part of the terms 
of acquisition; because of some unusual physical form which makes 
them unsuited for normal handling; or because they represent 
subject areas that have been assigned to the Department. Al- 
though humanities and social sciences are predominant, other 
fields also are represented. The materials fall into the following 
categories: 

1. Rare books and book manuscripts. 

2. Manuscript collections; integrated files that range from a half- 
dozen pieces to literally thousands of individual items. 

3. Restricted collections, some with high rare-book content 
(Plimpton, Lodge, Seligman), some highly mixed as to rarity 
(Spinoza, Phoenix, Dale). 

4. Deposit collections, both manuscript and book, and from both 
within and outside the University (Holland Society, Pinthus, 
Parsons, Medical Historical). They may be highly mixed as 

*"The Importance of Rare Books and Manuscripts in a University Library," in 
The Place of the Library in a University: A Conference Held at Harvard University 
30-31 March 1949 (Cambridge: Harvard University Library, 1950), p. 27. 
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to rare-book content, but their terms of deposit usually re- 
quire special administration. 

5. Full-coverage collections, highly mixed as to rarity (Epstean, 
manuscript catalogs, Joan of Arc, Mary Queen of Scots, Book 
Arts. The last mentioned is now being split, with Special Col- 
lections retaining only the rare items). 

6. Certain specified non-book materials (classical coins, epig- 
raphy and papyrus specimens, early mathematical instru- 
ments, prints, paintings and drawings, cuneiform tablets, 
early typographic equipment, bookplates, and other ma- 
terials). 

7. Columbiana (in Low); and the Russian Archives. 

In connection with rare books, it should be noted that through 
the increasing generosity of donors and through the use of special 
funds such as Bancroft, Smith, and Gonzalez Lodge, holdings in 
exceptional rarities are developing rapidly. The possession of these 
imposes special responsibilities in security measures, surveillance 
of use, maintenance of records, display in exhibitions, special ref- 
erence service, and a stated or implied obligation to continue ac- 
quisitions so as to develop a collection once it has been begun. All 
these activities are costly, and despite Mr. Jackson's observation, 
they raise questions which involve administrative policy for the 
future. 

These questions may be stated as follows: (i) What is the useful- 
ness of the rare book collections for the future educational and 
research programs of the University? (2) What might be done 
about releasing from Special Collections such materials as might 
better be handled by the general Circulation Department? (3) What 
should be the policy of the Libraries in accepting manuscript col- 
lections and files of correspondence, which take up stack space at 
a faster rate than rare books? (4) What policy should be established 
in connection with deposit collections? (5) What should be the 
policy in regard to the centralization of rare materials in one de- 
partment of the Libraries? and (6) What are the ultimate ob- 
jectives of the Libraries in connection with the growing files of 
limited-use, difficult-to-replace materials in the general stacks? 

Although rare books, properly identified $s such, are sought 
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after by research libraries and are frequently obtained at premium 
prices as well as by gift, each volume added to the collection should 
be evaluated in terms of its usefulness to the instructional and re- 
search programs. By and large the faculty members, as well as the 
executive officers, consider the special collections of Columbia 
among its greatest assets. In the past, with faculty concurrence and 
assistance, special collections have been purchased for substantial 
sums; in recent years the Bancroft Fund has been used in this way. 
Thus, there has been an effort on the part of the library admin- 
istration to procure such materials in line with faculty thinking 
and suggestion. The faculty members especially have a responsible 
part to play in this activity, but with full realization of the im- 
plications of adding such materials to the Libraries when these are 
seldom or never used. 

The need for the University to recognize and provide for the 
costs of processing gifts is also important. Unless the technical units 
of the Libraries are provided with sufficient assistance, such as an 
adequate number of catalogers, the present delays in processing 
gifts will continue. Such costs should be taken into account be- 
fore gifts are accepted, and special funds or regular appropriations 
specifically earmarked for these purposes should be provided. 

The question concerning the release from Special Collections 
of volumes which might better be handled by the general Circu- 
lation Department is not an easy one to answer, particularly in 
the case of "complete-coverage" collections. The suggestion that 
Special Collections restrict itself to the administration of single 
items and collections which on their own merit warrant special 
regulations appears to be the reasonable solution. More important, 
however, is the establishment of a policy under which the Uni- 
versity will avoid acceptance of unreasonable commitments or 
conditions with respect to gift collections. 

The rapid increase in the number of manuscript collections and 
files of correspondence coming to the University as gifts suggests 
the need for more precise criteria for selection, even if this should 
mean a reduction in such acquisitions. This does not mean that 
manuscripts and correspondence files are not needed in the Li- 
braries but rather that Columbia should concentrate on those 
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peculiarly appropriate to it, leaving others to other institutions. 
Here again the faculty members have a responsible part to play 
in counsel on matters of this kind. 

Sufficient difficulty has arisen in the acceptance of deposit col- 
lections those collections which do not belong to the University 
but are placed in the Libraries for indeterminate periods for the 
use of students and faculty members to warrant the University 
Libraries taking a firm stand when such cases arise. This is par- 
ticularly true if the collections are likely not to come eventually 
to Columbia and when the acquisitional program is affected by 
their presence. 

Some movement in recent years, especially by the Business Li- 
brary and the science libraries, to transfer rarities to Special Collec- 
tions suggests an answer to the question of whether the services 
and future interests of the Columbia Libraries would not be better 
served if its rare books and manuscripts, no matter what the sub- 
ject field, were housed in a single location, under a single admin- 
istration, and subject to a single set of regulations. Faculty mem- 
bers have varied in their opinions regarding general centraliza- 
tion of resources, but there is reason to believe that faculty advice 
on assembling particular rare materials would be helpful as a 
guide. Such materials as exist in special libraries, such as Avery, 
or in language collections, such as East Asiatic, might better re- 
main where they are, even where there are no restrictions against 
moving them. The criterion of usefulness appears to have relevance 
here. 

In connection with the question relating to the growing body 
of limited-use, difficult-to-replace materials, the future policy of 
the Libraries in respect to open stacks is an issue. The "core col- 
lection" in Butler contains tens of thousands of items, which singly 
are little-used, but which in the aggregate produce sizable reader 
statistics. The present policy of generally widespread access to 
the stacks contributes to a gradual deterioration in the physical 
condition of the materials shelved there, and many materials not 
unusual or rare at the time of acquisition become so with the 
passage of time. The general question of stack access is considered 
in the section on readers' services, but the Special Collections 
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Department is directly concerned with the growing body of de- 
veloping rarities in the General Library. It is the opinion of the 
Subcommittee that consideration should be given to some means 
by which these candidates for the Special Collections Department 
might be isolated and placed under appropriate care and control. 
In many cases, it is these materials which make for the greatness 
of the humanities and social science research collections, and lack 
of attention now may result in depriving future scholars of in- 
valuable sources for their studies. 

The Special Collections Department is a vital thread in the 
Columbia library pattern of the future. It needs new quarters, 
which are discussed elsewhere, but more important, it needs guid- 
ance in its collecting policy. This guidance must come from 
faculty members and the Administration, and where the current 
collecting policy in the various categories of materials is an ac- 
ceptable one it should be underscored and encouraged. The 
Friends of the Libraries group, of recent vintage and active in 
promoting many of the acquisitional developments of the last few 
years, should view their contributions as a tangible means of im- 
plementing the efforts of the Libraries to provide the types of 
materials which are important for instruction and research. 

ORAL HISTORY RESEARCH PROJECT. Transcribed records have been 
made of interviews with some 450 persons prominent in the fields 
of politics, journalism, book publishing, fine arts, business, and 
labor. The materials are housed in Special Collections and are 
available for examination by qualified scholars, but they may not 
be reproduced nor loaned to other institutions. About one third 
of the memoirs may not be examined until a specified number of 
years after the death of the person interviewed. 

COLUMBIANA. The collections in Columbiana consist of three 
types of material: archives of the University, a library and refer- 
ence collection, and memorabilia. Included are practically all of 
the surviving University archives up to 1890 and a considerable 
number of later date; these embrace minutes of the Trustees and 
faculties, the papers accompanying them (such as reports ordered 
filed), and correspondence of the University administration and 
of various schools and departments. The library of Columbiana 
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consists of about 13,000 volumes of University publications and 
material relating to Columbia; it contains all official publications 
of the University (reports, catalogs, bulletins, serial publications), 
the theses and dissertations submitted for Columbia degrees, and 
all prize essays. In addition to books there is a large reference 
collection of biographical clippings, photographs, and ephemera 
in vertical files, and there is subject material of the same character, 
both historical and current, relating to the schools, departments, 
and activities of the University. Columbiana's holdings of memo- 
rabilia are extensive, and include diplomas, association books, 
medals, silver, furniture, scrapbooks, student notebooks, and photo- 
graphs. There has not been at Columbia a planned program of 
archival collecting, and it would seem that the University might 
review its practices in this respect. 

ENGINEERING LIBRARY. Because of the availability of the Engi- 
neering Societies Library here in New York, the Engineering 
Library at Columbia has not attempted to be comprehensive in 
all fields. According to executive officers and faculty members 
there is little historical research in the various areas of engineer- 
ing, and cooperative collecting with other libraries is the desired 
approach. The growth of curricula and research in industrial 
engineering has led to comprehensive collecting in such fields 
as management science and time study. Exhaustive collecting of 
materials in operations research is part of the present program. 
Comprehensive acquisitions are sought in the fields of strength 
of materials, various aspects of electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing, machine design, mining, and metallurgy. Basic information 
collections are being acquired in such fields as public utilities 
(reports of management), transportation, patent management, 
naval architecture, military engineering, railway engineering, auto- 
motive engineering, industrial chemistry, food handling and proc- 
essing, extraction of petroleum, textiles (as materials), building 
construction, and report writing. More material is needed in 
automotive engineering. Working collections being developed 
include statistics (industrial applications), industrial economics, 
general engineering, mechanical drawing, engineering education, 
biography, lubrication (mechanical engineering), telephone and 
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telegraph (electrical engineering), nuclear engineering and atomic 
power, machine design, machine shop and foundry, soil mechanics, 
structural analysis, roads and streets, aeronautical engineering, 
fuels, iron and steel (metallurgy), pre-stressed concrete and the 
general field of concrete (building construction). 

Collecting includes materials in various languages, and in recent 
years there has been interest in acquiring Russian literature relat- 
ing to mechanisms (mechanical engineering), machine design, and 
industrial economics. 

Serious questions have been raised concerning the collection of 
330,000 trade catalogs maintained by the Library. Undoubtedly 
these catalogs have considerable research value for the history of 
engineering, but they are little used in the present programs in 
the curriculum. The disposition of this collection for the general 
use of engineering researchers is a problem which might be ex- 
plored by Columbia in cooperation with other libraries. The ex- 
ecutive officers of the School of Engineering generally have not 
urged the retention of this collection. 

EAST ASIATIC LIBRARY. The East Asiatic collections number al- 
most 200,000 volumes and represent one of the largest of the kind 
in America. In recent years war and Communism in eastern Asia 
have caused difficulties in acquiring publications in the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Korean languages. The East Asiatic Library has 
built up lists of Chinese desiderata which are considered neces- 
sary for the continued development of the collections. At the 
present time, these are being distributed to dealers abroad with 
the expectation that some of the titles may be acquired. Several 
libraries send Chinese and Japanese materials in the vernacular 
to East Asiatic. The Law Library in particular suggests that the 
acquisition of this type of material should be greatly expanded. 

A basic issue for the future acquisition policy is the extent of 
coverage of materials from Southeast Asia. It would appear that 
the policy might well emphasize the strengthening of the Chinese 
and Japanese collections, without attempting to compete with 
Yale, Cornell, and Pennsylvania in holdings from South and South- 
east Asia. Basic information collections in some of these areas 
might be part of the program of acquisition for Columbia. 
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Another issue concerning not only the East Asiatic collections 
but the other area collections is the housing and arrangement of 
related materials. For East Asiatic, this involves materials in West- 
ern languages concerning China, Japan, and Korea. The general 
observation on this point by the librarians and faculty members 
is that such materials might well remain classified on the basis 
of subject content, rather than be relocated with the materials in 
the Oriental languages. However, this is not a clear-cut issue, 
and in a related case involving Columbia's Turkish materials, 
the faculty member directly concerned with the acquisition and 
organization of the materials in this field has maintained that 
grouping together all materials on an area, regardless of subject, 
is more effective for the student and researcher. The past experi- 
ence of libraries suggests that adherence to the principle of arrange- 
ment by subject, except in the case of a few languages which are 
not easily handled by most users, is the one to follow. 

MUSIC LIBRARY. Materials in the Music Library include 17,653 
scores, 9,863 volumes of musical literature, 11,204 phonograph 
records, and 215 microfilms. The Library now has 38,935 pieces 
(December, 1956) not counting some music materials in Butler, 
and if the present rate of increase continues, in another ten years 
the collection will have well over 50,000 pieces. The space prob- 
lems of the Music Library, which are critical, are relevant to this 
growth, since lack of space has inhibited the Library in increas- 
ing its collections. In a report made in 1944, Columbia stood 
ninth in holdings among various music libraries in the country. 
In 1956, many other libraries, especially in the Midwest and Far 
West, undoubtedly have outdistanced the Columbia collections. 
The Music librarian reports that "it is safe to say that Columbia's 
position has dropped from ninth to somewhere in the twenties 
at this time." 

A basic question raised by the Music librarian, and referred to 
earlier, may be discussed in more detail at this point. He writes as 
follows: 

Is this library to function as the Music Library of the University, giv- 
ing the same services and materials to that institution as the New 
York Public Library does to the city, or is it to confine itself to the 
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Music Department and build up a collection of materials for use in 
instructional and research work of that department? If it is to be an 
adjunct of the teaching department then it must concentrate on multi- 
ple copies at the expense of the unusual volumes and sets. If it is to be 
the music center for the university then an attempt should be made to 
provide as much as possible in the field to suit the catholic tastes of 
music lovers. Music presents another peculiar problem which is not 
duplicated in other fields in that in no other subject is there a need to 
have the same work in so many working editions. For instance, for one 
opera we need to have the full score, a piano-vocal arrangement, a min- 
iature score of the whole work and excerpts, librettos, and also books 
written about the work. If we are catering only to graduate students 
then one or at the most two working editions would be all that would 
be necessary, but our students range from employees taking one tuition- 
exempt course to doctoral candidates. Within the department also 
there is a lack of understanding. If I spend a large sum of money on a 
scholarly edition to support graduate research, funds are not available 
for eight copies of an opera needed for the Opera Workshop for the 
use of students for study and rehearsal. The deterioration of music is 
rapid, and especially when students use the library copies for their 
own lessons instead of purchasing copies of music which they have 
been asked to study and prepare. ... At the present time the collec- 
tion is being forced to meet the needs of so many groups of students 
that no one is completely happy. There are graduate students of musi- 
cology and composition, undergraduate music majors from the College, 
Barnard, and General Studies, as well as non-music majors from these 
three schools. There are also students from Teachers College and the 
Union Theological Seminary who use this library because of the lim- 
ited scope of their collections. 

Undoubtedly, with the development of a new arts center which 
would include the Music Library, refinements of acquisitional 
policy would be worked out. In the meantime it appears that 
unless the Administration, aware of the difficulties of the Music 
Library, is able to provide additional quarters in the Journalism 
building, the resources of the Library are likely to be limited in 
scope and the services somewhat restricted. 

Music, of course, covers all countries, languages, and periods. 
However, in the development of policies of acquisition for the 
future, some limitations are in order. In such areas as phonograph 
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records, the intention is to be comprehensive in collecting; this 
scope is also assigned for thematic catalogs. Comprehensive collec- 
tions are suggested for folk and primitive music (used in research), 
music literature in general, history and criticism, music library 
catalogs, periodicals, dissertations, and music available on micro- 
film. General research collections are needed in music dealers' 
catalogs, music for performance, and biography. Working collec- 
tions are desirable in theoretical tests and manuals, instruments 
and orchestration, and librettos. Music for teaching, voice train- 
ing manuals, ballet material, analytical program notes, liturgical 
reference materials, and language dictionaries are to be obtained 
at the basic information collection level. The main languages of 
musicology are German, French, Italian, and English in that order, 
closely followed by Dutch, Latin, Russian, Spanish, and other 
languages. There is really no language which would be excluded 
if something were published in that language which would not 
be available in any other. Russian and Scandinavian materials not 
available in other languages are being acquired when essential 
to the program of the Department. Microfilm materials have been 
acquired gradually, particularly through the efforts of the faculty 
members. 

Both the executive officer and members of the music faculty are 
aware of the shortcomings of the Music Library in terms of re- 
sources and quarters, and the future program of the Libraries must 
consider this to be one of the high priority situations needing 
improvement. 

Although not affiliated with Columbia, the library of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, which has a collection of some 24,000 pieces 
of music, 6,000 books in English, and almost 5,000 foreign books, 
is sometimes used by Columbia students and faculty members. 
Circulation of these materials is not allowed to non-Juilliard peo- 
ple. The library is strong in contemporary music, and does not 
try to collect the type of research materials being assembled at 
Columbia. 4 

Similarly, the rich collections of the New York Public Library 

*In February, 1957, it was announced that Juilliard plans to move from Morning- 
side Heights to the Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts. 
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are accessible to Columbia students. Again, however, most of these 
materials do not circulate. 

LIBRARY SERVICE LIBRARY. The Library Service Library contains 
over 70,000 volumes and is the largest university collection in 
librarianship in the country. The collections are comprehensive 
in most areas, and many foreign periodicals are received. Library 
catalogs, reports, surveys, and transactions of societies and associa- 
tions are collected. The Library has a comprehensive collection 
of college and university catalogs. Since librarianship goes into 
all fields of knowledge, faculty and students must use other parts 
of the library system. A basic problem is the extent of collecting 
in fields of education, such as adult education and audio-visual 
materials. Although Teachers College collects comprehensively in 
these fields, the Library Service Library has been acquiring mate- 
rials which are used specifically for course work. 

In the section on readers' services, attention is called to the prob- 
lems arising from the increasing number of part-time and evening 
students in the School. This is not peculiar to the Library School, 
but it involves a changing character of library use. With the 
change of the library program in recent years to master's and 
doctoral programs, additional advanced courses and seminars, and 
the development of a course in international problems of librarian- 
ship, there may be some increase in library use over that which 
exists at present. 

AREA COLLECTIONS. Area collections are not really new to Colum- 
bia. The Butler stacks have thousands of volumes which fall into 
regional categories, and the East Asiatic collections are of long 
standing. As noted earlier, however, the development of the 
centers of studies in relation to specific areas of the world has 
brought a series of new activities to the Libraries. Area studies 
are concerned not only with language and literature, but also with 
geography, economics, government, law, history, anthropology, 
ethnology, and international relations. Thus, the collecting of 
library materials for the area studies cuts across all disciplines. 
Practically all world areas are covered in terms of publications. 
At the present time the only areas not being covered at least on 
working or general research levels are India, Africa, and Southeast 
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Asia. A limited number of courses related to these regions are 
being given, however, and some materials need to be collected in 
these fields. 

Discussions with the executive officers and the instructional staff 
in the area studies reveal that certain major decisions must be 
made in regard to institute-library relationships. The institute 
resources are so interwoven with other library activities that they 
may be treated briefly at this point. Decisions involve (i) acquisi- 
tions, (2) personnel, (3) organization of materials, and (4) upkeep 
of the collections. 

Since the area studies have been and are likely to remain small 
in terms of the number of students and faculty members, it is 
apparent that library expenditures are likely to be high in terms 
of number of users. The materials needed are frequently research 
publications periodicals, documents, journals, gazettes, as well 
as books that are difficult to acquire. The diversified languages 
involve acquisition programs leading to all parts of the world. 
Many of the older materials are unavailable in the usual markets, 
and require searching among dealers everywhere. New titles are 
issued in small editions and are quickly exhausted. The paper 
is usually of poor quality. In many cases, microreproductions will 
need to be acquired. Moreover, active current programs are essen- 
tial if publications now being issued are to be collected by the 
Libraries at reasonable prices. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the acquisition and servicing 
of the materials being assembled for the area studies is the procure- 
ment of personnel who are linguistically competent, who have a 
broad and special knowledge of the book markets and other sources 
of materials, and who are sufficiently aware of the library problems 
involved to assist in carrying through a thorough library program. 
The desirable direction for the future in this respect is to recruit 
individuals who are not only experts in the particular area in- 
volved, but who are also bibliographically inclined. The combina- 
tion of a library and teaching background could be made to fur- 
nish the institutes with capable instructors who would also par- 
ticipate in the library program. Since these would be responsible 
positions, it has been urged that individuals be appointed with 
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sufficient rank to attract the desired competence. If relatively com- 
plete responsibility for selection of area materials is to be assigned 
to the University Libraries, properly qualified staff and adequate 
budget will have to be provided. 

Much of the material needed by the students and faculty mem- 
bers of the institutes is located in Butler Library. However, some 
of it is scattered throughout the system. The Law and Interna- 
tional Law Libraries, for example, contain much material of inter- 
est to institute members. The major problem raised by the institute 
personnel is the proper organization of the materials for easy 
use. Since the institute approach cuts across various subject fields, 
it has been urged that these materials be organized as area groups. 
As mentioned earlier, this is contrary to the general past practice 
of the Libraries, which has been to organize materials on a subject 
basis, irrespective of language, in all fields except the Oriental. 
It has been felt that, while both approaches are reasonable, the 
greater number of faculty and students use the materials from a 
subject point of view. Depending upon the future development 
of the institute programs of the University, it may be that this 
policy will become less sound and need revision. It is important, 
however, that false starts be avoided if possible, since reclassifica- 
tion of library materials is time consuming and costly, and rarely 
is completely satisfactory to all users. Undoubtedly much atten- 
tion needs to be devoted to the organization of all materials re- 
lated to the several institutes. 

Another basic issue in regard to the area collections concerns 
the future upkeep of the materials. The Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Carnegie Corporation have provided grants to the Uni- 
versity for the purchase of materials, some foreign governments 
have contributed materials through the intercession of Columbia 
faculty members, and some materials have been acquired through 
exchange with the Library of Congress and other libraries. Thus 
the Russian and Turkish collections, for example, have been 
built up by foundation grants and governmental aid, respectively, 
and many of the Japanese materials have been duplicates acquired 
from the Library of Congress. 

In the near future the University will need to make a decision 
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as to support of the library programs of the institutes. As founda- 
tion or governmental grants diminish or cease, the University 
will have to budget stipulated sums for the purchase of materials, 
for the reproduction of materials which are not available in the 
original form, and possibly for subsidization of interlibrary loans 
for faculty members and researchers. Certainly every oppor- 
tunity should be taken for the development of cooperative pro- 
grams in library collecting with other universities which have been 
strengthening or initiating area studies. The institutes at present, 
as indicated, provide almost world coverage of publications. 

The preceding sections do not, of course, cover all of the collec- 
tions in the Columbia Libraries. The various science collections, 
the mathematics collection, the map collection, the social science 
collections, the language and literature collections, and the under- 
graduate collections in Barnard and Columbia Colleges represent 
other large groups of materials available to students and faculty 
members. The microfilm and microcard collections in the School 
of Library Service are discussed in Chapter V. These growing 
collections undoubtedly will need more attention on the part of 
the Libraries in the near future. 

The collections of the affiliated institutions other than Barnard, 
which is primarily a working library in all fields for undergraduate 
students, represent important holdings. The New York School 
of Social Work Library is probably the most comprehensive 
library of its kind associated with a school in this field. The 
Pharmacy Library is primarily a working library, and up to the 
present there has been no effort to develop the field of pharma- 
cology; this will become necessary as a result of the advanced 
research and doctoral programs which are planned. Teachers Col- 
lege Library is the largest library in the field of education in the 
country. The same is true of the Union Theological Seminary 
Library in its field. 

Libraries in the campus area which are used by Columbia stu- 
dents and faculty also include the collections of the four language 
houses Casa Hispdnica, Deutsches Haus, Maison Fran^aise, and 
Paterno. The libraries of Casa Hispanica and Deutsches Haus 
are not financed by Columbia, but funds provided by the Uni- 
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versity to Maison Fran$aise are spent in part for books and for the 
salary of the library assistant. Of the four language houses, only 
Paterno Library in Casa Italiana is administered by the University 
Libraries. It would appear that in the case of the three nonrelated 
libraries, and particularly in the case of Maison Fran^aise, the 
relationships with the central library administration should be 
clearly defined as regards acquisition policy. 

The Jewish Theological Seminary is probably the strongest 
library in its field in the country. Its present collecting program 
includes Israeli materials, which are of considerable value to the 
Center of Israeli Studies at Columbia. St. Luke's Hospital and 
St. Vladimir's Seminary have small collections, primarily for the 
use of their special groups in medicine and theology respectively. 
Questionnaires from faculty members indicated that these libraries 
are used occasionally, particularly by individuals who are associ- 
ated with these institutions as well as with Columbia. 

The Brander Matthews Dramatic Library, located on the sixth 
floor of Philosophy Hall, is not a part of the University Libraries 
system. It has its own budget and personnel, a part-time assistant, 
and acquires from 75 to 100 books annually. The collection num- 
bers about 4,000 volumes of books and periodicals. In addition 
there are large folders of illustrations, clippings, and, located in 
the office of the Director of the Brander Matthews Museum, an 
extensive collection of program notes. The Brander Matthews 
Museum, located on the fourth floor of the Low Library, con- 
tains stage props and other dramatic aids. The future location 
of the Brander Matthews Library is a problem that should be set 
down for decision by the University administration, the faculties 
using the materials, and the library administration. Discussions 
with members of the faculty of the English department and of 
the School of Dramatic Arts suggest that the most desirable move 
would be to Butler Library. Much of the book and periodical col- 
lection is undoubtedly duplicate material, but the amount is diffi- 
cult to determine at present. Approximately 8,000 volumes of 
drama texts from the Brander Matthews collection, as well as 
the Brander Matthews papers, are already housed in Special Col- 
lections. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS. Various members of the faculty and 
the Libraries have called attention to the failure to establish 
a systematic and expanded program in audio-visual materials 
(films, recordings, etc.), over and above microreproductions. Teach- 
ers College probably has done more in this respect than the Colum- 
bia Libraries, although in the requests for additional funds for 
resources which are discussed later in this report, some of the 
Columbia units have asked for nominal support in obtaining such 
materials. At Columbia the practice has been for departments and 
schools, rather than the Libraries, to develop audio-visual collec- 
tions to be used as teaching aids. In one case that of the pho- 
nograph record collection maintained in Music departmental 
funds provide for the acquisition of materials which subsequently 
are housed and serviced by the Libraries. Because of the dispersed 
nature of the Libraries it does not appear desirable to recommend 
that the audio-visual materials now held be centralized, either 
in Butler or at any other location. It would be useful, however, 
in the publication of a handbook for faculty and students, to in- 
clude a listing of available audio-visual sources. 

The larger question of audio-visual materials in the University 
is another matter, possibly deserving separate study. The Colum- 
bia University Press offers certain services on a fee basis. A lan- 
guage materials center has been under discussion. By and large, 
however, Columbia appears to have lagged in providing and en- 
couraging the use of these newer forms of instructional materials. 
Some universities have placed audio-visual services in the custody 
of their libraries; others have developed separate institution-wide 
units. The right solution for Columbia will have to await further 
study. 



AMOUNT OF DUPLICATION 

Duplication of materials in and among the various libraries 
at Columbia has been treated in different ways during the history 
of the units. Problems occur in such areas as reference works, 
periodicals, current reading materials, and research monographs 
in the central stacks and those needed by departments with over- 
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lapping interests. Difficulties arise both from the duplication of 
single or multiple copies of a title among the several libraries 
and from the necessity to provide multiple copies of "mass-use" 
materials in a single department. 

Some effort has been made to restrict to certain departmental 
libraries reference works which are of special significance to them. 
However, duplication in trade and national bibliographies be- 
tween the Reference Department in Butler and the School of 
Library Service on the sixth floor of the same building is necessary 
if the sets of materials in the Reference Department are to be 
kept intact and protected from mass use by the large classes of 
library school students using these titles as "laboratory equip- 
ment/* The duplication of Beilstein between the Chemistry Li- 
brary and the Medical Library is necessary not only from the 
standpoint of the special needs of these units but also because 
of the distance between the libraries. The duplication of certain 
reference works, such as the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
between the Reference Department and the Burgess Library, just 
a floor above the Reference Department in Butler, is considered 
necessary in order to provide essential tools in two locations where 
reader use is heavy. A basic question which needs resolution, 
however, is to what extent, if at all, the Reference Department 
should acquire reference works in subject fields covered by depart- 
mental or school libraries. 

Duplication of periodicals may be a much more serious problem 
than the duplication of reference works, since periodicals repre- 
sent costly investments over long periods of time in terms of sub- 
scription price, housing, and binding. The purchase of two copies 
of a single periodical frequently precludes, because of budgetary 
restrictions, the purchase of a second, different title. But with 
overlapping interests existing between various libraries, it has 
become necessary to acquire multiple copies of many periodical 
titles. Libraries off campus, such as the Medical Library, or li- 
braries which are in buildings somewhat distant from Butler or 
from other units with overlapping interests find it necessary to 
duplicate titles. A rigorous approach to decisions concerning the 
binding and storing of duplicate copies of periodicals is essential. 
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It may be desirable in some cases not to bind a particular periodi- 
cal title at all, but rather to preserve it on microfilm. 

Duplication of copies of titles needed for reserve reading is a 
third problem in this area. Faculty members are aware of the 
problem and have cooperated in keeping duplication to a mini- 
mum. However, despite the joint efforts of the faculty and the 
Libraries, one of the most frequent complaints from students is 
that sufficient copies are not available of books needed for class 
work. 

The practice of the College Library is to obtain one copy of a 
title for each five to ten students in the class in which the reading 
has been assigned, the actual number of copies depending on such 
factors as the total size of the class, the length of the assignment, 
and the length of time in which the assignment is to be completed. 
Practice varies among the various units of the Libraries, but the 
problem exists in some form in virtually all of them. 

The evidence suggests that additional financial support is re- 
quired in order to do efficiently the job which the instructional 
program demands of the Libraries. Further consideration of the 
problem of reserve reading appears later in the chapters on readers' 
services and financial support. 

Duplication of research monographs between the General Li- 
brary in Butler and the departmental and school libraries repre- 
sents another problem area. For many years the Libraries limited 
the number of copies of research monographs, fiction, and other 
items going into the general stacks. This restrictive policy was 
relaxed in the early 194.0*5 because of the loss of materials and 
the physical deterioration of volumes resulting from use. The 
duplication between libraries has been watched with some care, 
and departmental and school librarians usually have restricted 
purchases to essential items when desired titles have been found 
to be in other collections of the system. As a result there is a heavy 
intralibrary loan service between the central Circulation Depart- 
ment and the departmental and school units. This policy should 
be continued, with an efficient messenger service to support it. 

In duplication of research monographs, periodicals, and reserve 
books, the time span for holding multiple copies must be worked 
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out carefully, since these are space-consuming materials. In areas 
where Columbia wishes to retain no more than working collec- 
tions, every effort must be made by faculty members and librarians 
to eliminate materials which are either peripheral or not impor- 
tant for current or future programs. 

AN ACQUISITION PROGRAM FOR THE LIBRARIES 

Building the resources of the Libraries is one of the primary 
tasks of the librarians, working closely with faculty members. 
Stanley Pargellis, the librarian of the Newberry Library in Chi- 
cago, called attention in 1944 5 to the variety of ways in which 
research libraries were being developed. A basic problem raised 
was ' 'Should the acquisition policy of the research library be 
inclusive or selective?" This was actually an academic question, 
since the selection of library materials in a university will vary 
from subject to subject. If the various areas of literature are placed 
on a spectrum, inclusive emphasis will be given to certain subjects 
at one end, and little or no attention to certain subjects at the 
other. Thus, at Columbia, the literature of architecture is col- 
lected by the Avery Library on a world-wide basis. The literature 
of agriculture, however, is not collected except as the materials 
are related to some other area in which the University is con- 
ducting educational or research programs. 

But Pargellis also observed that academic libraries could not 
depend on the faculty members to do an adequate job in develop- 
ing collections. He wrote: "The leave-it-to-the-faculty method of 
building a research library, then, while potentially the best and 
soundest, is too clogged by lack of cooperation between adminis- 
tration, faculties, and librarians to be wholly depended upon. The 
librarian must develop others/' 6 

After disposing of the "follow- the-crowd" method of one library 
trying to keep up with or out-do others, and the "grab-all" method 
of buying everything available, Pargellis centers on the method 

8 "Building a Research Library/' College and Research Libraries, V (1944), pp. 
110-14. 
6 Ibid., p. 111. 
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of discriminating selection. "To acquire the best books in my 
field reference works, monographs, periodicals, bibliographies, 
and other titles is my goal/' explained one Columbia faculty 
member during a discussion with the Subcommittee. This is the 
goal of the librarians, too. 

Although it has been assumed that faculty members as informed 
experts are competent to perform efficiently in developing the 
collections of the Libraries in their respective fields, the Sub- 
committee, on the basis of information from departmental li- 
brarians, must conclude that many instructional staff members 
have not been active in their procedure. Most faculty members 
are willing to allow the Butler or departmental librarians to 
make decisions for the development of the collections. They have 
come to rely upon the librarians to have the books and other 
materials available when they are needed. A large number of 
faculty members, especially in the College, send in requisitions 
for new titles needed for course work. Only a few faculty mem- 
bers have the patience and apparently the time to examine 
dealers' and auction catalogs, publishers' announcements, or bibli- 
ographies in their fields of interest, for the purpose of making 
recommendations for acquisition by the Libraries. Only a handful 
of faculty members examine these sources assiduously. 

Faculty concern about book collecting cannot be instilled over- 
night; it is a characteristic that is developed over a long period 
of time, and, like other desirable characteristics, has to be encour- 
aged and nurtured. Since this is true, the University and library 
administration and the faculties have certain obligations in the 
future systematic development of the collections. These are as 
follows: 

1. Faculty members, at the time they are recruited by the Uni- 
versity, should be selected with some regard for their ability 
to strengthen the library collections. 

2. Teaching departments and schools should establish library 
committees or appoint departmental representatives who 
could serve as liaison with the Libraries. Younger members 
of departments are likely to take an active interest in this 
work, but the responsibility should not be restricted to them. 
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3. Sufficient book funds should be allotted to attract faculty 
members' interest in making recommendations for the col- 
lections; each department should be aware of the funds avail- 
able to it for the year. 

4. The Libraries should have a positive program of encourag- 
ing faculty members to participate more fully in the acquisi- 
tion program, but faculty members should be willing to re- 
consider recommendations which may appear questionable 
on a long-range basis. 

5. The respective faculties of departments and schools should 
work closely with the librarians in justifying to the admin- 
istration their needs for adequate funds for library materials 
for instruction and research. Analyses of holdings for specific 
subject fields are essential. 

6. The library needs for the support of new courses should be 
examined carefully by faculty members and librarians, and 
the extent to which the Libraries need to acquire older ma- 
terials should be determined with respect to available funds 
or special moneys needed. 

7. Whenever possible, the faculty members should take an active 
role in obtaining gift collections for the Libraries, but only 
those collections which bear an appropriate relation to the 
programs of the University. 

If the faculty members do not perform in these ways, and the 
evidence suggests that in a large university this negative pattern 
is likely to occur, appropriate language and subject competence 
must be provided for on the library staff. Departmental and school 
librarians have, of course, assumed all but complete responsibility 
in a number of subject areas. This has been a logical development 
from the wording of the University Statute on the Libraries (Ap- 
pendix I). The placement of selection responsibility with librarians 
in charge of various readers' services units is a significant feature 
of the organization of the University Libraries. In exercising this 
responsibility, every effort should be made to achieve the coor- 
dinated assistance of the faculties through committees, depart- 
mental representatives, and individually. There are, however, cer- 
tain subject areas for which there are no separate libraries and 
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hence no specialist librarian to concentrate on selection respon- 
sibility. The position of "bibliographer" has been used in several 
of these fields in the past with varying degrees of success. Some 
members of the faculty interviewed would urge continued and 
perhaps expanded use of this device. From the library point of 
view, however, it has not been easy to accommodate the specialist 
bibliographer without line assignment, possibly because his activi- 
ties tended to overlap those of several functional units including 
acquisitions, cataloging, and service to readers. The final preferred 
solution may have to await further experience. 

The above discussions should not suggest that individual faculty 
members have not been instrumental in the development of the 
collections in various fields. Patient and discriminating selection 
of resources for the Libraries has been a constant activity of a 
small group of dedicated faculty members. 

Interviews with current faculty members indicate that there is 
considerable respect for those who participate in the program of 
acquisitions. As a matter of fact, there were suggestions that in- 
dividuals with interest in the Libraries should be encouraged and 
might be designated chairmen of the library committees of their 
teaching departments. In some instances this is now the practice. 

APPRAISAL OF COLLECTIONS BY FACULTY MEMBERS 

In the questionnaire to faculty members, they were asked if they 
were hampered in current research by the lack of specific resources. 

In the fields of the humanities, specific references are made to 
gaps in American Indian language materials, romance languages 
(French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese), Japanese literary peri- 
odicals, essential lexica in Altaic, South American literature, 
Arabic books and periodicals, manuscript materials of the Vic- 
torian period, facsimiles of important older manuscripts which 
are available, Greek and Latin materials, Russian translations, 
recordings and foreign music, folk and primitive music, and In- 
dian and Indonesian materials. 

In the fields of the social sciences, attention was called to in- 
adequacies in economics, general books in the areas of the family 
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and religion, files of industrial journals, Balkan history and politics, 
i8th- and igth-century British newspapers, French history, social 
history collections, foreign law, Italian public finance, colonial 
American newspapers and periodicals, older Russian books, peri- 
odicals, bibliographies, and serials, various foreign publications 
on the history of economic thought, foreign government publica- 
tions, African materials, and Indo-Muslim history. 

In science and technology, gaps were singled out in foreign medi- 
cal publications, medical materials in new fields, geophysics (espe- 
cially at Lamont), aviation, oil and gas, mechanics and lubrication 
(in engineering), research reports in physics, mathematics, tech- 
nological journals, and chemistry journals. 

In addition to particular subject areas which appear to be in- 
adequate, there were recurrent observations on (i) lack of enough 
copies of important monographs, (2) gaps in journal runs, (3) miss- 
ing issues of periodicals, (4) nonreplacement of items which have 
been missing for extended periods, (5) inadequate coverage of for- 
eign journals (titles not specified), and (6) too many books missing. 
These aspects of the library resources are important, since they 
gauge the effectiveness of a library in providing materials when 
faculty members need them. In several instances, because items 
were not available for some one of the reasons given above, it be- 
came necessary for the faculty members to purchase the materials. 
No library is entirely free of some problems in these areas, but 
there were sufficient observations to suggest that the Columbia 
Libraries devote attention to all of them in the future. Depart- 
mental librarians are aware of these problems as they affect their 
particular responsibilities, and information furnished by them in 
budget requests includes specific references to such matters as 
more copies, replacements, expanding the scope of journal sub- 
scriptions, greater coverage of published monographs, and filming 
of otherwise unobtainable materials. 

The faculty members as a group did not respond to the request 
for evaluation of resources to the extent that the Subcommittee 
had hoped for. In some areas there was not sufficient representation 
to warrant drawing any conclusions. Nevertheless, in the anticipa- 
tion that this probing will in the long run lead to more faculty 
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participation in the development of the collections, the report in 
Appendix II summarizes such information as was provided. 



OBSERVATIONS BY STUDENTS ON THE COLLECTIONS 

Questionnaires (see Appendixes VII and VIII) were prepared 
for undergraduate and for graduate and professional school stu- 
dents. Among the undergraduate students who responded were 
234 from Columbia College and 99 from the School of General 
Studies. Several others using the College Library filled in forms. 
The forms returned from the graduate and professional school 
students included 91 alumni who earned their Ph.D. degrees in 
June, 1956; 156 students in the Graduate Faculties; and 199 stu- 
dents in the several professional schools. 

COLLEGE AND GENERAL STUDIES STUDENTS. Some of the problems 

which students have had with the resources of the Libraries have 
been mentioned under the general observations from faculty mem- 
bers. Preeminent among these problems is the lack of sufficient 
copies for the use of students in their course work. Another prob- 
lem area is the loss of books, both in the College Library and in the 
general stacks. One other aspect, which has been noted by faculty 
members also, is the presence of "defective" books books with 
missing pages in the sections usually assigned for reading. 

Fields in which inadequacies were indicated included English, 
history, economics, science, mythology, Judaica, French, periodi- 
cals, phonograph records, and "current" books. However, except 
for English, for which there were 61 criticisms, there were no con- 
centrated criticisms of collections. Of a total of 284 undergraduate 
students answering the question regarding the adequacy of the 
collections, 221 indicated that they were able to locate the books 
they needed; of 85 General Studies students answering, 63 had no 
trouble in obtaining needed materials. In this sampling of College 
and General Studies students, about 22 per cent of the students had 
some trouble in finding materials. However, the reported difficul- 
ties in resources for undergraduate needs do not appear to be 
insurmountable ones for the library administration. 

Out of the 271 students who answered the queries concerning 
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the purchase of books, 207 purchase books because they are inter- 
ested in doing so, and 64 indicated that they had to purchase books 
because of inability to obtain them in the Libraries. Faculty mem- 
bers have indicated that they prefer students to purchase books 
which are in the "textbook" class, but have great reservations about 
requiring the purchase of materials which are assigned or collateral 
readings. Although it is extremely difficult to predict the need of 
books for classes on the basis of their size, deliberate efforts are 
made to acquire sufficient copies so that all students may have 
a chance to read them. The evidence suggests, however, that further 
attention should be given to this problem, and library committees 
of various faculties might regard this as an area of constant interest 
to discuss with the library staff. 

RECENT PH.D. ALUMNI. One of the basic criteria of research li- 
braries in setting scopes of coverage is the extent of doctoral re- 
search in progress. Columbia offers the Ph.D. degree in 49 fields, 
and special arrangements may be made to take work at this level 
in other subjects. In addition, doctoral degrees are awarded in the 
science of law, medical science, public health, education, engineer- 
ing science, social welfare, and library science. Because of the 
limited time for the study, it was not possible to explore the ex- 
perience of students in all of these fields. It was decided to query 
the 274 students who earned the Ph.D. degree in June, 1956, and 
a questionnaire (see Appendix VII) was sent to all but two of them. 
Ninety-one persons responded, representing approximately 33 per 
cent of the group. Emphasis was placed upon obtaining resources 
for the doctoral dissertation. 

Of the 82 Ph.D. students who answered the query regarding 
adequacy of resources, 65 had easily found at Columbia the ma- 
terials they needed; 17 indicated that they had had some difficulty. 
The other 9 students had not required the use of library materials 
at Columbia. In several cases it had not been expected that Colum- 
bia would have the needed resources, and other libraries were 
used. This is consistent with the attitude of faculty members, who 
have indicated that the background of the student, his interests, 
and the nature of his study might take him to the New York Public 
Library, the New York Historical Society, the Library of Con- 
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gress, the Harvard University Library, or to numerous other li- 
braries. 

It is perhaps not surprising that some of the comments from 
this group were similar to those made by faculty members and 
undergraduate students not enough copies of important works, 
not enough periodicals, and too many missing books. In addition, 
attention was called to gaps in Latin American fiction, criticism 
and poetry, foreign travel books, music, geophysics and geochemis- 
try at Lamont, Far Eastern materials, translations of Russian chem- 
istry materials, new materials in philosophy, new journals in psy- 
chology, foreign language dictionaries in departmental libraries, 
and French reviews and books. 

About half of the students had found it necessary to use other 
libraries in New York City. By and large this meant the New York 
Public Library, but other libraries in the area included those of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, the American Geographical 
Society, the New York Botanical Garden, the Union Theological 
Seminary, the New York Society Library, the New York Historical 
Society, the National Industrial Conference Board, the United 
Nations, the American Management Association, the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, the American Museum of Natural History, the 
New School for Social Research, the Jewish Agency Archives, the 
Brookhaven Laboratories, the City College of New York, Brooklyn 
College, the Chemists Club, the American Bankers Association, 
and the English Society Library. Libraries outside of New York 
City included Yale, the Hoover Library at Stanford, Princeton, the 
Library of Congress, the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, Harvard, the National Archives, Rutgers, the Boston 
Athenaeum, the Mount Vernon Public Library, and the Bibli- 
otheque Nationale in Paris. This wide distribution of libraries 
used by at least one student suggests that the assumption made by 
faculty members that students will use materials wherever they 
find them carries weight in actual practice. 

On the basis of the information provided by this group of stu- 
dents, it would be justifiable to conclude that on the whole the 
Columbia Libraries were able to provide the materials needed in 
approximately 80 per cent of the cases. Studies of adequacy of uni- 
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versity libraries have seldom been made, but it would appear that 
this percentage of success would be regarded as relatively high. 

The use of the interlibrary loan service and the Photographic 
Services had not been extensive, but the students had found that 
both of these aspects of the library's services were satisfactory. 
Among the libraries from which microfilm had been obtained 
were the Huntington Library, Tulane University, Harvard, the 
British Museum, and the Bodleian Library. Medieval manuscripts, 
Renaissance literature, French plays in translation, correspond- 
ence of George W. Cable, and other manuscripts were among the 
materials which had been microfilmed. 

CURRENT GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL STUDENTS. QuCS- 

tionnaire forms (Appendix VII) were distributed to approximately 
2,000 graduate and professional school students. Of these, 355 were 
returned by the time the Subcommittee found it necessary to tab- 
ulate the responses. Among the 355 students answering were 59 
who are working for the doctorate in various fields, 134 working 
for the master of science degree, 57 working for the master of arts 
degree, 30 in medical areas, and a sprinkling of individuals in 
other categories, such as research assistant, postdoctoral fellow, or 
nonmatriculated student. Areas represented by the respondents 
included architecture, botany, business, chemistry, comparative 
literature, drama, economics, engineering, finance, French, geol- 
ogy, German, history, Italian, Japanese, journalism, law, medi- 
cine, metallurgy, philosophy, physics, psychology, public law and 
government, Russian literature, and zoology. 

Because of the relatively small sampling in the various groups 
responding to the questionnaire, it is not possible to draw defi- 
nite conclusions from the results. Impressions of the problems met 
by the students, however, may be helpful to the library adminis- 
tration in planning for meeting the needs of graduate and profes- 
sional school students, particularly in regard to those matters 
insufficient copies, lost books, materials out on loan too long 
which have been noted also by faculty members and undergradu- 
ate students. 

Of the 147 students who responded concerning the adequacy 
of resources for dissertation work, 122 have found the materials 
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needed. In the 25 responses concerning items or materials lacking 
are references to French critical works and periodicals, Russian 
bibliography, Russian literary periodicals and newspapers (1907- 
1929), Russian economic journals, zoological journals from India 
and Japan, American and British literary journals of the 1840*5, 
Spanish history (incomplete set of Coleccion de documentos in- 
iditos), 18th-century colonial reports, such periodicals as Cement 
and Lime Manufacture in mechanical engineering, and Ukrainian 
dictionaries. 

In response to the question on the resources in general, the 
students found that the Libraries as a group furnished the ma- 
terials that they needed. The occasional lack of a monograph or a 
journal did not appear to be unusual, and as one student noted, 
"We (faculty adviser and student) considered the facilities in the 
New York area rather than only the Columbia Libraries/' Out of 
a total of 346 replying, 146 found it necessary to use other libraries 
in New York City. 

In response to the general question of the adequacy of the col- 
lections for advanced courses, as distinct from work on theses or 
dissertations, 294 of a total of 320 answering replied that the Li- 
braries were able to provide necessary materials. Again, there were 
observations on the limited number of copies of important mono- 
graphs, as well as several suggestions that the Libraries acquire 
copies of available translations of Russian and other foreign titles. 

Of the 337 students who commented on the question relating 
to dispersal of materials in the various libraries on the campus, 
246 indicated that they did not consider this a handicap. Several 
who found the dispersal difficult for their work suggested duplica- 
tion to a greater extent than now exists. A few also called attention 
to the possible value that might be provided by a union catalog 
of holdings of all of the Libraries. The General Catalog in Butler 
is a union catalog of the collections of virtually all of the Columbia 
units, but it might well be useful to investigate the feasibility of 
making the Columbia coverage complete, as well as the possibility 
and desirability of extending the scope to include the collections in 
the libraries of affiliated and neighboring institutions. 

Non-University libraries used by the graduate students include 
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the New York Public Library and its branches, the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, the Queens Borough Public Library, libraries of other 
academic institutions, various public libraries in New Jersey, and 
many special libraries. Several students on the staffs of other uni- 
versities used the libraries in those institutions. Affiliated libraries 
and other libraries on the periphery of the campus were also used. 

In general, those students who made use of the interlibrary loan 
service of the Reference Department or of the departmental and 
school libraries found this aid satisfactory. Similarly, the use of the 
Photographic Services to acquire materials needed for dissertations 
or advanced work enabled students to have access to titles not 
owned by the Libraries. 

In summary, it may be stated that the graduate students on the 
whole seem not to have had insurmountable difficulties in obtain- 
ing the materials needed for their work. The complaints regarding 
lack of specific resources should be weighed to determine whether 
or not these represent serious gaps for the total University com- 
munity or whether they reflect the conditions which are likely to 
occur when a student works in a very narrow field. However, some 
of the areas indicated by the students as weak are similar to those 
singled out by faculty members and library departmental heads, 
and these areas represent fields which the Libraries might take 
steps to strengthen in the future. It is apparently an established 
idea that a graduate student is expected to supplement the re- 
sources of the Columbia Libraries. As noted in a later section 
dealing with interlibrary cooperation, this use of other libraries 
might well be developed on a more formal basis than now exists. 

TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF HOLDINGS 

In the preceding discussion on resources, attention has been 
called to various aspects of the current holdings, to comments re- 
garding lacunae in the collections, and to evaluations from the de- 
partmental and school librarians concerning the level of collecting 
in their respective fields. One of the basic intentions of this study, 
however, has been to learn the views of executive officers and 
faculty members with regard to plans for the future so that these 
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may be supported, assuming that funds would be available, by 
proper library acquisitions. Interviews with executive officers pro- 
vided some data on this question, and in Part I of the faculty ques- 
tionnaire inquiries were directed towards the possibilities of in- 
struction and research in new fields. 

Mention has been made of the introduction of required seminars 
for upperclassmen in the College. The members of the College 
faculty are agreed that these seminars will call for more intensive 
use of library materials, not only in the College Library but in 
other parts of the system, including the General Library in Butler. 

Advanced or special programs in practically all of the profes- 
sional schools reflect the need for coordination with library ac- 
quisitions. In the Medical School, for example, changes in curricu- 
lum and research programs involve special postgraduate courses in 
dentistry; courses involving industrial management, opinion at- 
titudes, community planning and other sociological subjects in the 
School of Public Health and Administrative Medicine; new courses 
in psychiatric research and education, with emphasis on mental 
health; medical care and insurance; and courses dealing with 
cerebral palsy and muscular dystrophy. The Medical Library has 
already begun to feel the effects of these new developments in terms 
of library materials. 

Developments in legal research in the Law School, as well as 
new courses in comparative law, suggest the need of library sup- 
port in terms of additional foreign materials. The legal aspects of 
atomic power will bring students of law into new areas which here- 
tofore have been considered primarily scientific. The entire gamut 
of social disciplines is involved in atomic operations. 

Other potential developments of interest to the librarians in 
their acquisition program include the following: a new course in 
biographical research, which will involve having more copies of 
famous biographies available for students; courses in folk and 
primitive music, making it necessary to have tape recordings and 
apparatus for playing them; curricular programs in geography, 
involving a center for maps, films, terrain exhibits, and globes, 
where faculty could borrow these for class purposes; extension of 
doctoral research in the history of religions, and in religion and 
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psychiatry; courses in the economic development of new countries; 
studies dealing with Pakistan; new courses in the Hispanic field; 
more emphasis on foreign judicial decisions and statutes in East- 
ern Europe; a new course in plant biochemistry; teaching lan- 
guage and literature by use of audio-visual aids; further develop- 
ment of Indo-Iranian studies, requiring works in Hindi, Gujarati, 
Bengali, Punjabi, as well as development of holdings in Sanskrit, 
Urdu, and Persian; courses requiring more materials in Ameri- 
cana; a new course in radiologic physics; new seminars in classical 
philology; and more courses involving Soviet and Western Eu- 
ropean journals. 

Perhaps this was "an impossible question," as one faculty mem- 
ber observed. "Everything we plan utilizes library facilities, re- 
sources, and services," he stated. The recognition of this fact sug- 
gests the basis of coordination that must exist between the teaching 
departments and the Libraries. 

Faculty members were also asked to comment on projected re- 
search in terms of library resources. This question was similar to 
the previous one, but was concerned more with individual faculty 
research. Many of the 105 faculty members answering this ques- 
tion indicated that the projected research was similar to the de- 
velopments in curriculum. However, attention was called to the 
need for filling in gaps in runs of journals; for obtaining all schol- 
arly works as soon as they appear; and to acquire more materials 
in economics, especially as related to the Seligman Collection, as 
well as in Slavic philology, mathematics, geology, medicine (jour- 
nals), troubadour literature and the early Italian poets, foreign 
historical literature, the i86o's in Russian literature, classical litera- 
ture, and communications. In the last-named field a beginning has 
been made in the School of Library Service, through cooperation 
with the Bureau of Applied Social Research. 

Related to this question was one which concerned the policy of 
collecting in fields in which the University has little or no curricula 
or research projects. For example, the Libraries do not collect 
systematically in agriculture, although a few agricultural publica- 
tions are acquired for related fields of interest. It has been a ques- 
tion of how far librarians can go in this direction when the fields 
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are not so well demarcated as agriculture. What of the whole range 
of African publications? This past year a seminar was given on 
African problems. The Libraries contain some materials on Africa, 
but this is one area of the world in which there is not an institute 
at Columbia, and demands for the materials are not great. Faculty 
opinion on this matter varies considerably, but it may be sum- 
marized as follows: (i) a great university library does not confine 
itself to the support of courses or institutes, (2) in so far as funds 
permit, the Libraries should build up fields of this kind without 
acquiring the specialized materials needed for actual research pro- 
grams, (3) since funds are limited, current courses and research 
must, however, be given priority, and (4) this broadened collect- 
ing is a responsibility that should be shared with the Libraries 
by the faculty, particularly by those in fields related to the ones 
of less direct concern. One member of the history faculty sum- 
marized the ideas of many of his colleagues: "Prevision and enter- 
prise are indispensable." 

Undoubtedly the question of policy involved in building up 
resources in new fields is not an easy one to settle. But it appears 
clear that the policy should be precise, and when the Graduate 
Faculties or other parts of the University undertake to develop re- 
search in a new field, the Libraries will be expected to provide the 
essential materials. 

Since it is normal that in the development of a new field of re- 
search both older and current publications will be needed, efforts 
should be made to provide funds for both acquisitions and catalog- 
ing, as well as for the collections themselves. In some of the fields 
involving materials from the far corners of the earth, these serv- 
ices frequently require special staff assistance that often is costly. 

The large majority of the faculty members who answered the 
query concerning the relations of the faculty to the library in 
building up the collections indicated that the librarians could help 
and they actually have been acting in this capacity in current 
selection of materials in fields not specifically considered the areas 
of responsibility of the faculty members. As indicated earlier in 
the discussion of the role of the faculty members in selection, em- 
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phasis was placed on the importance of their active participation 
in recommending materials for acquisition. 

One of the questions asked of the faculty concerned collections 
"acquired for and used only or principally by a single faculty mem- 
ber" who departs from the University. In a certain sense, this is an 
imponderable question unless it is associated with a particular col- 
lection. One answer is probably summarized in the statement of 
a faculty member one of the most active persons on the campus 
in selection for the Libraries who said: "I recommend basic 
monographs, bibliographies, and journals. Although they may be 
esoteric to some not working in the field, they represent the best 
materials available on the subject. They will be used, and they 
make the difference between a university library and a college 
library." Faculty members conscious of such situations suggest that 
even though the Libraries may have some responsibility in con- 
trolling the development of such holdings, these may comprise the 
types of material that might better be placed in storage than in 
the active collections. 

This proposal is also made in regard to so-called ' 'obsolete" ma- 
terials. In a university library, unlike a college library, materials 
which might be considered obsolete are frequently regarded as po- 
tentially useful. Although some faculty members have considered 
certain materials obsolete, the attitude in general is as follows: 
"If the library considers certain material obsolete it should con- 
sult faculty experts before weeding out any material. Rarity of 
use is not always an appropriate criterion." 

The possibility of making microphotographic reproductions of 
materials also was indicated as a method of retaining these and at 
the same time relieving the pressure on shelf space. Because there 
is some objection to the use of microreproduction, the question- 
naire included a query concerning the types of materials which 
might be subject to this treatment. There was considerable ap- 
proval of the idea that deteriorating materials, dissertations, ex- 
pensive materials which can be obtained in microreproduction at 
greatly reduced cost, bulky materials such as newspapers, and older 
materials which are little used might be made available in micro- 
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reproductions. Such materials included manuscript material in 
other libraries, items in personal faculty collections, foreign peri- 
odicals unavailable in the United States, documents, some rare 
materials, archival materials, unpublished manuscript materials, 
old hospital records, bulky materials in science, single papers in 
periodicals, materials unavailable on interlibrary loan, work- 
sheets of scholars (if available), foreign journals in the National 
Library of Medicine, Spanish journals of the nineteenth century, 
original case materials in industry, music manuscript materials, 
posters, broadsides, personal diaries, clippings, notebooks, early 
editions, transcripts, Russian works on poor paper, some foreign 
materials available only at the Library of Congress, and govern- 
ment reports. Undoubtedly one would question whether it would 
be desirable for Columbia to undertake the photographing and 
retention of all these materials. Much attention, however, was 
called to the need of adequate quarters for the reading of micro- 
reproductions. Moreover, on the basis of the comments of the 
faculty, there is still need of education and orientation if they 
and students are to be reconciled to what is undoubtedly the 
growing use of microreproductions. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

On the basis of the information available, several points of 
agreement include (i) that the Libraries cannot and should not at- 
tempt to be inclusive in all fields of collecting, (2) that acquisitional 
policies in general should be linked to the curriculum and research 
programs of the schools or departments, (3) that reasonable use of 
materials in other libraries should be recognized as part of the col- 
lecting program of the Libraries, and (4) that microreproductions 
offer an opportunity to acquire materials otherwise unavailable, 
to reduce the pressure on space, and to duplicate materials for 
some multiple-copy purposes. 

Despite the gaps in the collections and despite the suggestions 
that have been made for the development of resources in certain 
fields not now covered or covered only on an informational level, 
it is impossible for the Libraries to attempt to be complete in all 
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areas of collecting. This has actually been a part of the policy of 
the Libraries, though it has never been spelled out specifically. 

Since this is true, the efforts of the Libraries to set down ac- 
quisitional policies should be directed toward more definite state- 
ments. In 1953-54 and during the present study, the departmental 
librarians (and the faculty members in the present study) were 
asked to define the levels of collecting in their respective fields. 
Admittedly this is a difficult task, and such statements are best 
when there is an element of flexibility about them. But there is 
reason to believe that they will be helpful in guiding both the 
library personnel and the faculties. The present efforts of the Li- 
braries in this direction should be carried forward with the aid 
of the faculty groups involved. 

Columbia's students and faculty members have access in New 
York City to a wealth of library materials, and although the gen- 
eral problem of interlibrary cooperation is discussed in another 
section of this report, it is worth noting here that the future col- 
lecting policy of the Libraries should take these resources into ac- 
count. Although some departmental librarians and some faculty 
members are apprehensive of this type of relationship, the evidence 
suggests that the limits of such cooperation have not yet been 
reached. 

Microreproduction is not new to research libraries, and the in- 
dications are that in many cases faculty members and student re- 
searchers are able to use these materials instead of the originals. 
It is likely that this type of use will increase. Facsimile transmis- 
sion has not been perfected to the point that it is economical, but 
it offers another avenue of cooperation that would have implica- 
tions for the collecting policies of individual libraries. 

Among other suggestions which should be part of the collecting 
policy are: 

i. That the weeding of unnecessary portions of the collections 
unused duplicates and such materials which may have been 
acquired without relation to the curricula or research pro- 
grams be a part of the program of collecting for the Li- 
braries. 
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2. That the collecting of materials in areas in which the Uni- 
versity is not providing nor likely to provide instruction 
or research be limited to the general information level. 

3. That the policy of collecting manuscripts and personal files 
of correspondence be reviewed and that the resulting de- 
cision be made a part of the over-all acquisitional program. 

4. That the amount of duplication be examined carefully to 
insure the availability of copies of materials for large groups 
of students, and, if necessary, in various parts of the library 
system, where it can be shown that the service would be im- 
proved. 



IV 



Cataloging and Classification 



The major purpose of the Cataloging Department, where the 
budget at present provides for 26.5 professional and 26 clerical 
positions, is to record the holdings of the University Libraries in 
the appropriate catalogs. Bibliographical description, resulting in 
almost 3,500,000 cards in the General Catalog in Butler and several 
additional million cards in the departmental catalogs, provides to 
students and faculty the key to the collections of the University 
Libraries. In addition to this basic function, which is essential as 
a guide for the acquisition of new materials as well as for service 
to readers, the catalogers also analyze the books from the point of 
view of subject content, prepare subject entries for the catalogs, 
and classify the books on the shelves. 

These operations are relatively costly, and the budget for 1 956-57 
for the Cataloging Department is $187,865, slightly over 18 per 
cent of the entire salary budget of the Libraries. The rise in cost 
of these operations in terms of dollars, with due consideration for 
inflation, may be observed by comparing this figure with $54,311, 
the salary budget for the Department in 1945-46. 

At that time the staff consisted of 23 professional and 23 clerical 
personnel. Thus, during the past ten years there has been a 15 per 
cent increase in professional assistance, and a 13 per cent increase 
in clerical staff. In the present study no analysis was made of work 
loads or operations, so that few specific suggestions for staffing are 
possible. However, the general theory in efficiently organized cata- 
loging departments is to provide a staff which is proportionately 
larger in clerical personnel. Consideration of this problem has not 
been lacking at Columbia. The establishment of a Processing Unit 
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for the mass production of catalog cards, the use o Multilith for 
card reproduction, the provision of higher pay for greater typing 
skill, and other organizational measures have helped to reduce the 
number of clerical staff in the Department. 

In an effort to gain some idea of the backlog in cataloging and 
classification, the questionnaire to departmental librarians included 
a series of queries concerning present practice and problems. The 
questions dealt with (i) materials organized for use without cata- 
loging, (2) the possible desirability of cataloging these materials, 
(3) the existence of materials not represented in the General Cata- 
log in Butler, (4) the need for any recataloging or for any reclassi- 
fication, (5) desirable changes, if any, in general cataloging policy, 
and (6) materials which are now being cataloged which may not 
need such treatment. 

UNCATALOGED MATERIALS. It is generally agreed among librarians 
that there should be various kinds of control of library materials 
and that every item added to the collections does not require full, 
standard cataloging, so long as each is satisfactorily organized for 
use in some way. 

Among the materials in the University Libraries which are not 
cataloged in the conventional manner are the manuscripts and 
archival collections in Columbiana (these are listed by collection); 
the test file in Psychology; the State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion reports in Zoology-Botany; the maps in the Map Room 
(although these are organized on an area basis); equipment cata- 
logs (330,000 pieces), house organs (1,600 titles), and technical re- 
ports in Engineering; some 200 boxes of reprints in Geology; 
college and university catalogs (about 70,000 items), some 1,500 
reels of microfilm, and several hundred periodicals in Library 
Service; incomplete sets of unbound periodicals, which have ceased 
publication, in Paterno; an indeterminate number of books, news- 
papers, and periodicals in Czech, Serbian, Polish, and Hungarian, 
in Slavic Acquisitions; a small reprint collection in Burgess; 1,200 
items in the John Bassett Moore Collection in International Law; 
4,700 Chinese and some 13,500 Japanese titles not definitively 
cataloged in East Asiatic, and the Korean Collection of about 675 
volumes not satisfactorily organized for use; a collection of music 
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materials in the Music Library; 1,400 items in the Gift and Ex- 
change Division; 50,515 pieces under Cataloging Department con- 
trol (as of May 24, 1956); and 72,634 books and 654 serials in Spe- 
cial Collections (as of June 30, 1956). Dissertations in the various 
science libraries also remain uncataloged. 

POTENTIAL CATALOGING OF THESE MATERIALS. The above list, 

particularly the arrears in the Cataloging Department itself and in 
the Special Collections Department, is relatively formidable. Many 
of the items have been at Columbia for some years, and represent 
purchases by the Libraries, So long as these are not represented 
in the card catalogs of the Libraries, most are not readily available 
for use by students and faculty members. 

Among the materials which are listed as needing cataloging, 
some selection is necessary. Microfilms and periodicals in Library 
Service, the Slavic materials, the Moore Collection, the East Asiatic 
collections, music, materials in Special Collections, some titles in 
the Gift and Exchange Division, and most of the titles held by the 
Cataloging Department are the types of material that require 
cataloging once it is decided which are of permanent value. 

A reasonable estimate of the cost for cataloging at Columbia 
would be $2.50 per volume. With some 157,000 volumes probably 
needing such attention, a sum of approximately $400,000 would 
be required to absorb these materials into the collections. Although 
there has been some progress in the Cataloging Department in 
recording as much of this as possible, the present personnel are not 
sufficiently numerous to meet the situation. 

One of the most expensive cataloging operations involves the 
Oriental materials. In this area, librarians have tried to develop 
cooperative activities which, in the future, may cut the costs of 
Columbia cataloging. A Special Committee on Cataloging Ori- 
ental Materials of the American Library Association's Division of 
Cataloging and Classification has been working on this problem 
for more than a year. The potential effects of the project upon the 
collections at Columbia have been estimated by the East Asiatic 
staff as follows: 

If Columbia participates in the cooperative cataloging upon imple- 
mentation of the amended cataloging rules and revised word division, 
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work loads will be diminished as follows: new cataloging, 50 per cent; 
backlog cataloging, 10 per cent; authority work, 25 per cent. Percent- 
age of finished cards which will require revision: title file, 50 per cent; 
author file, 25 per cent (excludes duplicate cards of title file); authority 
file, 25 per cent. 

Although this project is directed at the cooperative cataloging 
of Oriental materials, the problem is one of broader scope in rela- 
tion to area center collections, involving Slavic, Uralic, Altaic, 
Turkish, Persian, and other languages. 

So far as is possible, Library of Congress printed cards are used 
to assist in preparing catalog records. However, during 1955-56 
62 per cent of the 32,906 new titles added required original cata- 
loging by the staff at Columbia. In her annual report the Catalog 
Librarian wrote: "Much of the more difficult cataloging fell in 
the locally cataloged group. Approximately one-twelfth of all vol- 
umes cataloged, or 5,712, had Special Collections as destination, 
which means that they represented rare book cataloging in the 
main. This excludes all rare book cataloging done in the Law and 
Medical Divisions where no such figures are available/' 

Two points may be made concerning the conditions which ap- 
parently exist in regard to cataloging the type of materials needed 
in research libraries. The first is that the Library of Congress, 
with its variety of responsibilities, has not been able to provide the 
card coverage that is needed by research libraries. Second, research 
libraries as a group have not yet been able to produce a plan that 
would give prompter and wider coverage. In so far as cooperative 
cataloging on a national basis is concerned, much still remains to 
be done. 

MATERIALS NOT REPRESENTED IN THE GENERAL CATALOG. In addi- 
tion to the holdings of the Libraries which have not been cataloged, 
certain other materials in the system are not represented by cards 
in the General (or union) Catalog in Butler Library. Among these 
are some 300 to 400 items in Columbiana; some special reports 
produced on Columbia projects, in Physics; newspaper clippings 
and pamphlets in Paterno; some 2,000 emigre Russian publications 
in Slavic Acquisitions; Columbia University master's essays; Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Korean language materials, and 2,723 titles of 
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Western language works, in East Asiatic; and some 11,000 phono- 
graph records and other music materials in the Music Library. 

Administrative decisions regarding most of these materials have 
been made in the past, and, to the Subcommittee, represent logi- 
cal approaches to the handling of most of the items. The inclu- 
sion of master's essays in a printed list, for example, is satisfactory 
bibliographical control of the material. The items in Columbiana 
represent a backlog that is being handled, and the Cataloging 
Department would normally expect to do it. Cataloging of tech- 
nical reports generally is not necessary. Cataloging of technical 
reports prepared at Columbia apparently represents an area that 
requires administrative decision. The Russian emigre publica- 
tions might well be arranged on the shelves without cataloging. 

Although all materials in all libraries are not contained in the 
General Catalog, the Columbia catalog is well along as a union 
catalog of holdings. Mention has been made earlier of the lack of 
cards for certain Special Collections materials, and not all materials 
in Law are fully represented. Shelf lists for Medical and Law are 
not maintained in the Cataloging Department in Butler, and there 
has been no need for the duplication of these records, since Medi- 
cal and Law maintain their own cataloging units. 

Mention has been made of the possibility of a unified catalog 
for the entire campus and for the affiliated institutions. It is doubt- 
ful that such a move would be necessary, and the cost would be 
high. Many of the affiliated and other campus libraries have not 
followed the cataloging rules of the Columbia Libraries, and the 
cost of coordinating these might be exorbitant in terms of results 
in service. Users have become accustomed to going to Teachers 
College for materials in education, to Union for theological ma- 
terials, and to Pharmacy for pharmacy materials. Barnard has been 
included in the General Catalog because its collections have been 
of general use, and reports indicate that these cards have been 
helpful to Columbia users. One might regard the holdings of the 
New York School of Social Work as impinging upon the needs of 
the Columbia readers, and consideration might be given to in- 
cluding cards from this library in the General Catalog. 

RECATALOGING AND RECLASSiFiCATiON. In most large research li- 
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braries, recataloging of some materials is inevitable. This is par- 
ticularly true of a system of libraries, in which there is some inter- 
change of materials. Correction or change of entries, bringing sub- 
ject headings up to date, refiling, and making other alterations as 
necessary are time-consuming activities which are necessary if the 
catalog is to be an efficient, trustworthy instrument. Although, for 
example, there is some kind of control of much of the material in 
Special Collections, standard cataloging of the collections is de- 
sirable to reduce the amount of time necessary for checking and 
to eliminate possibilities of unintentional duplication through in- 
adequate records. Other needed recataloging indicated by depart- 
mental and school librarians includes some material in Avery, sub- 
ject headings in the General Catalog in Butler and in other units 
of the library system, and about 2,700 Western-language titles in 
East Asiatic. 

Reclassification represents a more difficult problem for the De- 
partment. Included in areas singled out by the departmental and 
school librarians are monographs in the Chemistry Library, some 
materials in Zoology-Botany, the field of industrial engineering and 
other materials in the Engineering Library, a few items in Library 
Service, the collection of Anglo-American law in the Law Library, 
some 3,500 volumes in Avery, the music literature collection in the 
Music Library, and collections in the Geology Library. The pro- 
posal that materials in Engineering, Music, and Geology be re- 
classified by the Library of Congress schedules needs administrative 
decision. Estimating reclassification costs at $2.00 per volume, the 
120,000 volumes from these four units would require approxi- 
mately $240,000 for a project of this type. A special appropriation 
of $400,000 would be necessary to do the classification for the 200,- 
ooo volumes of Anglo-American law. 

During the past year some 2,283 hours were spent in editing the 
General Catalog in Butler and the catalogs of the division. De- 
spite this amount of time, the Catalog Librarian reports that if 
the catalogs are to be authentic working tools, additional syste- 
matic attention must be given to them. Under present personnel 
support, this is not possible. It is recommended that an editor of 
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the catalogs, a position that has been proposed for many years, be 
given special consideration in budgeting for the Department. Such 
a position would require experience, responsibility, and remunera- 
tion comparable to that of a senior division supervisor in the De- 
partment. From 300,000 to 350,000 cards are produced annually 
for the catalogs, and the Department tries to keep card reproduc- 
tion abreast with cataloging. However, turnover and an inade- 
quate number of staff interfere with the objective of currency in 
all card operations. 

SUGGESTED CHANGES IN CATALOGING POLICY. One of the recurrent 
suggestions that has been made involves the use of the same classi- 
fication number for different copies of a title. There are no data 
on the extent of this problem, but apparently it has caused some 
difficulty in assembling materials for reserve reading and in the 
transfer of titles between libraries. Present policy tries to keep 
copies together, but differences in classification prevent complete 
adherence to this in practice. 

Some decision needs to be made in connection with the extent 
of cataloging of periodicals. Although some departmental units 
are interested in shortened cataloging for these materials, the 
policy of the Cataloging Department is to meet the demands of 
the Reference Department, which has asked for fuller cataloging. 
Most of the departmental and school librarians have cooperated 
with the Cataloging Department in minimizing the cataloging of 
ephemeral materials which might be placed in vertical files or kept 
uncataloged for later discarding. 

Because of the inability of the Cataloging Department to keep 
up to date with changes in all fields, there are some instances of 
lack of coordination between similar materials in different li- 
braries. This is especially true of the science and technical col- 
lections. The possible consolidation of some of these collections 
at a later date as, for example, if a central science or engineering 
library is developed would involve coordination of the catalogs 
and classification schedules. Any changes made at the present time 
or in the near future should look toward possible amalgamation 
of related fields, such as works in the fields of chemistry, physics, 
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and mathematics. The recent merger of the Carpenter and Burgess 
Libraries resulted in conflicts in call numbers or in copies of the 
same book in different call numbers. 

Suggestions for change in policy in cataloging or classification 
require evaluation over long periods of time. Discussions several 
years ago concerning the handling of psychology materials resulted 
in a decision to use the Library of Congress classification for ma- 
terials published after 1950 without altering the existing old clas- 
sification. Present proposals by the Psychology Librarian would 
change this policy to eliminate science (Q) and medicine (R) class 
numbers. The Subcommittee suggests maintaining the general 
policy of trying to coordinate these materials with other collections, 
and using the full classification schedules rather than "forcing" the 
books into a few numbers. One would generally observe that there 
has been too much changing as a result of new personnel having 
new approaches. This does not mean that there are not bad spots 
in the present .arrangement of materials. As a matter of fact, in a 
library having open shelves for easy access of materials, unless there 
are efforts to increase the utility of the classification, there is likely 
to be dissatisfaction on the part of the users and higher cost in the 
operations of classifying. 

NEW WAYS OF HANDLING MATERIAL. In the library profession, 
much discussion has occurred in recent years concerning the cost 
of cataloging and classifying according to conventional methods. 
Discussions have suggested that in the future the introduction of 
machine methods may help librarians to reduce the cost of these 
operations and/or to give more efficient service to readers. It is pos- 
sible that this may happen for certain types of materials, such as a 
homogeneous group of technical reports, but present evidence 
does not provide an answer of this kind for a general library col- 
lection. The recent decisions of the John Crerar Library and the 
New York Public Library to shelve materials according to size, 
irrespective of subject content, are not applicable to an open-shelf 
library system such as Columbia has tried to maintain wherever 
possible. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT. Studies within the Cataloging Department 
by the research assistant during the past two years have been di- 
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reeled at pressing problems involving records and operations. Dur- 
ing the last year reports and memoranda have been prepared on 
such varied matters as a proposal for a central serials record, forms 
for statistical reporting, the Avery housing classification, the esti- 
mated size of card catalogs, a statistical analysis of the Serials Cata- 
loging Division, estimated costs of sets of cards, estimated costs for 
reconstituting the General Catalog and the Law Library catalog in 
event of fire or other major disaster, certain unit costs for Catalog- 
ing Department operations, the growth of collections in the Butler 
Library, card production rates, Reference. Department use of 
records for serial publications, searchers' performance, estimated 
arrears, and revision of Library of Congress card order routines. 

In her final report before retiring in June, 1956, the former per- 
sonnel officer of the Libraries commented on the potential useful- 
ness of the research assistant in studying problems for long-range 
planning. However, it would be desirable, in her estimation of the 
position, to have someone work consistently at the problems of the 
Department, rather than have him used also for study of more 
general library problems. 

The Subcommittee believes that the cataloging problems of the 
Libraries, for which at the present time over $187,000 are budgeted, 
are so important that a post of this type should be continued, or 
the function provided for elsewhere in the library staffing pattern. 
In so far as possible, the past efforts of the research assistant to co- 
ordinate his investigations with projects developed by advanced 
students in the School of Library Service should be continued. On 
February i, 1957, the former research assistant assumes the post 
of assistant to the Director, with responsibility for personnel officer 
work and management studies, aided by a personnel assistant who 
will handle most of the routine activities. 

Other Problems of the Cataloging Department 

Among the major problems facing the Cataloging Department 
are: (i) the future of the card catalogs, (2) the future of the Serials 
Catalog, (3) the completion of the subject authority file, (4) the 
development of procedural guides and manuals, (5) the indexes 
and catalogs prepared by departmental and school units, (6) co- 
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operative cataloging, and (7) the relation between increased ac- 
quisitions and cataloging personnel. 

FUTURE OF THE CARD CATALOGS. Until it can be demonstrated that 
the University can get along without its main or departmental and 
school catalogs, it is likely that they will remain in their present 
form. From 100,000 to 125,000 cards are added to the General 
Catalog annually, and at this rate of growth the catalog should 
have well over 5,000,000 cards by 1970. This is not as large as some 
library catalogs for example, the Library of Congress, the New 
York Public Library, and Harvard which are now in existence. 
However, the space for its housing is almost exhausted, and plans 
will have to be made for expansion of space or curtailment of the 
catalog. Possible physical moving of the General Catalog is dis- 
cussed in the section dealing with quarters. 

It has been suggested by librarians at Harvard and the New York 
Public Library that one of the answers to the problem of the ex- 
panding main catalog of the larger university and research library 
is to convert portions of it to book catalogs. For example, entries 
under certain authors could be removed from the catalog and 
placed in printed bibliographies which could, as well, be dis- 
tributed to other libraries. Harvard has suggested that such a pro- 
gram would lead to sufficient sales to make it possible for a re- 
volving fund to be established for such activity. It is questionable 
whether such a market would exist for all institutions, and discus- 
sions regarding the possibility of a joint catalog may well be revived 
before any institution embarks upon an independent solution of 
the problem. If Columbia printed its own catalogs, a fund of at 
least $100,000 would be required for the initial venture. 

Similarly, the problem of the departmental catalogs will re- 
quire some attention in the future. Over 100,000 cards are going 
into these catalogs annually, and some 26,000 in Law and another 
14,000 or more in Medical. The main Law catalog now contains 
some 540,000 cards, and Medical, 525,000. The Avery catalog, an- 
other of the large catalogs, has grown to 490,000 cards. 

Unlike some institutions, Columbia has not maintained a dupli- 
cate official catalog. This is an expensive record, and although it 
is a useful record to have for the Cataloging and Reference De- 
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partrnents, it would be unwise to prepare and maintain one. The 
cost would be prohibitive, and the duplication would not warrant 
the expense. 

SERIALS CATALOG. Since 1950 the Libraries have maintained a 
separate Serials Catalog adjoining the General Catalog in Butler. 
This catalog was developed after long demands by the Reference 
Department. At the present time studies are being made of the 
use of this tool, which contains approximately 65,000 cards. The 
catalog represents a special facility that some of the other large 
libraries have abandoned in recent years. The Columbia Serials 
Catalog is not completely effective because it lacks cross-references 
which are included in the General Catalog. Before such additions 
are made to the Serials Catalog, however, the whole question of the 
need of the Serials Catalog should be examined carefully. 

SUBJECT AUTHORITY FILE. In order to provide more efficient con- 
trol of subject headings and to cut the cost of keeping book sub- 
ject authority files up to date, the Cataloging Department has been 
developing in the last few years a file of subject authority cards. 
Total cards for the project as of June, 1956, totaled 22,398; over 
2,000 cards and 1,700 cross-reference entries were made last year. 
The completion of this project, which does not need any special 
budgeting, will help in coordinating the subject analysis work of 
the Department. 

INDEXES AND CATALOGS. Table 2 shows the distribution of card 
catalogs in the various units of the library system. In addition to 
these generally standard catalogs of holdings, a number of special 

Table 2 
CATALOGS OF DEPARTMENTAL AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Other 

Author Dictionary Shelf Serials Catalogs 
Library Catalog Catalog List Catalog and Indexes 

Avery (architecture) x x x 

Barnard (general) x x x 

Burgess (social sciences) x x 

Business x x x 

Carpenter (English literature) x x 

Chemistry x x x x 

Classics x x 
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Library 

College (general) 

Columbiana 

East Asiatic 

Egleston (engineering) 

Fine Arts 

403 Low (science) x 

Geology 

Graphic Arts 

Journalism 

Law 

Library Service 

Mathematics 

Medical 

Music 

Paterno (Italian) 

Periodical Reading Room 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Psychology 

Reference x 

Special Collections 
B (general) 
Book Arts 

Bronson Howard (drama) x 

E (incunabula) x 

Joan of Arc x 

Mary Queen of Scots x 

Park Benjamin (general) x 

Plimpton-Dale-Smith e (gen- 
eral textbooks; weights 
and measures; mathe- 
matics) 
Seligman (economics and 

finance) 

Typographic x 

X (mss.) x 

Ware (working collection for 
School of Architecture) 

Zoology-Botany 

a Incomplete; not current. 

c Two sections: author-title and subject. 

e Dale, author only. 

5 Zoology only; incomplete. 
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Table 2 (Continued) 

Other 

Author Dictionary Shelf Serials Catalogs 
Catalog Catalog List Catalog and Indexes 



X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


x 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 



X 

X 
X 



X* 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 
X* 



b Kept in Egleston. 
d Incomplete. 
* Kept in Avery. 
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X 
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catalogs and indexes exist which are designed to furnish more de- 
tailed access to the resources of the Libraries. The following list 
illustrates the extent and variety of these supplementary keys to 
the collections: 



Avery 



Business 

Chemistry 

Columbiana 

East Asiatic 
Engineering 

Fine Arts 



Geology 

Journalism 

Law 

Library Service 

Map Room 



Medical Library 

Physics 

Psychology 

Reference 



Special Collections 
Zoology-Botany 



Periodical index, obituary file, catalog of manuscripts and 
drawings; catalog of Restoration drawings; catalog of 
rare architectural books 

Catalog of the Marvyn Scudder Financial Collection 

Dissertation catalog 

Special indexes (periodicals, honorary degrees, trustee 
minutes, undergraduate theses, bibliographic file) 

Chinese and Japanese catalogs; indexes to important sets 

Catalog of master's essays in industrial engineering; cata- 
log of foreign dissertations in engineering and physics 

Color plate index; periodical index (supplement to Art 
Index; covers holdings prior to 1929 and some cur- 
rently received foreign titles) 

Foreign dissertation catalog 

Clipping files (morgue); biography file 

Analytics in International Law; index of legal literature 

College catalog finding list; list of uncataloged microfilm 

Card shelf list, arranged by states, to the Topographic At- 
las of the United States (15,000 cards); catalog of roller 
maps 

Various acquisitions records; hospital abstract service 
(hospital administration); references to current litera- 
ture on 18 topics current (500 topics no longer current) 

Atomic Energy Commission microcard edition of docu- 
ments; Columbia reports index 

Cumulative author index to Psychological Abstracts 1895- 
1955 (about 330,000 cards) 

Subject file of articles and theses in American literature; 
author file of Columbia master's essay; card index to 
obituaries in Annual Register, Times Index, etc. 

Many indexes and catalogs of various collections 

Index to American botany literature 



The presence of such catalogs, files, and indexes in a large li- 
brary system is not unusual. They should be noted, however, in any 
effort to appraise the activities of the personnel, as well as to de- 
scribe special sources of information. Pamphlet files and serials 
catalogs, as well as files relating to acquisitions and desiderata, are 
maintained by several libraries. 

In the development of the Columbia University Libraries as 
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part of the national system of research libraries, it has been sug- 
gested that a definite program of publication of source materials in 
the form of catalogs and indexes be introduced. Librarians of the 
University have suggested that the following are worthy of con- 
sideration for such a program: the Handlist of Columbia Manu- 
scripts and Archives (Columbiana); the Japanese Authority File, 
the Index to Learned Chinese Periodicals, the Author-Title- 
Subject Index to the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
(East Asiatic); the Avery Book Union Catalog (Avery); the Cu- 
mulative List of Columbia Doctoral Dissertations (Gifts and Ex- 
changes Division); the Index to Festschriften (Music); the Master's 
Essay List (Reference); the Chemistry Dissertation Catalog (Chem- 
istry); the Cumulative Author Index to Psychological Abstracts,, 
1896-1955 (Psychology); and the Special Collections Manuscript 
Catalog (Special Collections). 

All of these probably could not be financed for publication, but 
several of the suggestions warrant the attention of the University 
because of their national and international bibliographical im- 
portance. Publication of the Avery Union Book Catalog, for ex- 
ample, has been considered for many years, since the first catalog 
was issued in 1901. Undoubtedly the publication of such a catalog 
as this would be at least partially paid for by sales to other libraries 
throughout the world. The publication of catalogs and indexes of 
special materials might well be a matter of national, rather than 
local, interest. A program of publishing on a national basis, in- 
volving the publication of special indexes and catalogs prepared by 
Columbia and other institutions might well be a matter of interest 
to foundations and learned societies. 

COOPERATIVE CATALOGS. Over 2O,ooo cards a year are sent to the 
National Union Catalog in Washington. In addition to this co- 
operative activity, the Cataloging Department prepares approxi- 
mately 10,000 cards annually for the Farmington Plan and other 
cooperative projects: the East European List at the Library of 
Congress, the Hispanic Society of America, the Kress Library at 
Harvard, the Latin American Accessions List, the New York Public 
Library, the Russian Accessions List, the Southern Asia project, 
the Turkish Government, and the Union Library Catalogue at the 
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Bibliographical Center in Philadelphia. For a few years the Medi- 
cal Catalog Division exchanged cards with the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and the Yale University Libraries, but this 
project ceased in December, 1955. Although theoretically sound, 
the plan to eliminate duplicate cataloging of materials for which 
there are no printed cards did not work out as well as expected 
because of the lack of clerical assistance to provide proper support 
for the rapid distribution of cards. This type of program might 
be revived in the future, since it lends itself to savings to the in- 
stitutions concerned. The cards supplied for all of these projects 
are copies of cards prepared for the Columbia catalogs, and thus 
are a relatively inexpensive by-product of work done for the Li- 
braries. 

DEVELOPMENT OF GUIDES AND MANUALS. A great deal of work in 
the Cataloging Department and its Divisions is routine. It is gen- 
erally recognized that with considerable turnover in clerical staff 
and some change in professional staff, it is important to develop 
guides and manuals which will save time in the orientation of new 
personnel and insure consistency in performance. Although the 
Catalog Librarian has worked on such guides during the past few 
years, progress has been slow. In the past year some effort was made 
to press for a statement of card requirements for each department 
library or special collection for the use of the card typists. A fuller 
manual for typists and sample card sets as working guides are 
needed. Recently a manual for clerical assistants in the Law Li- 
brary, a classification and cataloging manual for Music, and a 
manual for clerical staff at the Medical Library have been com- 
pleted. It would seem reasonable that the editor of the catalogs, a 
position recommended for the Department, might take on this re- 
sponsibility of supervising the completion of the guides and 
manuals needed. 

INCREASED ACQUISITION FUNDS. In the section of this report deal- 
ing with resources, attention is given to gaps in the collections 
which need attention. As it is possible in the future to augment 
the present funds, it should be borne in mind that additional ac- 
quisition and cataloging assistance will be needed. This is true 
also of cataloging in terms of gift and exchange programs, which 
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may be increased in the future. It has been estimated that an in- 
crease of $25,000 a year in the book funds for the Butler Division 
would generate additional costs of at least $12,500 in technical 
services. Attention is given to personnel needs of the Cataloging 
Department at the present time in the section dealing with per- 
sonnel 

FACULTY AND STUDENT COMMENTS ON CATALOGING AND CLASSIFI- 
CATION. Faculty and student comments on cataloging and classi- 
fication in the Libraries are discussed in Chapter VII. 

SUMMARY 

All previous reports on the Libraries have indicated the need 
of supporting a program for clearing arrears, revising classifications, 
modernizing subject headings, and performing other tasks related 
to the upkeep of the catalogs. It has been estimated that a mini- 
mum capital sum of $1,040,000 would be needed for these tasks. 
Of this amount, approximately $400,000 would be needed for 
cataloging arrearages, and $640,000 would be required to correct 
and systematize some of the departmental catalogs and classifica- 
tions, such as those of Business, Engineering, Law, and Music. 

The cost of publication of the Avery union book catalog has been 
estimated at about $50,000. It would appear that a subsidy of some 
kind would be necessary to accomplish this project. 

An editor of the catalogs would require a minimum salary of 
$6,000 a year. This individual would take over some of the present 
responsibilities of the Catalog Librarian, who is not now able to 
spend much time in this work, as well as the preparation of guides 
and manuals. 

If the budget for acquisitions is increased approximately $100,- 
ooo annually, as suggested in the section dealing with financial sup- 
port, it will require an additional sum of at least $50,000 annually 
for processing the materials. 
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Quarters, Equipment, Preservation 
of Materials, and Photoduplication 



QUARTERS 

Quarters for the Columbia University Libraries are located in ten 
buildings on Morningside Heights as well as in five buildings in 
the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center at i68th Street. Af- 
filiated libraries are located in their respective buildings, with 
Barnard and Teachers College adjacent to the campus, Pharmacy 
on West 68th Street, and the New York School of Social Work at 
gist Street and Fifth Avenue. 

According to the Department of Buildings and Grounds, the 
present space occupied by the University Libraries on the Heights 
totals 292,777 square feet, with 14,572 additional square feet for 
the Medical Library. The space occupied by the Columbia Li- 
braries represents approximately 19 per cent of the square footage 
of the net usable academic space on Morningside Heights (space 
in Butler not used for library purposes is not included in this total). 

In addition, it is worth noting that the square footage occupied 
by the libraries of affiliated institutions is as follows: Teachers 
College, 48,100; Union Theological Seminary, 13,410; Barnard, 
10,455; Pharmacy, 1,980; and the New York School of Social Work, 
3,591. Except for Teachers College, which apparently has ample 
library space for some time to come, all the other libraries are con- 
gested and in need of amelioration. Union has no new building 
plans, but is interested in cooperative storage as a solution to its 
space problem for books. The other three institutions are plan- 
ning new library space. 
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Including all space in Butler, the Libraries of the Columbia 
Corporation may be said to have approximately 360,000 square 
feet assigned to them. At $3.00 per square foot (the average rental 
figure for property in the Columbia area) annual rental use value 
would exceed $1,000,000. Replacement costs would be about $10,- 
000,000. At present building costs, library space is worth about 
$2.00 per cubic foot and $25.00 per square foot. These figures are 
relevant to any new building plans or in making space decisions 
for the future. 

Present Status of the Quarters 

At the present rate of net growth approximately 46,000 cata- 
loged volumes annually, plus a considerable number of uncata- 
loged items such as college catalogs, industrial house organs, busi- 
ness reports, manuscripts, hospital reports, state documents, etc. 
the Libraries are using up space at the rate of 35,000 cubic feet per 
year. Each 1,000 volumes require roughly 70 square feet or 700 
cubic feet. 

The present rate of growth for the entire library system is 2.2 
per cent of the total collections. The central stack collection has 
been growing at a rate of 2.9 per cent annually. Some collections 
of the University Slavic Acquisitions (7 to 10 per cent), Special 
Collections, Mathematics, Maps, and Music (each 5 per cent), Fine 
Arts, Geology, Library Service, and Engineering (3% to 4 per cent) 
have been growing at an even faster rate. 

A major consideration in any discussion of library space is the 
size of groups of users. As enrollments of the schools and depart- 
ments of the University grow, reading room and related space will 
be needed to absorb the additional pressures of users. Current esti- 
mates useful in planning reading room space suggest provision of 
25 square feet per reader, using tables, and 40 square feet per reader 
when informal seating arrangements are made. 

Maintenance costs for this group of libraries are $341,573 ($1.16 
per square foot), and for the library at Medical, $11,220 (77 cents 
per square foot). Excluding administrative and supervisory mainte- 
nance costs, cleaning Butler Library building costs $63,611.60 an- 
nually. Cleaning costs at Morningside average 30.5 cents per square 
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foot, and at Medical, 21 cents. These figures are provided to in- 
dicate the annual, recurrent costs which must be paid by the 
University for the maintenance of library quarters. With increases 
in wages for maintenance staff, these figures have grown each year. 
Any new library quarters contemplated must include provisions 
for this care. Moreover, it has been pointed out by executive of- 
ficers, faculty members, and librarians that the present mainte- 
nance has not been sufficient to keep books free from soot and dust, 
and many valuable books and other library materials are deteriorat- 
ing slowly as a result of this inability to maintain a clean atmos- 
phere for them. Cleaning is only a palliative. Buildings at Morn- 
ingside are old, and the windows are not able to prevent the quick 
accumulation of dirt from smokestacks and the traffic on Broadway, 
Amsterdam Avenue, and other streets. The recent air-conditioning 
of the Union Theological Seminary Library was accompanied by 
sealing off the windows facing Broadway. 

Space in Butler 

Earlier in this report, reference was made to a statement by 
Charles Nelson Kent that the capacity of the central stack core 
of Butler Library was 2,955,000 volumes. It is impossible at this 
time to verify the assumptions and standards on which this esti- 
mate was made, and current estimates of capacity produce a sub- 
stantially lower figure. The principal difference may well lie in 
the fact that absolute maximum utilization of the stack space is 
wholly impracticable for a functioning library, while the present 
estimates have attempted to establish the capacity beyond which 
further growth would produce conditions so expensive and diffi- 
cult to maintain that provision of additional space would be im- 
perative. 

The present usable working capacity of the general stacks is esti- 
mated to be 1,305,000 volumes. Space for shelving an additional 
500,000 volumes exists in the stack core, but it cannot be considered 
as available for expansion of the general collections because of: 

(1) the assignment of one half of Tier i to the technical services, 

(2) the assignment of part of Tier 3 to the College Library, (3) the 
assignment of Tier 12 to the School of Library Service Library, 
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(4) the unavailability of Tier 15 for general stack purposes owing 
to the lack of elevator service to this level, and (5) the use of space 
throughout the stacks for study desks and work space essential for 
servicing the collection. These figures and statements do not, of 
course, include the building space surrounding the central stack 
core; these areas are discussed below in relation to particular de- 
partments. 

In 1955, estimates were made of the size of the general stack col- 
lections (General Library and Special Collections) and of probable 
rates of growth. At that time the collections contained in the stack 
area described above amounted to 1,020,862 volumes. The general 
stack collections were found to have increased at an average annual 
rate of 2.9 per cent over the past twenty years (since the construc- 
tion of Butler Library). Projecting these figures into the future, 
it may be estimated that the maximum working capacity of the 
central stacks will be reached in 1964. 

However, there are now in this stack area certain materials which 
are not part of the general collections (for example, storage of 
overflow from the Law and Medical Libraries, storage space for 
the Geological Society of America, etc.) for which other disposi- 
tion would have to be made in order to reach this maximum ca- 
pacity. Conversely, administrative decision which would remove 
any library units now occupying space in Butler would alter up- 
ward the present estimates of the capacity and consequent "usable 
life" of the present building. 

In the planning of space for books for the Libraries, Butler 
Library should be thought of as the center for research materials 
for the future. That is, a limit would be placed on the size of 
departmental libraries of the University, with the expectation that 
for a number of years Butler Library would be able to absorb ma- 
terials which are in less demand in the departments. The build- 
ing of four additional stack decks on the top of Butler, as pro- 
jected in the original construction, would be part of this planning. 
Moreover, in long-range planning, a storage center, either on or 
off the campus, might be developed to house little-used materials 
for the various units of the University, and perhaps, of the affiliated 
and/or neighboring institutions. The discussions concerning the 
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proposed Northeast Regional Library, which are considered in the 
section on cooperation, might well be revived in the near future 
for the development of a regional storage center. 

The stack areas of the Circulation Department contain stack 
desks for some 350 readers. Considerable use is made of the stacks 
by readers themselves, and future planning for the Circulation 
Department should take into account the growing pressure upon 
the elevators. The elevator situation is a problem that should be 
resolved not only by improving the existing cars, which is being 
done at the present time, but also by installing the additional two 
elevators in the space which was provided for them in the construc- 
tion of the building. Less pressure on the two present elevators 
would undoubtedly result in better service all around. It has been 
estimated that it would require 150,000 to install the two elevators. 
Duplex controls on present elevators would cost $13,500. Chang- 
ing of door closers and the use of duplex controls may alleviate 
the situation. 

The working space behind the Circulation Desk and the equip- 
ment for securing books from the stacks are not arranged for the 
most efficient service. If the additional tiers of stacks are added to 
the building, consideration might well be given to taking over 
a certain part of the third floor stack for working space for this 
Department. This might well include office space for the profes- 
sional staff. Conferences, interviews, and other necessary conversa- 
tions now must be carried on in the midst of all other circulation 
activities. 

One hundred eighty-five private studies are located on the sixth 
through the ninth floors of the building. These are small areas, 
varying from 6% x 11 feet to 5 x 10 feet, assigned to graduate stu- 
dents and faculty members. The Libraries prorate the number of 
studies to the instructional departments, and actual assignment of 
the space is made by executive officers. There is considerable de- 
mand for these studies, but there is some question as to whether 
many of the individuals to whom the space is assigned actually use 
the studies sufficiently to justify their having this service. It would 
seem that the Libraries and the executive officers might examine 
this situation further. 
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The monumental Main Reading Room on the third floor of 
Butler is considered one of the most difficult to use and nonfunc- 
tional parts of the building. This room 180 feet long, 40 feet 
wide, and 38.6 feet high contains 277,920 cubic feet of space. 
Efforts have been made to use this space as advantageously as pos- 
sible. Although the lighting in the room is inadequate, the Serials 
and Documents Division of the Acquisitions Department, with 
supplementary lighting, uses one end as work space. Another end 
has been set up with individual study desks for students. Other 
tables and chairs are used by students who borrow books from the 
central stacks, or for general reading and study. There are several 
proposals under consideration at present for additional and more 
effective use of this space. 

The Reference Department, which has space for from 90 to 95 
readers, finds that more than half of this space is poorly ventilated. 
The staff space is completely inadequate and too crowded. There 
should be an office for the reference librarian and individual desk 
space for each assistant. The interlibrary loan office is far too 
crowded, and badly arranged. The apparent solution to the prob- 
lem of space for the Reference Department is to provide new quar- 
ters for it in a renovated Main Reading Room in Butler. The cost 
of this alteration has not been estimated as yet. 

Another problem for the immediate future is provision of space 
for the General Catalog, housed in the Reference Department. 
This catalog now fills 3856 trays and requires approximately 120 
new trays per year, or two catalog cabinets occupying 24 square 
feet. At present, there are 302 empty trays. It is estimated that the 
space remaining for expansion will last for only two to three years. 
The possibility of moving this catalog into a remodeled Main 
Reading Room would provide the space necessary for future 
growth. Various means are being considered for reducing the rate 
of growth of this catalog, but the most satisfactory of these seem 
at best to be stopgap measures, and provision for additional space 
appears inevitable. 

The Special Collections Department, located on the sixth floor 
of Butler, with space in the adjoining stacks, is one of the fastest 
growing units of the library system. A current proposal for pro- 
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viding space for this Department calls for the erection of a full 
floor in the Main Reading Room at the fourth-floor level. This 
would not interfere with the plan to move the Reference Depart- 
ment into the third-floor level. The only substantial change at that 
level would be a lowering of the present 38.6 foot ceiling to 15 
feet above the third floor. This proposed extension of the fourth 
floor over the present reading room would be accessible both by 
stairway from the Circulation Department and from the existing 
public elevators by way of corridors. Special rooms and stacks 
would also be provided. The rooms would have standard 15 foot 
ceilings, corresponding to the fifth floor of the building, but the 
stacks would have 7 feet 6 inch ceilings, allowing for a mezzanine 
stack corresponding to the ninth general stack level. 

If possible from an engineering standpoint and within the 
economy of the University, the alteration would (i) provide new 
space for the growing Department, with access to the general stacks 
for future overflow, (2) place the Department within easy reach of 
the heart of the library, the Circulation Department and the Ref- 
erence Department, and (3) provide the particular facilities re- 
quired for the administration, preservation, and servicing of rare 
books and manuscripts without the necessity of erecting a new 
and separate building. The proposal is being studied at the present 
time from the points of view of architectural feasibility and costs. 
In terms of the general idea advanced by the Subcommittee that 
Butler Library be made the central reservoir for the research ma- 
terials of the University, the proposal has distinct merit. 

Located also on the sixth floor is the School of Library Service 
Library, which from the point of view of adjacent stack space and 
accommodations for readers does not present a problem. There 
are seats for 200 students, and because of the many part-time stu- 
dents in the School there is no congestion in seating space. Ade- 
quate space for the staff, however, is lacking. In respect to micro- 
film storage and service, a current assignment of the School of 
Library Service Library, the growth in microfilm resources and 
the gradually increasing use of these materials by faculty members 
and students make it seem more than likely that the present ac- 
commodations will become impractical and inadequate. The gen- 
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eral question of photographic services is discussed in later sections. 

The College Library has seats for 290 readers. If there is a twenty 
per cent increase in enrollment, the present quarters will become 
congested. Even now, students have indicated in their question- 
naires that they would welcome more individual seats in the Col- 
lege reference room. Present quarters are noisy, and the possibility 
has been raised of sealing the windows to provide air-conditioning 
and at the same time cut the noise from ii4th Street. Although 
there has not been enthusiasm from the College faculty for the 
establishment of a separate undergraduate library, it is worth not- 
ing that consideration should be given to a joint undergraduate 
facility to serve the College, the School of General Studies, the 
College of Pharmacy (when it moves to Morningside Heights), and 
possibly some of the other affiliated institutions. Another approach 
in the face of rising enrollment is to provide a "lower division" 
facility serving the so-called "general education" level, with the 
expectation that juniors and seniors would go to subject depart- 
mental libraries for most of their work. The general problem of 
library service to undergraduates is discussed further in the chap- 
ter on readers' services. 

The 1955-56 report of the Business Library contains a descrip- 
tion of the changes accompanying the expansion of this library into 
the large room formerly occupied by the Lending Service, and 
moving the latter into the office and work space formerly occupied 
by Business. It is difficult to consider additional or different quar- 
ters for Business without introducing the possibility of moving the 
library to some other building, possibly Kent Hall if and when 
it is vacated by the Law School. Present quarters for Business, 
although strategically placed on the second floor of Butler, are 
not satisfactory from the point of view of physical administration. 
Present space for readers accommodates 265 persons, but this is 
obtained by crowding chairs and is not considered sufficient for 
current service. It has been estimated that space for books will 
be exhausted in about three years. Some possibility of gaining space 
in the present quarters exists in the removal of the newspaper files 
to other space or by reducing them to microfilm. 
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The Philosophy Library on the second floor of Butler has seats 
for 60 readers, with adequate work space. There are no special 
problems of growth, and at the present rate of accessions there 
should be space for another ten years. 

During the past year, physical alterations of the Burgess- 
Carpenter-Classics group of reading rooms on the fourth floor of 
Butler were designed to provide easier supervision as well as freer 
access to the materials available in these collections. The changes 
required the shift of the papyrus and epigraphy materials to the 
Special Collections Department. At the present time, the fourth- 
floor reading rooms have space for 550 readers, which is adequate 
under current use, and adequate space for staff. Space for growth 
in book collections is estimated to be sufficient for ten to fifteen 
years. 

In addition to the various units discussed above, the Butler Li- 
brary contains, on the ground floor, various units of the technical 
services (Acquisitions, Binding, and Photographic Services) and, 
on the third floor, the Periodical Reading Room and Browsing 
Room, as well as the Cataloging Department. 

The Acquisitions Department actually is separated physically 
into three sections: the main office on the ground floor, the Serials 
and Documents Acquisitions Division in part of the Main Read- 
ing Room on the third floor, and Russian Acquisitions on the 
eighth floor. The main office has approximately 2,300 square feet 
to accommodate 20 staff members. An additional 1,200 square 
feet are needed at present to enable the Russian Acquisitions sec- 
tion to work in the main office where central records and personnel 
may be consulted readily, to accommodate a large table for sorting 
books and other materials as they are received, and to provide 
additional working space for present personnel. The Serials and 
Documents Acquisitions Division occupies 1,150 square feet in the 
Main Reading Room; this is adequate at present, but in the event 
that the proposed remodeling of the Main Reading Room is car- 
ried out, an equivalent amount of space for this Division would 
need to be provided elsewhere. 

The Binding Department is now operating at capacity use of its 
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space. Any additional personnel or equipment would necessitate 
expansion of quarters. The same situation prevails in the Photo- 
graphic Services. 

The Cataloging Department is crowded. At the present time 
there are 50 persons working in this room, which occupies 4,750 
square feet of space. If the proposed move of the Reference De- 
partment to the Main Reading Room is accomplished, it would 
probably be desirable to expand the Cataloging Department into 
the space now occupied by the former. The Department would 
find it difficult to absorb any new personnel at the present time, 
and the questionnaires from the staff members focussed attention 
on the inadequate quarters. 

In its new quarters on the second floor the Lending Service, 
which is a rental library for new books, serves also as an informa- 
tion desk for the Libraries. This apparently fills a long-felt need. 
Its present location also should make it more easily accessible to 
users of this service, which, by providing current general reading, 
in many ways makes it possible for the Libraries to spend its 
limited funds on materials which may be less in demand but which 
are essential for the course work and research programs of the 
University. It is possible, if the Business Library is moved from 
Butler in the future, that other quarters may need to be found for 
the Lending Service. 

Departmental and Professional School Libraries 

Plans for new library quarters for the Schools of Engineering, 
Law, and Medicine are being given consideration by the Uni- 
versity administration as acceptable means for alleviating the 
present congested and somewhat obsolete conditions. 

ENGINEERING AND OTHER PHYSICAL SCIENCES LIBRARIES. In disCUS- 

sions with the Dean of the School of Engineering, attention was 
called to a proposal for a new Engineering-Science Center to be 
located on the northeast lower campus, facing the Teachers Col- 
lege buildings. Although there have been variations of this pro- 
posal, with different locations, it is desirable to examine this plan 
in terms of the present library quarters. Engineering probably 
has had a greater share of difficulty with inadequate quarters 
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exhausted stack space, obsolete stack area, leaking pipes overhead, 
and poor physical equipment for users than most of the Colum- 
bia Libraries. 

The Subcommittee definitely agrees with the Dean of the School 
of Engineering that the real answer to the present library prob- 
lems is a new library. New facilities are essential, and with the 
growth in the student enrollment and the increase in faculty and 
government-sponsored research, the need has become only greater. 
Present space for 50 readers is totally inadequate. The urgent 
need to weed materials for storage in Low Library, because of the 
pressure for space in Mines, is not in itself a disadvantage, but it 
creates a constant abnormal load upon the staff. Books and periodi- 
cal volumes are sent to storage long before they should be released. 
In the planning of a new Engineering Library it would be de- 
sirable, of course, to think in terms of relegating older materials 
to a central storage, since it has been made eminently clear by the 
faculty members that older engineering materials are definitely 
in the "little-used" class. 

There seems to be a consensus of both librarians and patrons 
that a plan to bring together the Astronomy (now with Physics), 
Chemistry, Engineering, Mathematics, and Physics Libraries into 
one Engineering-Science Center would be highly desirable. Al- 
though it would be useful to have laboratory collections for the 
various units, particularly if the latter are not in the same build- 
ings as the libraries, this does not mean that a centralized library 
for these groups of subject areas would not save time for the users, 
as well as provide a higher level of library service with specialized 
personnel. The overlap among several of the fields has become 
so prominent that all subject areas would be strengthened and 
less duplication would be necessary. 

When will the Engineering Center be built? This is a proper 
question to ask in terms of the pressures now upon the Engineer- 
ing Library. If there is no likelihood that this Center will be 
forthcoming in the next decade, a drastic move for the Library 
should be made as soon as possible. A move to the Low Memorial 
Library, in conjunction at this time with Mathematics and Gen- 
eral Science (both now in Low), would merit the attention of the 
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administration. Low might temporarily become the science stor- 
age center, as well as a more active Engineering Library. 

The Chemistry Library, in Chandler, with seats for 1 60 readers, 
is probably less cramped than other departmental libraries be- 
cause of the expansion carried through in 1947. Nevertheless, the 
Library needs attention in regard to equipment, lights, decora- 
tion, and furniture. 

The Physics Library, housing also the astronomy collections, is 
located in Pupin. Seats for 70 readers are available. Space, how- 
ever, for the Library as a whole is limited, and both the book and 
periodical collections have to be weeded rigorously to keep within 
bounds. This has resulted in some difficulty in service. The Atomic 
Energy Commission collection is growing so rapidly that space 
for it will be exhausted in two years. 

During discussions with executive officers, the question was 
raised concerning the possibility of transferring the astronomy 
collections to the eleventh floor of Pupin, where the astronomy 
offices are located. Since plans are under consideration for the 
possible merging of the science collections, it would seem to the 
Subcommittee that further division of the collections would be 
untimely. The question of the final location of this collection, 
which apparently would provoke fewer problems separated from 
related subjects than would other disciplines, should be deter- 
mined along with developments for housing of the sciences as 
a group. 

The Mathematics Library, now located in the Low Library, has 
seats for 40 readers. Quarters are considered adequate by both 
staff and patrons, but there has been some question as to its loca- 
tion, which is reached by climbing three flights of stairs. At its 
present rate of growth there is space for books for at least another 
10 years. 

The General Science collection, under the supervision of the 
Mathematics librarian, contains titles of general scientific inter- 
est which might be missed by other departmental libraries. There 
is no conscious effort to develop a general science collection. The 
science librarians are aware of this particular group of materials 
and make recommendations for it. In future housing arrange- 
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ments, attention should be given to it on the basis of a positive 
program. The collection is located on the mezzanine of the Mathe- 
matics Library, occupying 1,700 running feet of shelving, with 
approximately 1,000 feet left for growth room for approximately 
10 years of growth at the present rate of accessions. 

MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES LIBRARIES. NOW located in the 

College of Physicians and Surgeons Building on West i68th 
Street, the Medical Library has seats for 148 readers and 20 staff 
members. The stack space is exhausted in the present library 
quarters, and 60,000 volumes are stored in various locations at 
the Medical Center and Butler Library. Not only is the stack 
space exhausted, but the areas in use are so congested that it is 
necessary to double-stack books and to place returned volumes 
on the tops of other books. Service is interfered with to such an 
extent by the dispersal of materials and the present congested 
situation in the stacks that this unit is one of the critical building 
problems of the library system. 

There is no complaint about the number of seats which are 
available for readers under present circumstances, but working 
space in all units is crowded. The furniture is old and needs re- 
placement. Lighting is poor. The case is such an obvious one of 
growth beyond present facilities that one does not need to belabor 
the great need. In the development of a new library, however, 
the Medical librarian has indicated an interest in the possibility 
of a central storage library for some of the less-used materials, 
providing that proper and prompt messenger service is established. 

Other units of the medical collections include the Optometry 
Library, which was closed as a separate library in June, 1956, and 
the materials moved to Butler; the Webster Library of Plastic 
Surgery; the library of the Neurological Institute; and the Cancer 
Research Library. As mentioned earlier, the libraries of the Insti- 
tute of Ophthalmology and of the New York State Institute of 
Psychiatry are not under the administration of the Medical li- 
brarian. 

In a memorandum dated March 12, 1956, the Dean of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons included a requirement for 
"additional library facilities/' He noted that "plans were drawn 
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for a new library but to date the necessary funds have not been 
secured for this purpose." The proposed funds for a combined 
auditorium and library were estimated at $3,000,000. The space 
for the Medical Library was estimated at 66,361 square feet, cost- 
ing approximately $1,660,000. It is not expected in the erection 
o a new library that the departmental libraries of the Medical 
Library will cease as separate units, since they serve special inter- 
ests. At the present time, because they send materials to the Medi- 
cal Library, they are not crowded for space for either readers or 
materials. 

The units of the Natural Sciences group, located on the Morn- 
ingside Heights campus, are the Geology, Psychology, Zoology- 
Botany Libraries, and the Map Room. All of these are located in 
Schermerhorn. The Geology Library has seats for 45 readers and 
space for 4 staff members. Some 1,210 feet of shelf space remain 
for expansion. At the present rate of growth, space for the Natural 
Science Libraries should last 15 years. Compact storage is being 
used for 3,000 older monographs in the Geology Library. 

The Zoology-Botany Library, with seats for 70 readers and 3 
staff members, at its present rate of growth has space for about 
4 years* growth. Depending upon the move of the Fine Arts Li- 
brary from Schermerhorn into a proposed Fine Arts Center at 
some time in the future, plans for the merging of this collection 
with Geology, at least administratively and closer physically, have 
been discussed. Suggestions include moving Zoology-Botany into 
the present area of Fine Arts if and when the latter leaves the 
Schermerhorn building, and dropping a connecting staircase into 
the Geology Library, now occupying the sixth and seventh floors 
of the building. Included in this group of libraries would be the 
Map Room, now located adjacent to the Geology Library. 

The Psychology Library, with 80 seats for readers and space for 
4 staff members, has about 100 feet left for book shelves. If the 
Department grows as is planned, additional space will be needed. 

In the Natural Sciences group of libraries, as it has been pointed 
out, there are materials which might well go into a central storage 
library. Zoology-Botany already has some material in storage in 
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Low Library, including the portion of the older agriculture mate- 
rials which has been retained. 

MUSIC LIBRARY. The Music Library, located in the Journalism 
Building, has seats for 42 readers and space for 7 staff members. 
The Library is one of the most congested of the system. An addi- 
tional 20 seats for readers could be used immediately. Although 
plans have been made to move the Music Library into the pro- 
posed Fine Arts Center, it is believed that this part of the system 
is in such a serious physical condition that steps should be taken 
as early as possible to remedy it. The little space left for books 
and other materials will last about another year; storage of mate- 
rial will then become necessary. If there is likely to be a long 
delay in moving this library, additional space on the seventh floor 
of Journalism should be provided. This might be done by mov- 
ing some of the other activities on this floor. Not only is space 
short for readers and music materials, but there is no accommoda- 
tion for the graduate students in music who need to get together 
for conferences, or where researchers could have a quiet place 
to work away from typewriters, record listening programs, and 
other activities. Furniture needs improvement, and the lighting 
of the Library requires modernization. 

FINE ARTS LIBRARY. Mention was made earlier of the Fine Arts 
Library in Schermerhorn. The long-range space and equipment 
requirements of this library will depend in part on the organiza- 
tional plan of the Fine Arts Department. It has been suggested 
that at least three times the present space will be needed. The 
present space, which provides seats for 123 readers and 2 staff 
members, is already overcrowded and hampers service. Only 98 
feet of shelving remain for expansion of the book collection. 
Among the present needs, no matter what the final plans may 
be for a Fine Arts Center, are greater stack space, a work area 
for the staff, space for microfilm readers, and graduate carrels. 
Depending upon the development of departmental plans, it may 
be necessary to provide a large photograph room adjacent to the 
storage areas for photographs (the present photograph room, which 
is now part of the library area, is woefully inadequate even for 
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the housing o the small collection of 10,000 photographs), a 
separate photograph room, and a slide workroom. 

AVERY LIBRARY. The Avery Library, with seats for 60 readers 
and 5 staff members, has exhausted its stack space. Working quar- 
ters for the staff are unsatisfactory. There is no question that 
consideration should be given to the suggestion that alterations 
be made in the basement so as to provide additional stack space. 
If the School of Architecture leaves Avery, the Library could also 
expand to the fourth floor, as a further step toward the use of 
the entire building for Avery Library, as specified by the donor 
at the time Avery Hall was given to the University. The possible 
utilization of the mezzanine above the building entrance for addi- 
tional space also has been suggested, and appears to be a desirable 
alteration of quarters. It should be noted that Avery has serious 
problems in the deterioration of rare and old materials, and 
proper housing is essential for the protection of the holdings. The 
reduction of materials to microreproduction is not looked at with 
approval by the Avery librarians, since the uses of the materials 
are of such a nature that there should be no difficulty in com- 
paring text and illustration, and in examining fine-scale details of 
illustrations. Thus, there is a need for direct contact with the 
original materials. 

LAW LIBRARY. Much that has been said of the Engineering and 
Medical Libraries might be said of the Law Library. The Law 
Library long ago exhausted its space, and has stored from 40,000 
to 45,000 volumes in Butler and 25,000 in Low. Working space 
has never been satisfactory. The proposed new Law Center should 
eliminate the present difficulties of providing the kind of service 
that is essential in a top-level law school. The application of 
microreproductions to foreign law and other legal materials has 
been discussed, and undoubtedly should play a part in the future 
storage of collections. However, unless this can be done on a 
cooperative basis, it may be too costly for Columbia to undertake 
alone. There appears to be no doubt that as Microlex and other 
outlets for legal materials on microprint, microfilm or micro- 
card develop, law libraries will make much more use of such 
collections than they do at present. It would appear desirable that 
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in the new library provision for reading such materials be made 
on a larger scale than exists now in Kent. 

COLUMBIANA. The question of the future location of Colum- 
biana has been raised during the study of library quarters. The 
reading room is on the second floor of Low, and the collections 
now stored in various places in the building are contained on 
5,000 feet of shelving and in about 50 file and storage cabinets. 
Space is gradually being exhausted, however, as only about 75 
feet remain for expansion. It has been estimated that there is 
growth for five to ten years, depending on the quantity of material 
received. 

EAST ASIATIC LIBRARY. The East Asiatic collections, also in Low, 
now utilize three rooms and a stack area. Seats for 62 readers and 
for 9 staff members are available. The question of space here 
is more a matter of more footage per reader, rather than addi- 
tional capacity for books. Some 3,707 running feet of shelving 
are now used for books. For efficient operation shelving and 
maintenance space in the areas easily accessible is already ex- 
hausted. Budget recommendations for 1957-58 by the librarian 
of the East Asiatic Library stress making Room 407 more accessi- 
ble to the Reading Room through reconstruction. The general 
question of the future of the East Asiatic collections, either as 
a separate entity or as part of a larger center of area materials, 
will have to be settled in relation to the decisions that may be 
made with the similar collections which are being developed in 
the University. 

LOW MEMORIAL LIBRARY. The future use of Low Memorial Li- 
brary is closely related to the overall space requirements of the 
Libraries. When Butler Library was planned, it was estimated 
that a building of 8,000,000 cubic feet was needed for library 
purposes; the building as constructed provides roughly half of 
this cubage. At the time, it was understood that Low would 
continue primarily as a library building. This position is repre- 
sented in a memorandum of 1932 which states that "any occupancy 
of any part of this building (Low Memorial Library) shall be 
of such a character that it can be turned over to the Library at 
any time that it is needed for Library purposes/' This position 
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was spelled out in more detail in the so-called Coykendall Report 
of 1935, and reaffirmed in the report in 1944 of a committee ap- 
pointed to restudy the Coykendall report. 

Since 1932, the library collections have doubled in size. Space 
in Low for library purposes has gradually been reduced. No new 
library space has been created elsewhere. The subject of Low was 
discussed again by administrative officers in the fall of 1956, with 
the conclusion that nonlibrary use of Low should continue to be 
thought of as temporary. 

However, the critical need for space for central administrative 
offices has continued, accentuated by the creation of several new 
administrative positions. In view of these circumstances, it might 
be more realistic to give a higher priority to the expansion of 
Butler Library and the creation of new library space elsewhere, 
rather than to rely on the use of Low, which at best is inefficient 
for library purposes. 



EQUIPMENT 

In the discussion of the several units of the Libraries mention 
has been made of basic equipment needs, such as two new elevators 
in the empty wells in the stacks of Butler, new lighting at various 
points in the buildings, automatic adjustable heating systems, and 
air-conditioning of various units. In addition there have been 
suggestions by both library staff members and users of the Butler 
Library that all four elevators be made automatic for public use; 
only two are now used by patrons. Some of the portions of the 
Libraries have not been decorated for many years. It should be 
noted that there has been a program for modernizing the lighting 
and for redecoration; it is expected that eventually all parts of the 
library system will be taken care of in these respects. 

The supplies and equipment budget for the Libraries for 1956- 
57 is $50,559. This is hardly enough to purchase the many essen- 
tial items, which include book trucks, work tables, chairs, desks, 
typewriters, Kardex filing equipment, adding machines, a new 
sewing machine, gilding press, laminating machine, stereoscopes, 
desk lamps, shelving, lockers, draft deflectors on windows, locked 
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cases for special materials, automatic devices for shutting off lights 
in stack tiers, projectors for reading microreproductions, new 
photographic equipment, additional catalog cabinets, and sup- 
plies which were listed by the staff members in questionnaires 
(see Appendix VI). Probably not all of these are indispensable, 
but industry has known for many years that efficiency of staff is 
aided by essential equipment, and the Columbia personnel have 
had to waste considerable time because of support that has been 
less adequate than it should have been. The regular budget should 
be enlarged for these purposes, and a capital sum of $50,000 be 
used to fill current needs. 



PRESERVATION OF MATERIALS 

The Binding Department of the Libraries has the responsibility 
for the care, repair, and binding of library materials. Except for 
the Law and Medical Libraries, which maintain their own rela- 
tions with commercial binders, the Binding Department assem- 
bles from all other units materials to be sent out for binding. In 
addition to the work involved in preparing materials for com- 
mercial binders, the Department binds many thousands of items 
in pamphlet bindings, places thousands more in ready-made 
binders, prepares volumes for the shelves (bookplates, date-due 
slips, labeling), preserves materials with Japanese tissue, lubricates 
leather bindings, and repairs valuable bindings. The following 
work for 1955-56 suggests the range of activity of the Department: 
27,426 volumes sent to commercial binders, 20,686 pamphlet 
bindings made, 1,567 board portfolios made, 2,768 leaves covered 
with Japanese tissue, 2,700 items put in manila folders, and 3,486 
items repaired. Other activities included binding preparation 
(11,167 slips), cutting pages by hand (267 volumes), mounting and 
cutting of mats (437 items), temporary pamphlets (529), and mis- 
cellaneous boxes, etc. (250). Some 77,305 items were prepared for 
the shelves. 

COSTS. The costs of commercial binding have increased greatly 
during the past 12 years. This may be seen from the following 
table: 
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Table 3 
COSTS OF BINDING, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

*944-45 to x 955-5 6 

Volumes 
Year Bound Cost 

1944-45 16,314 129,925 

1947-48 21,855 52,399 

1949-50 21,016 52,975 

1954-55 21,654 58,670 

1955-56 25,722 66,349 

The figures show that from 1944-45 to 1955-56 the binding 
budget has more than doubled. The average cost of binding a 
volume in 1944-45 was $1.77; in 1955-56, it had risen to $2.58. 
Because of the increased costs of labor, in May and June, 1956, 
the two main commercial binders for the Libraries raised their 
prices approximately 5% per cent. This increase will be reflected 
in less work produced for the allotments available for next year. 
Although inflation is largely responsible for this situation, it 
works hardships upon the library staff in their service to students 
and faculty members. 

It is axiomatic that the larger the collections, the more serial 
titles added, and the more unbound foreign items received, the 
more funds will be needed for preservation of the collections. 
For example, during the current year the Music Library received 
an additional $200 for its binding fund. The Music librarian 
expected to clear some important arrears in binding, but actually 
the entire amount went toward laminating the much-used, valua- 
ble four-volume set of Musica Sacra, which had been disintegrat- 
ing. 

The Binding Department has made a number of changes in 
operations during the past few years to make funds go as far as 
possible. More commercial -type binders are used, special per- 
sonnel have been employed who produce more than the former 
part-time, student assistants, plastic bindings have been intro- 
duced, microfilming has been used to reproduce deteriorating 
newspapers and other volumes, and routines for preparing books 
and keeping statistics have been simplified. 
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However, the arrears in binding are large, and the University 
will need to examine this situation carefully in the coming years 
if the vast investments in library materials are to be guarded. 
Collections in Avery are deteriorating to such an extent that it 
is estimated that $50,000 is needed to repair and bind volumes 
which require attention. The average cost for binding an Avery 
book is $7.00. Special care is needed for the vellum and leather 
bindings in Avery, which comprise 30 per cent of the holdings. 
The Medical Library has appraised its needs at $5,000 to clear 
up back binding, and Music and East Asiatic require $4,000 each. 
Several of the other libraries have appraised their binding needs 
in terms of back materials at anywhere from $400 to $800. The 
total was estimated at $67,000, and this figure does not include 
the binding needed for books in the Butler stacks. More impor- 
tant, however, is the general request for increasing present funds 
to take care of mounting costs of binding. Any increase in charges 
by commercial binders, such as happened last spring, hampers 
the general program of conservation. All new serial subscriptions 
should be supported by funds for binding if the materials are to 
be added to the collections. In so far as microfilm is concerned, 
attention has been directed at the possibility of filling in gaps in 
collections and achieving permanent retention by means of film 
rather than by binding. 

It is important also for the library administration to discuss 
with the binders every possibility of keeping costs down. This 
latter may not be easy, but it is essential. The present $77,000 
budget for binding and preservation, according to the binding 
librarian, 

barely covers binding of periodicals and of material in use. And we 
do not have enough money for staff, or space to keep in repair the ma- 
terial which stands on the shelves. There is the oiling of leather bind- 
ings, the proper cleaning of books, boxing of loose material, preserva- 
tion of deteriorated paper and many other preventive tasks which can 
be performed by a binding department. The commercial binders in an 
effort to keep the cost of binding as low as possible strive to standard- 
ize their work more and more. Material that needs special attention 
maps to be repaired in textbooks, stains on the text, leather bindings 
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on which the original covers have to be preserved, and other types of 
work will be put aside by the binders because it holds up the assembly 
line type of work. 

The deterioration of materials on poor paper, such as those 
from Latin America and Russia, among others, is one of the seri- 
ous problems facing Columbia and other American research li- 
braries. These materials represent large financial investments, and 
in order to protect such investment the Libraries, perhaps with 
other libraries, will need to institute a program of cooperative 
acquisition and preservation. It has not, however, been feasible 
to estimate the cost of such a program. 

FUTURE OF BINDING. Within the immediate future it appears that 
binding will remain a problem for libraries unless deteriorating 
materials and periodicals are arbitrarily placed on some form of 
microreproduction, but it is not likely that the latter will soon 
replace the handy book for either room or home use. However, 
attention should be given to developing resources on microfilm, 
microprint, microcards, and Microlex. In another section of this 
report, details of photoduplication are discussed. 

If it may be assumed that book and periodical collections will 
remain in codex form for some time to come, consideration should 
be given (i) to supporting the Binding Department with com- 
petent binding assistants to take care of binding not feasible to 
have done commercially, and (2) to increased cooperation from 
the departmental and school librarians in terms of guidance as 
to the value of materials in so far as type of preservation is con- 
cerned. Departmental and school librarians can help to cut costs 
by pointing out the relative importance of material, the type of 
circulation it will receive, the purchase value, and the probability 
of replacement. With such knowledge the Department would be 
in a better position to advise on the nature of the preservation. 
This proposal suggests that the decisions on binding and all work 
of a purely binding nature should be centralized in the Binding 
Department and not delegated to departments. This is not a sug- 
gestion that Law or Medical give up their present binding arrange- 
ments. 

Related to the general problem of care of materials in New 
York City is the protection of materials from dust and soot. Despite 
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cleaning, as was noted earlier, users of the Libraries as well as 
members of the staff have complained of the considerable dirt on 
books and in stackrooms. The two smokestacks on University 
Hall have been equipped with industrial precipitators to cut the 
soot from the smoke emitted. It is claimed by the Department of 
Buildings and Grounds that the library materials in nearby Avery 
and Low have been especially helped by this installation. Un- 
doubtedly the next steps should involve the sealing of windows, 
accompanied by air-conditioning. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 

Related in various ways to the problems of quarters (condensa- 
tion of space), preservation (replacement through microcopying), 
cooperation (sending a copy rather than the original), and acquisi- 
tion (obtaining a copy when the original is out-of-print, too ex- 
pensive, or in manuscript form) are the Photographic Services 
of the Libraries. Although there are a number of darkrooms on 
the campus, they are used exclusively by or for the departments 
owning them. The Photographic Services for the Libraries is 
the only public operation available. With a few exceptions, the 
unit limits its work to reproduction of materials owned by the 
Libraries. However, the unit is a service agency for the University 
as a whole, and does work for affiliated institutions as well as for 
other organizations in the city. During the year i955~5 6 > the 
unit prepared 112,202 exposures, including 20,229 Photostat ex- 
posures, 64,081 microfilm exposures, 1,315 enlargements from 
microfilm, and 1,047 feet of positive microfilm. Other work of 
the unit included the making of negatives, contact prints, en- 
largements, and lantern slides. The work of the Services involved 
an income of $15,822.58. The charges for and costs of Photographic 
Services are discussed in Chapter IX. 

The above detail is provided to show the scope of the work of 
the Services. The head of the Photographic Services has studied 
carefully the use of Photostats and microfilm since 1939. He has 
found that microfilm and Photostat production remained essentially 
equal until 1945-46. After that date microfilm rose above Photostat, 
and, in general, has tended to rise each year since. There appears 
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to be more interest in microfilm in recent years, and the Photo- 
graphic Services report that more readers request microfilm instead 
of Photostat (for large orders) each year. This suggests a decrease 
in the resistance of readers to the use of microfilm, which requires 
the intermediary of a reading machine. 

Robert B. Downs/ director of the University of Illinois Library, 
has recently made a survey of the materials books, periodicals, 
newspapers, documents, archives, and manuscripts which are 
available to scholars. In his introductory remarks, Downs observes: 

For the last two decades a revolution has been in progress in libraries 
a transition in some respects as spectacular as the change-over from the 
manuscript to the printed book in the fifteenth century. The momen- 
tum of the new movement is increasing yearly, and threatens to upset 
many traditional practices in the operation of libraries. 

1 Robert B. Downs, "Libraries in Miniscule," College and Research Libraries, 

xvni (1957), 13-19- 
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Librarians interested in the movement are not a "gadget-happy" 
group of individuals. They are concerned with the increase in 
the size of libraries and in the encroachment on space by the en- 
larged collections which are necessary for educational activities. 
With a recognition of the limitations of microreproductions, the 
individuals who have pursued the application of films to libraries 
have been interested in the preservation of ''fragile materials, in 
saving war-endangered materials from possible destruction, in 
increasing the availability of unique and rare items, in saving stor- 
age space, and, in the case of highly specialized interest, for original 
publication/' 

In his review of available materials, Downs calls attention to 
projects involving hundreds of thousands of titles or items. Indeed, 
one cannot but be impressed with the materials in microreproduc- 
tion that already are available to researchers. There are two im- 
plications of this movement for the Columbia Libraries: (i) what 
is to be the possible development in various types of microrepro- 
duction for Columbia? and (2) what should be the future organiza- 
tion of the microfilm resources of the University? 

In response to a query directed to the head of the Photographic 
Services in connection with the possible prospects of microrepro- 
ductions, the following points were made: (i) for condensation 
of what Columbia already has, much more microfilming will have 
to be done, (2) for preservation of what is deteriorating, Columbia 
will either have to "do it alone" on microfilm or cooperate with 
other libraries on micropaper (microprint and microcard) preser- 
vation, (3) for acquisition, the trend is likely to be away from 
microfilm to micropaper, (4) for distribution, Columbia will have 
to start making micropaper itself (when the proper equipment is 
made available), and eventually this will surpass microfilm, and 
(5) for publication, despite the proponents of microfilm, it will 
probably be micropaper. In addition to the above speculations, 
it is likely that microfilm (both ribbon and inserts on cards) will 
be used for internal administrative purposes not only in the Li- 
braries but in other units of the University. 

The future organization of the microfilm resources of the Uni- 
versity depends upon the nature of these developments. It appears 
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rather clear, however, as was noted in the discussion o the present 
microfilm quarters in the Library Service Library stacks, that 
larger and more modern quarters will be needed. The basic ques- 
tion of the size of this unit will depend on the decision as to 
whether there will be a major center for storing film or whether 
it will be distributed among the library units. Speculation sug- 
gests that some central agency in Butler would be likely. However, 
it has been pointed out that the various professional school and 
departmental libraries might justifiably consider microreproduc- 
tion as a means for keeping stack installations at minimal expan- 
sion. Microfilm or other microreproductions paper, strips, cards, 
tape, and wire might well be considered for little-used collec- 
tions in Law, Medical, and other library units. The plans of Fine 
Arts for a greatly expanded slide collection is part of this general 
program. It is reasonable to expect that convenient, portable read- 
ers for office or home use will be available. 

In Subcommittee discussions with various faculty members and 
executive officers, the suggestion was made that perhaps some 
teaching departments should have their own photographic ap- 
paratus. This matter was discussed with the head of the Photo- 
graphic Services. At present the Libraries' unit makes Photostats 
and microfilm. The Photostat is a large projection photocopy 
installation requiring a large camera and ancillary equipment cost- 
ing about $2,000. Contact processes for individual research use 
generally do not produce as clear a copy of most library mate- 
rials as the Photostat. For quick copying, however, they may be an 
answer for the individual research need. It would be prohibitive, 
of course, for the individual faculty member to engage in large- 
scale microcopying and developing. 

It should be noted that facilities for filming library materials 
in New York City probably are as plentiful as any place in the 
world. The various service points, including such centers as the 
New York Public Library and the Engineering Societies Library, 
probably should be thought of as a cooperative network. Un- 
doubtedly, in any discussions of cooperative activity, the potential 
projects in photoduplication should be given an important place. 

To close this section with this discussion may suggest that the 
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Libraries should stop dead in their tracks in regard to any future 
building of traditional stack space. Although there has been an 
increase in the use of microreproductions, there is no reason to 
abandon at this point the use of books and periodicals in tradi- 
tional form. As a matter of fact, the loss of reader and staff time 
in the use and handling of microreproductions is a factor that 
must be considered seriously in expanding a program involving 
them. 



SUMMARY 

Columbia has two large library buildings on its Morningside 
campus Low Library and Butler Library. The Low Library, 
a well-known monument of New York City, houses East Asiatic 
Library, Mathematics, General Science, stored materials of other 
units of the library system, and Columbiana. Some suggestions 
have directed attention to the possibility of making this building 
a science library until more modern facilities may be obtained. 
It is unlikely, however, that this would solve problems of use. 
Further use of Low for storage should be made until proper quar- 
ters are constructed. 

Butler Library can absorb collections for seven years at the 
present rate of growth. The construction of new libraries for Law 
and Medical, and possibly new quarters for Business and College 
at some time in the future, will give Butler additional years of 
growth. The possible reconstruction of the Main Reading Room 
in Butler and/or the addition of new tiers of stacks on the top 
of the building would be directed at making Butler a central 
reservoir of research materials, providing stack expansion for the 
University primarily at this point Rare books, manuscripts, and 
special collections would be part of the central facility. 

This point of view is directed at the planning and organization 
of the Libraries for high utilization of space. This will mean hold- 
ing down or reducing the number of separate libraries and increas- 
ing the joint use of facilities. 

The concept of subject specialization of the school and depart- 
mental libraries should be stressed and supported by the admin- 
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istration and faculty members. This means that there should be 
a policy of concentration on doing the job in one place and in 
one place only, expecting the user to go to more than one library, 
especially for material peripheral to his field. 

Duplication should be held to the minimum consistent with 
replacement needs, particularly for research as opposed to instruc- 
tional materials. Materials which the faculty members and li- 
brarians consider obsolete should be weeded from the collections. 

In designing the stacks of the Libraries, attention should be 
given to the different categories of materials, or for categories 
described on frequency of use. This includes compact storage and 
possibly a cooperative storage center. 

Columbia must face the necessity of collecting and/or retaining 
material cooperatively with other research libraries in the area; 
certainly an early beginning might be made on a local basis, includ- 
ing the Columbia Corporation Libraries and the affiliated institu- 
tions. 



VI 



Personnel 



Interviews with executive officers or their representatives, library 
committee members, and individual faculty members indicate a 
general belief that high level library service stems directly from 
qualified and effective personnel. Alert acquisitional staff who 
can obtain materials quickly and as economically as possible, rapid 
and accurate catalogers, knowledgeable binding and photographic 
assistants, expert reference aides, courteous desk assistants, and 
supervisors aware of the procedures and problems of instruction 
and research are recognized and appreciated by both students and 
faculty members. 

As a major world center for the training of librarians, Colum- 
bia University, through its School of Library Service, has had an 
important role in the development of librarianship as a profession. 
A number of the graduates of the School take positions with the 
University Libraries; as of December, 1956, the 102 professional 
staff members I included 70 who were graduates of the School of 
Library Service. 

In this chapter attention is given to (i) general considerations, 
(2) staff salaries and benefits, (3) size of staff, (4) strengths and 
limitations in the staff, and (5) suggested additional positions. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

In recent years the Libraries have had many problems in build- 
ing a career service, since the ' 'opportunity of working for Colum- 

^This figure includes some part-time and temporary appointees outside the 
regular library budget. 
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bia" has had to face the severe competition of higher salaries in 
many municipal, federal, public, and other academic libraries. 
Particularly since the establishment of a personnel classification 
in 1946, the Libraries have been working on a policy of recruiting 
individuals who are trained in librarianship and, when the posi- 
tions require it, are also experienced in the subject fields or spe- 
cialties to which they are assigned. 

Through its classification of personnel the Libraries have sought 
to distinguish clearly between professional responsibilities and 
those which can be accomplished successfully by clerical assistants. 
At the present time there are five grades of professional-adminis- 
trative positions, PAs> to PA6, and four grades of clerical-fiscal 
positions, CFs to CF5. 2 Job specifications have been worked out 
for each position. 

There is a special classification for part-time and temporary 
student assistants called GA (general assistant). The type of work 
assigned to a general assistant lies within the range of the duties 
of the persons in grades CFg to CFg (page to desk assistant), and 
any person employed in this classification may be used in any or 
all of these capacities. 

Appointment of professional staff members is the final responsi- 
bility of the Director of Libraries, although recruitment is done 
through the Libraries' Personnel Office, with the assistance of the 
supervising librarian of the particular unit involved. 

Clerical staff are recruited directly by the Libraries. Some help 
in this direction is afforded by suggestions made by the University 
Personnel Office and by the Student Placement Office. 

In both the professional and clerical groups it has been the 
policy of the Libraries to seek within its own staff personnel for 
more responsible positions as these arise. 

Recently a Staff Advisory Committee on Functions of the Per- 
sonnel Office recommended that the time had come for a thorough 
review of the entire classification scheme. This is in keeping with 
the policy of the Libraries to examine constantly its program, and 
it is expected that the appointee to the position of Assistant to 
the Director will play a central role in this reexamination. 

Levels PAi and CFi in the personnel classification are no longer used. 
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STAFF SALARIES AND BENEFITS 

In order to help meet the competition which exists throughout 
the country in securing competent personnel, and to help create 
and maintain within the Libraries conditions conducive to supe- 
rior staff morale and performance, the library administration has 
carefully developed over a period of years a policy of salary budget- 
ing and planning which is essentially as follows: 

(1) To have a definite and known policy with respect to be- 
ginning salaries in all grades; 

(2) To have a definite and known policy of annual merit incre- 
ments, giving the highest priority each year to the new 
money needed to maintain this increment policy; 

(3) To promise nothing in the way of advancement of salary or 
grade which is not clearly authorized by the University for 
execution by the Libraries, always aiming to meet or exceed 
minimal expectation, rather than to fall below it; and 

(4) To give upward adjustment of the salary scale precedence 
over additions to the staff or expansion of services (while 
making due allowances for perquisites unique to a univer- 
sity setting) so long as the Columbia salary scale is not rea- 
sonably competitive in the New York area. 

In this way, Columbia has been able to secure and hold many 
of its more able people. 

Salary Scales 

The present salary scale for the professional library staff is as 
follows: 

Level Be ginning Salary Normal Ceiling Maximum 

PAs $3,800 $4,050 $4,050 

PA3 4>ooo 4,600 5,200 

PA4 4,500 5,100 5,700 

PA5 5,000 6,050 6,500 * 

PA6 6,000 appraised appraised 

Note: As this report went to press, 1958-59 salaries for the professional staff were 
approved as follows: PA2, $4,500-14,800; PA$: $4,650-15,550; PA4: $5,100-16,300; 
s: $6,000-17,500 (appraised); PA6: $7,5OO-appraised. 
Three positions actually exceed this figure. 
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Annual merit increments of $150 to the normal ceiling are 
possible within each grade. Periodic consideration is given for 
increases from the normal ceiling to the maximum. 

In view of the fact that the professional staff of the University 
Libraries has been considered part of the academic staff of the 
University, it has been the policy of the Libraries to request that 
professional salary levels be considered in relation to the faculty 
salary scale. No attempt has been made to achieve precise equiva- 
lents, but rather to achieve and then to maintain a position of 
equity for the professional library staff. Some progress has been 
made toward this end, especially during the period 1944 to 1956. 
Further adjustments in the library salary scale proposed for 1957- 
58 should improve the situation for the librarians themselves, 
but would not be proportional to faculty salaries. University 
recommendations for faculty salaries for i957~58 are as follows: 
instructor, 14,500-46,000; assistant professor, $5,500-17,000; as- 
sociate professor, $6,5OO-$io,ooo; and professor, $10,000-$ 18,000. 
The proposed beginning salary of $4,500 for instructors and of 
$5,500 for assistant professors threatens to widen unduly the gap 
between the remuneration of the librarians and that of the faculty. 
In evaluating these figures it should be remembered that the fac- 
ulty salaries are for services during the academic year, while the 
professional librarian works for 12 months, with approximately 
one month's vacation. 

The importance of providing adequate remuneration for the 
personnel of the Libraries on the departmental and divisional 
supervisory levels cannot be overestimated. These individuals 
carry responsible administrative duties, and in order to retain 
them as part of a career service it will be necessary to provide 
salaries which are comparable to those of equivalent educational 
and administrative personnel in other parts of the University. 

In regard to the question of faculty rank for librarians at Colum- 
bia, it is recommended that the section of the ' 'Statute on the 
Libraries" (see Appendix I) which states that "Officers of the 
Libraries will rank with officers of instruction or officers of admin- 
istration with respect to University privileges" be reviewed by 
the University administration to determine that the appropriate 
perquisites are accorded the personnel of the Libraries. 
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Salary policy for the clerical staff of the Libraries has similarly 
been linked with that of the clerical staff in other departments 
of the University. Although it has not been practicable to adopt 
precisely uniform conditions of service in such matters as the 
work week and vacation allowances, every effort has been made 
to work toward an equitable relationship between the two groups. 

The present salary scale for the clerical staff of the library is as 
follows: 

Level Beginning Salary Normal Ceiling Maximum 

CFz $2,100 $2,600 $2,600 

CF3 2,400 * 3,000 3*300 

CF4 2,700 3*300 3,600 

CF5 3,000 3,600 8*900 

Note: As this report went to press, 1958-59 salaries for the clerical-fiscal staff were 
approved as follows: CFs: $2,4OO-$3,ooo; CFg: $2,7oo-$34Oo; CF^: $3,000-13,700; 
CFs: $3,300-14,000 (appraised). 

* Specially qualified typists in CF3 may begin at $2,600. 

The category for general assistant (GA) carries an initial hourly 
rate of $1.10 and a ceiling of $1.30. 

Recommendations in process for 1957-58 are designed to bring 
the salary scale for clerical library staff closer to University prac- 
tice for positions of comparable responsibility. According to the 
proposal of November 12, 1956, to the Advisory Committee on 
Non-Academic Personnel Policy, the four grades in the Libraries' 
clerical-fiscal classification plan equate roughly with the first three 
grades of the University schedule for nonacademic personnel, with 
some overlap with the fourth grade of the latter. 

In actual salaries to professional staff, however, the Columbia 
Libraries have made considerable progress; in January, 1957, the 
median salary for professional members was $4,600. The distribu- 
tion of the professional staff in terms of salary assignments is as 
follows: 

Range Number in Group 

$3,8oo-$4,ooo 16 

4,001- 4,500 28 

4,501- 5,000 22.5 
5,001- 5,500 9 

5,501- 6,000 3 

6,001- 6,500 4 

fi em 7tnr\ nn O 
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On the basis of classification, the following distribution appears: 

Classification Number in Group 
PAs $3,800-14,050 17 

PAg 4,000- 5,200 30 

PA4 4,500- 5,700 30 

PA5 5,000- 6,500 8 

PA6 6,ooo-and up 6 

The differences in the two groupings arise from the overlapping 
salary ranges in the various classes. 

Although the salaries for library staff members, both profes- 
sional and clerical, have risen greatly in recent years, Columbia 
still has serious competition from public libraries and publicly- 
supported college libraries. The minimum entering salary for 
professional librarians in the New York, Queens Borough, and 
Brooklyn Public Libraries is $4,000; in the four New York 
municipal colleges (CCNY, Brooklyn, Hunter, and Queens), it is 
$4,100. In the New York metropolitan area, professionals going 
into business and industrial libraries frequently receive beginning 
salaries in the $5,ooo-$7,ooo range. 

Even though efforts have been made to conform to the salary 
ranges of the other clerical assistants on the campus, the salaries 
for this group in the Libraries (especially for secretaries and for 
typists in general) must be examined in terms of what young peo- 
ple may earn in industrial and business offices in the metropolitan 
area. These salaries are generally higher than those paid by Colum- 
bia, although in recent years the gap has been made somewhat 
narrower. 

For both professional and clerical library staff, the various 
benefits derived from working for Columbia should of course be 
taken into consideration. These include a 37%-hour work week; 
a 24-working-day vacation allowance for professionals, and, for cler- 
icals, a 15-day allowance for the first year and 24 days thereafter; an 
i i-day sick leave annually; hospital and surgical plans; TJ.A.A. 
retirement plan for professional-administrative staff members; So- 
cial Security; and group life insurance plans. 

There is also general encouragement of the staff to develop their 
qualifications by taking courses in the University, outside of 
scheduled working hours. All regular full-time employees are 
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entitled to apply for tuition exemption in courses given by the 
School of Genera] Studies or by the Graduate Faculties, but not 
those offered by professional schools. The exemption is limited to 
three points during the first semester of employment and to six 
points per semester thereafter. Staff members in the professional- 
administrative service may also apply for tuition exemption in 
the professional schools. Many of the staff members have thus 
been able to earn master's or higher degrees. As an example of 
the advantage to the Libraries, as well as to the staff members, it 
may be noted that there are 29 members of the Libraries' per- 
sonnel who either are taking courses or are candidates for master's 
or doctoral degrees in the School of Library Service. Active con- 
sideration is at present being given to a proposal to extend tuition 
exemption to include courses in professional schools for those of 
the staff who meet the .admission and other regular requirements 
of the several schools. 

These benefits, of course, are not much different from those 
granted by many businesses and industry, and the University 
should attempt to provide as much as qualified personnel are able 
to get in other positions. For example, there is increasing provi- 
sion in business and industry for some form of tuition assistance, 
so that this benefit of working at Columbia may well in the future 
become less of an attraction than it has been in the past. 

The increase in salaries effective July i, 1956, has been of con- 
siderable help in promoting the morale of the staff. But prob- 
lems of getting and retaining strong people remain. As one of 
the supervising librarians wrote: "Short of really poor personnel 
policies, the test of a salary scale must be its production of candi- 
dates for openings. Our experience is that we do not have enough 
applicants for entering professional positions to allow the best 
choices. We need more money at the bottom and more for certain 
department heads. We need a higher limit for career clerical 
employees." 

SIZE OF STAFF 

Differing methods of counting part-time staff, together with the 
emergency mid-vear action of the Trustees in 1 046-47 referred 
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to below, make it impossible to trace precisely the changes in staff 
size during recent years. Nevertheless, the general trend and major 
changes in staff size may be summarized as follows: 

The size of the staff remained relatively constant during the late 
i 93 o's and through the year 1943-44- During this period the staff 
may be estimated at the equivalent of 234 full-time positions. ^ 

A total of 22 positions was added during the two-year period 
1944-45 and 1945-46. Thirty additional positions were requested 
for 1946-47, most of which were granted, making a total of 280 
positions on the library rolls in December, 1946. During 1946-47* 
to meet the demands of the influx of students the Trustees took 
emergency action, providing for expansion of the staff to the equiva- 
lent of 350 full-time positions. 

This general level was retained until 1949-5* when a d^ line 
in enrollment and financial pressures on the University led to 
a reduction of library staff to the equivalent of 316 positions. The 
current budget for 1956-57 provides for the equivalent of 319 
full-time positions, only 3 above that of 1949-5- 

Most of the growth in staff size has been in the clerical service, 
thus increasing the ratio of clerical to professional staff, which 
in September, 1956, was 2.4 to i. The present budgetary provision 
for professional staff is equivalent to 93.5 full-time positions. 

STRENGTHS AND LIMITATIONS IN THE STAFF 

The nucleus of long-term professional and clerical personnel 
forms a bulwark of strength among the staff of the Libraries. These 
individuals have gained the respect of the faculty members and 
students as well as of their fellow librarians. The policy of the 
Libraries to employ librarians with both professional training 
and subject experience has also been reflected in a change in 
attitude among those who commented upon service. Examples 
of this policy are evident in the appointments made during the 
last few years to key supervisory positions. Various specialists with 
particular linguistic backgrounds have been appointed, despite 
the absence of library training, to positions relating to the area 
institutes. The academic background of the professional staff is 
summarized in Table 4. 
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Table 4 
ACADEMIC BACKGROUND OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

Number 

Ph.D. in librarianship i 

Ph.D. in subject and one year of library school training 3 

Ph.D. in subject i 

Other doctorates 2 

Subject master's degree and two years of library school training 5 

Subject master's degree and one year of library school training 27 

Subject master's degree only 4 

Bachelor's degree and two years of library school training 5 

Bachelor's degree and one year of library school training 36 

Bachelor's degree and part of library school program 6 

Bachelor's degree only i 

Bachelor's degree in library service (four-year college program) i 

Certificate or diploma in librarianship 2 

Diploma in special craftsmanship i 

Candidate for the Ph.D. degree (librarianship) i * 

Candidate for the Doctor of Library Science degree 8 * 

Candidate for the Ph.D. degree (subject field) 4 * 

Candidate for the master's degree (subject field) 6 * 

No degree 2 

* These staff members are included also in other totals. 

Another factor of strength in the staff is morale, which is well 
above the average. Among many of the librarians, there is a strong 
sense of loyalty to the Libraries and the University and to their 
purposes. This may be considered a normal concomitant to a 
profession, but this spirit does not exist in all institutions. Com- 
ments on the questionnaires received from both faculty members 
and students frequently referred to the competence and helpful- 
ness of the professional staff, which, without question, result to 
a large degree from good morale. It would seem wise for the 
University to recognize this favorable situation in the Libraries 
in as concrete a manner as possible. 

One of the serious weaknesses in personnel is the considerable 
amount of turnover. During the past year the Libraries employed 
301 people, as against a total of 266 resignations and terminations. 
Twenty-one individuals were transferred in their positions; most 
of these were promotions. 

Despite the efforts to increase salaries and other benefits, Colum- 
bia is still regarded as a source of recruitment by university and 
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other libraries. Many librarians holding important posts else- 
where have had their basic or long experience in the Columbia 
Libraries. This is both a compliment and a disadvantage. In 1956, 
some 24 professional staff members had been at Columbia from 
10 to 19 years; 16 had been at Columbia from 20 to 45 years. Of 
the clerical staff members, 13 had been with the Columbia Li- 
braries from 10 to 19 years, and 9 had been here from 20 to 45 
years. 

Much of the turnover occurs in the clerical group and presents 
a constant problem. The clerical staff changes so frequently that 
the professional librarians are called upon to expend too much 
time in orienting and training new employees, only to have them 
leave about the time they become genuinely useful. The loss in 
time and effort is considerable. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that many of the personnel in the clerical and general assist- 
ant categories are students at the University who are working 
part-time while pursuing their courses. Almost by definition, this 
group is a highly transient one. So long as the Libraries and the 
University continue their policy of providing part-time employ- 
ment for students to the extent possible and the policy seems 
a reasonable one many of the problems inherent in high turn- 
over are likely to remain. 

The general opinion of the supervising librarians and depart- 
ment heads is that the performance of the GA staff members 
(often student assistants) frequently falls short of the work require- 
ments. This opinion is shared by many of the faculty members 
and students. In this area, then, the Libraries must pursue' a pro- 
gram of recruiting more able persons to carry on the clerical and 
subprofessional tasks that must be done in a large library system. 
If necessary, this may require increases in hourly wages to attract 
more responsible individuals. 

Some of the difficulties may lie with the department heads in 
their orientation of the clerical and part-time staff. The attitude 
that "this is about all we can expect at the salaries we pay" is not 
the whole answer. More adequate explanations and supervision 
possibly might improve what is an important element of library 
service, since many of the part-time desk assistants work directly 
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with the faculty and students, and impressions of the service of 
the Libraries are derived from these contacts. 

Orientation of new staff members is left largely to the discre- 
tion of department heads. The Personnel Office distributes a 
Handbook of Information for Staff Members to new employees, 
and two general orientation meetings and teas are held annually, 
to acquaint new staff with the Libraries. It would appear that 
somewhat more might be done in this area. 

SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 

The statements received from the various departmental heads 
indicated the need for additional positions on a professional level 
as follows: catalogers in the Cataloging Department to clear ar- 
rears, the number to be determined on the basis of speed of per- 
formance and availability of supervision (since much of this work 
is for Special Collections, the possibility of an endowment for 
cataloging purposes should be carefully explored); a senior refer- 
ence assistant in Avery; an assistant to the Head of Special Collec- 
tions; an assistant in Physics Library; an assistant in Music; a 
serials librarian in Business; an assistant in Engineering; a shift 
from a clerical position to a professional grade in East Asiatic; 
and a half-time clerical assistant to be made a full-time professional 
in Circulation. Clerical assistants suggested include: a senior order 
clerk in Acquisitions; two clerks and part-time assistants in Natural 
Sciences; clerical assistants in Cataloging; a full-time clerical in 
Music, and additional clerical service in Law, Medical, Fine Arts, 
Journalism, Special Collections, and Slavic Acquisitions; and a 
technician in Special Collections. 

In toto, recommended for the immediate future are a minimum 
of eight full-time professional staff members and a change of a 
clerical position to a professional grade (making nine positions) 
as well as a minimum of eight clerical staff members (half-time 
posts equated to full-time). Additional GA assistance has been 
stipulated at various points, but this is a relatively small amount. 

Of the operating expenditures of $1,293,795 in 1955-56, a total 
of $903,351 was spent on salaries. This is a little more than 69 
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per cent o the total budget. This is similar to the proportion of 
the budget spent for salaries in 1945-46. Out of the total budget 
of $633,856, the percentage for salaries then was 69.7 per cent. 

The important factor to be considered in regard to the propor- 
tion of funds spent for salaries is the total amount available for 
library operations, since sufficient funds should be available for 
building up the collections according to the needs of instruction 
and research. The suggestions for increased resources noted in 
another chapter of this report indicate that bulges in all directions 
personnel, quarters and equipment, and resources must be 
analyzed carefully so that equitable distribution will be made of 
such funds as are available to the Libraries. 

The difficulty of making speculations concerning the personnel 
picture of the Libraries by 1970 lies somewhat in the obscurity 
that surrounds the building programs that have been proposed. 
A new Law Library or a new Medical Library may be so con- 
structed that there might be some savings in personnel costs, but 
the chances are that even if the value of the dollar remains stable, 
increases will be necessary. The difficulties of making precise 
estimates of the number and kind of additional staff members 
needed to parallel such future developments as increased enroll- 
ment, increased purchases of books, serials, and other materials, 
and increased binding appropriations or photographic work sug- 
gest the necessity of working out formulae for predicting such 
needs. These formulae, of course, are based on many variables 
which affect a particular situation at a particular time. In the 
remaining portion of this section, attention will be given to 
formulae which may be used, as well as to the specific requests 
made by units for additional personnel. 

FORMULAE. In the technical services (acquisitions, cataloging 
and classification, binding, and photography) Columbia Libraries 
now spend as much on salaries as is spent on books, periodicals, 
and binding. However, the technical services handle a large 
amount of materials which come to the University through gift 
and exchange. From a review of past experience in absorbing the 
combined work load in the Libraries, it may be estimated that 
increases in funds for books, serials, and binding must be matched 
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by the addition of one half of the amount to the salary budget, 
i.e., a $5,000 increase in technical services staff should accompany 
each $10,000 increase in books, serials, and binding funds. 

If it may be assumed that the Libraries now serve an equivalent 
of 15,000 full-time students, faculty members, and relatively active 
users, there is now available a staff member for each group of 75 
full-time users. If it may be assumed further that future staff 
requirements would equal only one half of this ratio, i.e., one 
staff member to each 150 readers, it could be projected that for 
each additional 450 readers (in fields already covered by the Li- 
braries) approximately one professional and two clerical staff mem- 
bers will be needed. 

SPECIFIC PERSONNEL. In the Acquisitions Department the ques- 
tion has been raised of creating the position of an assistant to the 
supervisor of the Book Order Division. This is proposed as a 
high-level clerical position (CF5) for a person to relieve the super- 
visor of some responsibility for administering other assistants. 
Initially, it should take the form of upgrading an existing posi- 
tion, and later supplying additional assistance at the junior level 
as necessary. 

The request for a searcher and secretary for Slavic and East 
Central European acquisitions raises the question of the problem 
of personnel for all of the special area institutes. Up to the present 
time, much of the help for the procurement of materials for 
these parts of the Libraries' program has come from special funds 
of foundations rather than Columbia Corporation appropria- 
tions. Faculty assistance in the development of materials for the 
Turkish Center and similar assistance in the procurement pro- 
gram for the Russian Institute have helped keep the library per- 
sonnel from becoming disproportionately weighted toward these 
fields. In so far as it is possible, foundation grants and foreign 
government aid in funds for acquisitions should be sought; simi- 
larly, in personnel some or all of the funds necessary might well 
come from special grants. In the Slavic and East Central Euro- 
pean acquisitions there appears to be a reasonable basis for a 
professional position at a minimum of a PAg grade, with a salary 
going as high as $4,500 or $5,000 in order to get the essential 
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language requirements. A full-time searcher, a position which 
might be filled by two part-time people in order to secure ade- 
quate language coverage, and adequate secretarial and typing 
assistance which might be equivalent to a full-time position should 
be available for this program. Apparently, almost this much help 
has been available in the past, but it has been irregular. The 
decision of the University administration in regard to the in- 
structional and research program in these areas requires the 
support that must go to the Libraries if the faculty members and 
the students are to work at an advantage. It should be pointed 
out that the new stress on the institute programs has more than 
doubled the work in the Slavic and East Central European acquisi- 
tions unit, although the staff of the unit has decreased in size 
by one person during this past year. 

Although no additional personnel have been suggested for the 
Binding Department, increases in staff will be needed if the work 
load increases. It has been estimated by the Binding librarian that 
one pamphlet assistant can do 6,000 units of work, and that one 
clerical assistant is needed for each $20,000 increase in the bind- 
ing budget, and one clerical person per $50,000 increase in the 
book and serials funds. 

A desirable strengthening of the Circulation staff by making a 
half-time professional assistant full-time would potentially help in 
improving the service. This individual should have a strong back- 
ground in reference, cataloging, and other services of the Libraries. 

Recent studies by the Cataloging research assistant of the serials 
situation in the Libraries revealed that the present serials catalog- 
ing staff was insufficient to handle the incoming materials, much 
less take care of backlog or any increase in acquisitions. Thus it 
would appear advisable to support this request for assistance, 
as the serials of the Libraries in many areas represent sources 
which are more sought after and more promptly than book 
materials. Staff needs for cataloging should be taken care of by 
the formula described above. However, the problem of arrears 
will be solved only by special assistance, with adequate super- 
vision. The supervisory staff of the Cataloging Department is at 
present carrying a heavy load, and it probably would be impossible 
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to take on this additional task. However, the early future should 
provide sufficient staff to administer the cataloging of these mate- 
rials which in many cases have been in the Libraries for a score 
of years. 

No additional staff is suggested for the Photographic Services. 
The possible increase in the work of this unit, if microreproduc- 
tions assume a more extensive role in the holdings of the Libraries, 
should be a guide for additional personnel. 

The Reference Department staff at the present time appears 
able to handle the load which comes to it. However, any sub- 
stantial increase in enrollment would require additional profes- 
sional assistance. Since this is anticipated, it would be proper 
to plan for the addition of another professional staff member, 
probably at 14,500. It may be noted in connection with the Refer- 
ence Department that executive officers and faculty members are 
interested in broadening the instructional work offered in pro- 
seminars by the Reference librarians. If this service is extended, 
the need for the additional person will be accelerated. 

Some attention is being given to the development of the posi- 
tion of assistant to the head of Special Collections. When funds 
are available, this should be a full-time position. Part-time assist- 
ance is needed for stenographic work, and general assistance for 
doing technical work in the care of the materials on the shelves 
appears to be necessary for the upkeep of the collections. 

The Burgess-Carpenter-Classics unit is one of the most used 
library centers. The personnel of this group of reading rooms 
should be adjusted upward to meet all requirements placed upon 
it by any increased demands of the future. The request for a half- 
time professional assistant is probably only a part of the additional 
personnel that may be needed in this unit. It is important to have 
a competent, senior, and experienced person in charge at all hours 
when this unit is open. It might take the form of upgrading one 
of the positions already in the budget, again adding increased 
man-hours at the bottom. 

In the Business Library there is a need of careful reassessment 
of work load, including the quantity of purchased and gift ma- 
terial processed, the trends in enrollment, and the demand for 
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reference and bibliographical services. There has been a serious 
turnover in staff at both the professional and clerical level, and 
there are many problems in the records of the Library that are 
of long standing and need adjustment. Undoubtedly an additional 
professional assistant, to assist with serials and other duties, will 
be needed. 

So long as the College Library remains in its present quarters, 
and there is no immediate increase in enrollment, the staff is ade- 
quate. A substantial increase in the College enrollment would 
justify strengthening of the staff. 

Other units in Butler Library Service, Periodical Reading 
Room and Browsing Room, and Philosophy have no immediate 
requests for additional personnel. Again, if the future enrollment 
is of such a nature that greater demands on these units are made, 
increased personnel may be necessary. 

Some additional clerical assistance may be needed for Journal- 
ism, particularly in the development of the clipping files. If the 
program for the foreign journalism institute expands in the way 
that the faculty of Journalism expect, there may be need for further 
professional assistance. Under the present program of a fixed stu- 
dent body of 70 students, however, there is no reason to expand 
the professional staff. 

The Avery Library has indicated an immediate need for a PAs 
reference assistant for planning and housing, an area in which the 
Library has been acquiring much material. In addition, the li- 
brarian has noted that in the future the administration might well 
consider enlargement of the staff to include (a) a curator for orig- 
inal drawings who would catalog, repair, mount and service the 
collection, (b) a full-time assistant to work on manuscripts and rare 
books, (c) additional cataloging help, (d) increased reference help 
to handle the growing demands from various parts of the country 
and from abroad, and (f) some assistance in handling the requests 
for duplication of materials. Undoubtedly there is a need for a 
thorough analysis of the work load of the Library, with particular 
attention to greater specialization and division of labor. Avery 
has proceeded on the concept that most of the work needs to be 
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done by professional staff, but this concept should be studied care- 
fully, particularly in the light of the requests for additional staff. 
Because of the nature of the Avery Library, it is justifiable to raise 
the question of support from endowment funds, rather than from 
income of Corporation appropriations. This possibility should be 
explored fully for the future. 

Much depends on the future physical location and organization 
of the Fine Arts Library in so far as future needs in terms of 
personnel are concerned. Work load analysis would be useful here, 
as in Avery, to determine if more clerical service could relieve 
professional staff of routine responsibilities. It is understandable 
that operations and service in both Avery and Fine Arts require 
proper respect for valuable materials, but this should not be a 
barrier to the most effective distribution of responsibilities. Plans 
for the expansion of the fine arts program conceivably would war- 
rant an expansion of staff. 

The Music Library has asked for one more professional assistant 
and an additional clerical assistant. Although the physical condi- 
tions of the Music Library need attention as soon as possible, the 
question of additional staff should be related more directly to 
work load and the responsibilities of each staff member. As noted 
earlier, staff requirements will be different if it is decided that the 
Library is to be a center for music for the entire University rather 
than primarily a research unit. Demonstrated need through analysis 
of staff activity should be a basis for determination of more clerical 
staff. 

The highly specialized nature of the East Asiatic Library and 
its many ramifications make it the kind of University operation for 
which ever-increasing staff and book funds could be justified. On 
the other hand, the number of readers served is relatively small. 
The suggested upgrading of one clerical position to professional 
level will give it a staff weighted on the professional side, but in 
view of the fact that all cataloging of Oriental materials is done by 
the East Asiatic staff, this is reasonable. It would appear to the 
Subcommittee that this kind of operation will in due course attract 
separate and specific endowment and/or grant and gift money, 
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thus relieving the general income o the Corporation of at least a 
portion of present costs, and supplying funds necessary for strength- 
ening services. 

The request for a desk assistant, clerk, and part-time general 
assistance in the Natural Science Libraries should be evaluated in 
terms of work load, particularly as related to acquisitions and read- 
ers served. Development of collections in Geology, Zoology-Botany, 
and Psychology would warrant more assistance. The question of 
closer coordination of the Geology and Zoology-Botany units also 
is involved in the size of the staff. The apparent need of a single 
CFsj clerical assistant for desk work should be supported. 

The Medical Library is handicapped primarily in regard to 
typing assistance and messenger service, rather than professional 
staff. The bibliographic service of the Library, which has been 
well established, and the "Selected Acquisitions List/' which is re- 
garded highly by the medical staff, need the support of proficient 
typists to make them function properly. Long delays in either of 
these areas defeat the purpose of the work. Similarly, the Reference 
Department has found itself in difficulty because of the inadequacy 
of typing assistance. The dispersal of the collections of the Medi- 
cal. Library in four locations requires the urgent support of an 
efficient messenger service. A full-time typist and a full-time 
messenger would relieve the Library of critical pressures and do 
much to further the policy of supporting professional staff with 
sufficient clerical aid. 

There is little question but that personnel additions are neces- 
sary for the Engineering and Physical Sciences group of libraries. 
A trained librarian, preferably with subject background in the 
field, is needed immediately in Physics. The executive officer of 
the Physics Department has made an unassailable case for such 
a staff member, and the appointment should be made as soon as 
possible. Conversations with executive officers and faculty mem- 
bers in Engineering also reveal the need of a professional assistant 
who could strengthen the reference services to faculty members 
and research workers. The many government projects have added 
some load to the work of the staff. Although there is no present 
need for additional professional staff in Chemistry, any expansion 
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of service may require further support in the future. Since the 
group of Physical Sciences Libraries work as a unit, the profes- 
sional assistant suggested for Engineering, when needed, could 
also serve other libraries in the orbit. The Mathematics Library 
and the General Science Collection apparently have adequate per- 
sonnel at the present time. However, if a more extensive program 
is developed for General Science, some additional assistance may 
be proper. 

The Columbiana collection will need more clerical assistance if 
an archival program for the University as a whole is developed. 

The Law Library, a heavily used unit and one with a very com- 
prehensive collecting policy and a substantial segment of the Uni- 
versity community in terms of full-time students, faculty members, 
and research programs, requires more assistance, particularly in 
circulation and acquisitions. There is also a need, which has been 
pointed out for some time, for a professional assistant to work at 
night, Mondays through Fridays. The Law Library is open until 
11:00 o'clock in the evening, a time when many of the students 
do their work and require expert help. 

As a part of the general personnel policy for the Libraries, it 
would be desirable to have a professional staff member on duty 
at all hours during which a particular unit is open. 

SUMMARY 

A review of the personnel situation, obviously the key to high- 
level library service, as indicated by information gathered from 
the library staff, executive officers, and faculty members and stu- 
dents in returned questionnaires, reveals that: 

1. The Libraries have introduced personnel policies which are 
assisting and should continue to assist in the recruitment of 
able staff. 

2. The personnel classification, first established in 1946, which 
is a useful device for developing a career service, needs a com- 
prehensive review and revision. A training program for de- 
veloping supervisory personnel should be part of the system. 

3. The salary levels have been given serious attention by the 
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Administration, and increases are gradually making it pos- 
sible for the Libraries to compete with other libraries. Con- 
tinued attention and improvement are essential. 

4. There has been a conscious effort to enlarge the fringe bene- 
fits of both professional and clerical staff. Since professional 
staff do not have faculty rank as is granted in many universi- 
ties, the Administration has taken educational background 
and library rank into consideration in granting privileges. 

5. The serious turnover in clerical staff has worked hardships 
upon the professional staff and results in impaired service to 
the users of the Libraries. 

6. There is a conscious effort on the part of the library adminis- 
tration to introduce a proper proportion of clerical to pro- 
fessional staff in order to make the best use of the time and 
energy of the higher paid and trained personnel. 

7. Generally, there is considerable respect for the professional 
service of the Libraries; and, conversely, there is sufficient 
adverse comment on desk assistants and clerical staff to war- 
rant serious concern on the part of the library administration. 
This may be a problem of clerical personnel generally, but it 
should be carefully watched by the library administration as 
these individuals are sometimes placed in positions which 
create impressions of library service which work to the detri- 
ment of the Libraries. 

8. There is a need for a number of professional and clerical 
staff at the present time, with the likelihood that as programs 
develop and enrollment increases additions will be required 
in the future. The positions of urgency on a professional level 
total 9, and on a clerical level, 8. It would cost approximately 
$60,000 annually to introduce these positions. 

9. The appointment of an assistant to the Director of Libraries, 
with responsibility for personnel and management analysis, 
should be helpful in making decisions on an objective basis 
for the library units f 
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Columbia is probably the most used of the university libraries in 
the country. Nearly one million transactions (not restricted to 
books circulated) occur annually at the central circulation desk, 
and recorded use of books in the University Libraries as a whole 
has exceeded three million volumes in some years. Including di- 
rect consultation by readers of materials on the shelves, a kind of 
use which cannot be counted, would increase the number of trans- 
actions substantially. 

At the present time Columbia University is a community of al- 
most 35,000 potential users eligible for service from the University 
Libraries. In October, 1956, there were 5,279 full-time undergrad- 
uate students (Columbia College, the School of General Studies, 
and Barnard), 3,032 students in the Graduate Faculties, and 13,344 
students in the professional schools; an additional 5,242 nonmatric- 
ulated students in the School of General Studies and 121 students 
in the American Language Center make a total of 27,018 students 
for the 1956 winter session. Active University officers of instruc- 
tion and administration in the Columbia Corporation total 3,584, 
and an additional 431 are associated with the affiliated institu- 
tions, making a total of 4,015. A small group of individuals who 
are not members of the University community are registered for 
library use. Many students and qualified scholars from other insti- 
tutions, who do not necessarily register formally in the Libraries, 
also make use of the collections, but without the privilege of 
withdrawing books. There are, in addition, other individuals and 
institutions outside the Columbia community who use the serv- 
ices of the Libraries, and these are discussed in Chapter VIII. 
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Virtually all the activities of the Libraries are directly con- 
cerned with providing the library services needed and desired by 
these readers. It is the purpose of this section of the report to dis- 
cuss the service problems which require the attention of the ad- 
ministration if, in the ensuing years, these are to meet the in- 
creasing demands of students and faculty members. They will 
be taken up under the following headings: (i) service points of 
the Libraries, (2) general circulation services, including the 
undergraduate library problem at Columbia, (3) reference serv- 
ices, (4) other services, (5) evaluation of services by students and 
faculty members, and (6) suggestions for future development. 

SERVICE POINTS OF THE LIBRARIES 

Since the University moved to Morningside Heights in 1898, 
the Low Memorial Library and, subsequently, Butler Library 
have been the center of the collections. As in other large Amer- 
ican universities, however, the various schools and departments 
have needed library materials at hand to complement the main 
collections. There are now more than thirty points of reader serv- 
ice in the Columbia library system. Except for the Medical Li- 
brary complex, located at i68th Street off Broadway, and Lamont, 
at Palisades, N.Y., all of these are located on Morningside Heights. 

In the chapter on organization and administration, attention 
has been given to the problem of decentralization of services. 
Although there is some planning for the amalgamation of certain 
services in the future, there is not likely to be any substantial 
reduction in the number of service points. The community of 
readers and library users is too large to be served by a single 
agency* To attempt to do so would reduce rather than improve 
services. 

The importance of the departmental and school libraries, de- 
spite some of the criticisms of faculty members and students 
concerning the geographic dispersal of materials on the campus, 
should not be underestimated. As a matter of fact, much of the 
pressure for departmental libraries comes from faculty members. 
During the present study, suggestions were made for further di- 
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vision of collections, and it may be desirable in the future to set 
up additional units if proper building space is provided. This 
does not mean that certain parts of the University Libraries, such 
as Physics, Chemistry, and Mathematics, might not afford greater 
service to all units if they were combined. But once a depart- 
mental or school library is established it is important for the Uni- 
versity to support it as fully as possible. Good administration and 
supervision of departmental and school libraries are essential. 
Materials available in these libraries should be provided under 
conditions comparable to those in Butler Library. Departmental 
and school libraries, adequately supported, may provide greater 
convenience, save students and faculty members valuable time, 
increase the use of special journals and reference works, and as- 
sist in the training of the special group of students served. This 
has been demonstrated under the best conditions. Under inade- 
quate conditions insufficient materials, inadequate personnel, 
poor quarters the departmental or school library may in fact be 
a handicap to the accomplishment of these aims. 



GENERAL CIRCULATION SERVICES 

The major point of circulation service is the general Circula- 
tion Department in Butler Library. This unit, which has more 
than 800,000 volumes under its control, serves all faculty, staff, 
and students registered in Columbia University. The majority of 
the readers who use the Department, however, are officers and 
students in the Graduate Faculties. All students having Bursar's 
receipts from the Graduate Faculties, the School of International 
Affairs, and the School of Library Service have free access to the 
stacks. All faculty and staff having an identification card from 
the Columbia payroll office may use the stacks and borrow mate- 
rials on faculty status. 

The content of most of the General Library is in the human- 
ities and the social sciences. It serves as the basic collection from 
which all departmental and school libraries may borrow to fill 
their needs for supplementary reading or reserves. A messenger 
of the Department carries all books borrowed for intralibrary 
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loan requests to and from departmental and school libraries. The 
Circulation Department also handles all interlibrary loan re- 
quests within the metropolitan area where messenger service is 
used. 

The primary purpose of the Department is service to readers. 
However, there is a constant problem of locating materials and 
speeding up service to users. Basic among the problems which re- 
sult in unavailable books is the inability to locate students who 
hold overdue materials, or the failure of these students to respond 
to notices to return books. The high turnover among the large 
group of students served makes it difficult to penalize the students 
or to regain the books. Many of the books that have been lost in 
this way are difficult if not impossible to replace. In addition to 
this problem with students, many of the faculty and staff slow up 
services by failing to return books when requested or by ignoring 
periodic requests to reconfirm continuing need for materials 
charged to them. 

The large number of readers having access to the general stacks 
creates certain problems in service. The faculty members and 
graduate students indicated rather clearly that much material in 
the stacks needs physical rehabilitation, and that too frequently 
books cannot be located. The personnel of the Circulation De- 
partment do not believe that the present degree of access to the 
stacks causes any more deterioration than might occur were the 
stacks closed to readers. Disservice does result from misshelved 
books, uncharged materials locked in stack desk drawers, and 
books left on study desks and out of place on shelves. 

However, only a few faculty members and graduate students 
indicated that closing the stacks would be more advantageous in 
terms of library service. In fact the students in particular were 
emphatic in expressing the belief that access to the stacks con- 
tributed greatly to their work. Those who opposed free access or 
who suggested curtailment usually commented simply that Co- 
lumbia was too large a library to have so many people using the 
stacks. Although there appears to be no question that greater con- 
trol of materials would result from closed stacks this has been 
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demonstrated in libraries having such arrangements the faculty 
and students are willing to accept all the disadvantages that come 
with open access. The staff of the Circulation Department agree 
that the advantages to readers in being able to examine books on 
the shelves outweigh the disadvantages which appear to be in- 
evitable. 

On the basis of the present attitude, which is consistent with 
developments in libraries of other educational institutions, it 
would appear to the Subcommittee that the present policy of con- 
trolled access be continued. It would probably not be feasible to 
extend access to undergraduates generally. However, it should be 
recognized by the administration that this is a faculty-endorsed 
program that should be supported by such funds as are necessary 
for the care and replacement of materials and for staff sufficient 
to maintain the shelves in satisfactory order. 

Turnover in the clerical staff of the Department is high. This 
makes it difficult to keep the service stable, results in dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the users, and requires a greater expenditure 
of time in training new people than can be afforded by the pro- 
fessional staff. 

With the increased enrollment in the School of General Stud- 
ies, additional problems have been created by a larger number 
of evening students who wish to borrow for home use stack copies 
of books which are placed on reserve lists. Because these students 
may be on the campus only one evening a week, they find it 
difficult to use reserve collections. The group is a transient one, 
and this increases the work of the Department in making recalls 
and sending overdue notices. 

Another group which increases the work of the Department 
includes visiting scholars, alumni, and research workers in the 
metropolitan area. In some cases, more professional time is spent 
on one or two individuals who have reference privileges than on 
several Columbia students who are full-time and paying full 
tuition. 

OTHER SERVICE POINTS IN BUTLER. The other service points in 
Butler are Philosophy, Business, Lending Service, and the Col- 
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lege Libraries, on the main floor; Reference and the Periodical 
Reading Room and Browsing Room, on the third floor; Burgess, 
Carpenter, and Classics, on the fourth floor; Library Service 
(with Microfilm Collection) and Special Collections, on the sixth 
floor; and the Russian Archive, on the eighth floor. All of these 
service points have their special clienteles, but all attract students 
from the whole campus. 

Consideration of service problems of the College Library and 
the Burgess-Carpenter Libraries may be useful in showing some 
of the developing factors in student-faculty-library relationships. 

The College Library and The Undergraduate Library 

Problem at Columbia 

During recent years, administrators of many large university 
libraries have been concerned with the problems resulting from 
the inclusion of the libraries' mass instructional and special re- 
search services in a single building. Thus at Harvard it was found 
that the Widener Library had 

many drawbacks to undergraduate library service. It was too large 
and impersonal; the college students had direct access only to the re- 
served reading books and a small browsing collection. The large read- 
ing room on the second floor proved to be unsatisfactory as a reserved 
book center and collections serving the survey courses were established 
in two other buildings. The increased demands of faculty members, 
graduate students and visiting scholars pushed the undergraduates 
further into the background. The result was that Harvard students 
were not receiving the quality of library service enjoyed by students in 
the better four year liberal arts colleges. 1 

An undergraduate library is being erected at Michigan; Min- 
nesota built a freshman-sophomore library as part of a new dor- 
mitory several years ago. Other universities are planning separate 
undergraduate libraries apart from the central library buildings. 
There is no unanimity of opinion among librarians on this type 
of division, and university officials and faculty members are not 
completely sold on the educational values that are implied in the 

1 Philip J. McNiff, "Lament Library, Harvard College," College and Research 
Libraries, XIV (1953), 269. 
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separation. Nor are they unaware of the increased costs of such a 
division. But they are agreed that effective library service costs 
money. 

In his description of the steps which led to the decision to build 
an undergraduate library at Michigan, Wagman 2 listed some of 
the reasons which were present in the Harvard situation. He also 
wrote: "Relatively few of the larger universities are blessed with 
library facilities adequate to meet the demands of present student 
bodies, and the problem of providing meaningful service to 
undergraduate students is likely to yield, ten years from now, to 
the more pressing problem of how to provide any service at all 
for the entire group/' 3 

What are the present problems of the undergraduate students 
of Columbia in terms of library service? What are the possible 
solutions for the future? These two questions are among the most 
important facing the University, since their solution will help 
considerably in planning for other library facilities. 

PRESENT FACILITIES. Columbia College Library, on the main 
floor of Butler, consists of a large reading room which accommo- 
dates 290 readers, a stack housing 35,000 volumes, a small refer- 
ence alcove with several private desks, a browsing nook, and a 
small music listening room. College students also use a reading 
lounge, on the third floor adjacent to the Periodical Reading 
Room, where smoking is permitted. 

There has been an increase in the use of the facilities of the 
College Library by the College students, as well as by Barnard 
and General Studies students. Even students in the graduate pro- 
grams and faculty members who are not able to locate copies of 
books in other parts of the library system go to the College Li- 
brary. In many ways it has become a general library. 

This increase in use has taxed the resources of the Library, and 
it has been observed that this is likely to become more serious if 
the College enrollment is increased by 20 per cent and if there 
are increases in use by Barnard and General Studies students. 

2 Frederick H. Wagman, "The Case for the Separate Undergraduate Library/' 
College and Research Libraries, XVII (1956), 150-55. 
p. 151. 
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The construction o a separate library by Barnard, if the plans o 
that college materialize, may relieve some of the increasing pres- 
sure on the College Library, but this relief is likely to be minimal. 

The College Library is a single unit of a large university li- 
brary system. Despite its apparent separateness, it is interwoven 
into the fabric of the University Libraries. Students use not only 
the College Library, but other collections in Butler and in the 
various departmental and school libraries on the campus. Upper- 
classmen in the College may obtain access to the general stacks if 
they require it. The College student not only may but frequently 
must obtain his materials wherever he can. In some respects this 
use of multiple libraries is regarded as educational; in other ways 
it may be regarded as wasteful, particularly if the College student 
is not able to obtain the type of service in these other units that 
he is given in the College Library. However, this use of materials 
in other parts of the library system has made it possible to absorb 
some of the present increased demands for service. But growth in 
enrollments will have a direct effect upon these facilities, as has 
been pointed out by the departmental and school librarians of 
the University. 

Several programs are being planned for the College which have 
direct implications for future College library service. The erec- 
tion of Ferris Booth Hall and a new dormitory at 1 14th Street and 
Broadway suggests the retention of students on campus to a 
greater degree than now exists. Moreover, they are likely to be 
retained for longer periods of time. On most campuses this has 
been found to mean greater use of library facilities per resident 
student. The reports of undergraduate students on the question- 
naires received from them reveal that the most active library users 
live either on the campus or adjacent to it. The proximity of the 
proposed c 'student union'* would result in easier and greater ac- 
cess to the Libraries. The introduction of the major system 35 
to 40 major fields will undoubtedly result in more concentrated 
use of library materials, particularly in the required seminars for 
upperclassmen. Any shift from the textbook method of instruc- 
tion invariably puts additional demands upon the library. 

In a memorandum entitled "The Future Size of Columbia 
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College," issued in the fall o 1956 by the Committee on the Fu- 
ture Size of Columbia College, there is considerable emphasis 
on the advantages of the "small college" structure, including easy 
communication with faculty advisors and the deans. Obviously, 
a "small college atmosphere" should provide the type of personal 
library service which can be found where there is not the "super- 
market" pressure upon limited resources and personnel which is 
likely to exist in a large university library system. 

In the 1955-56 report of the College librarian, some of the 
effects of the increased use of the limited facilities of the College 
Library are noted. If it is assumed that the College Library will 
remain in its present quarters, some attention will need to be 
given to the problems involving (i) provision for music listening 
in relation to Humanities MBi, (2) a similar provision of listen- 
ing apparatus for recordings of poetry, (3) reading accommoda- 
tions, (4) reference materials, and (5) hours of opening. 

Much attention has been given in recent years to the inade- 
quacy of the listening apparatus for music and other recordings. 
Editorials in the Columbia Daily Spectator as far back as 1948 
and as recently as 1956 have indicated the dissatisfaction of the 
students who have not been accommodated adequately in the 
Music Library, which is itself under great pressure from music 
majors and students from other units of the University. A plan 
for the use of two rooms on the east side of Butler Library for 
the development of a Humanities Center, which would have pro- 
vided these facilities, was tabled in 1948. 

The main reading room of the College Library is a traditional 
room with long tables and rows of chairs. It is not a quiet, satis- 
factory place to study for many students. It may be possible in 
the future to improve the atmosphere of this room by sound- 
proofing the floors, ceiling, and walls, by partitioning the room 
into smaller reading areas, and by air-conditioning the room so 
that the noises from ii4th Street will be minimized. 

The reference collection in the College Library is small and 
needs supplementing if the College students are to work effec- 
tively. The library orientation program for students in English 
A revealed gaps in the collection which seriously handicapped 
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their work. Biographical works, dictionaries, and other source 
materials are needed here, even though they may be available in 
the Reference Department on the third floor. Pressures on the 
collections, on working space, and on staff time already limit the 
help which can be given College upperclassmen doing research 
for term papers. The College Library has not had for the past six 
years a reference librarian assigned principally to give this kind 
of assistance. The Reference Department in Butler Library has 
helped to absorb the reference questions of College students with- 
out particular difficulty, but any increase in the student enroll- 
ment undoubtedly will raise further questions of additional staff 
for the College Library. 

Expert reference assistance during all hours the College Li- 
brary is open would require additional staff members, added 
staff working space, and a considerable increase in the present col- 
lection of reference books. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS FOR THE FUTURE. It is generally agreed that 
the Columbia College students should have the best possible li- 
brary service, equal to if not better than that provided in the 
highest-ranking liberal arts colleges of the country. It is further 
agreed that additional provisions will need to be made for the 
College students of the future. Further, it is agreed that pro- 
visions of a more extensive nature will need to be made for Gen- 
eral Studies students, who at the present time do not have ade- 
quate library service. 

In a study made of the Barnard College Library in 1954 it 
was proposed that an undergraduate library, to give service to 
Barnard, the College, and General Studies students, be given 
serious consideration. Since then, it has been learned that the 
School of Pharmacy is planning to move to Morningside Heights. 
Even though Barnard has announced plans to construct a new 
library building, it is worth raising again the possibility of a joint 
library, especially during this study of the University library sit- 
uation as a whole. A total of 5,500 full-time students (3,000 in 
College; 2,000 in General Studies; and 500 in Pharmacy, for the 
first three years of course work) would need to be served, even if 
Barnard (1,500 students) did not become a part of the joint proj- 
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ect. The part-time undergraduate student body will also repre- 
sent an increasing problem. The need to study this question ex- 
haustively is essential when planning for the probabilities of 15 
years hence, and when it is realized that Butler Library will reach 
its maximum working capacity in half that time. 

In the consideration of this proposal it should be recognized 
also that certain conveniences are afforded College students by 
housing them in Butler. They have access to the general collec- 
tions, to the Periodical Reading Room, to the documents and 
other sources, and to the reference collections. To duplicate these 
outside of Butler would be prohibitive if not impossible. How- 
ever, if the undergraduate library were close to Butler, there 
would be no need to duplicate completely these collections, as 
upperclassmen of the College would still need to use materials in 
Butler as well as in the departmental libraries. If it were a joint 
library, there would be some savings in duplications of collec- 
tions between Barnard and the College, but this reduction in 
duplication would not make it possible to operate on half the 
book budgets of the two units. 

The Subcommittee inquired into the opinions of (i) the Col- 
lege Library Committee, (2) the faculties of the University, and 
(3) the departmental librarians in its examination of a separate 
facility for the undergraduate student group. It is pertinent to 
report on the attitudes of these groups. 

By and large, the comments by the members of the Columbia 
College Library Committee indicated that there was no real 
desire to merge the library facilities of the College with those of 
any other unit. It was believed that the separate library gave some 
sense of independence and special service that would be lost in a 
joint operation. "A separate library for the College, if necessary,, 
yes," probably describes the general opinion of the group. How 
much of this is sentiment and how much of it is of educational 
value is a question which is difficult to determine. Yet it is con- 
sistent with the comments included in the report on the Commit- 
tee on the Future Size of Columbia College. 

Of the total group of faculty members answering the question 
on a separate facility for undergraduates, 162 indicated that it 
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would be an educational benefit to the University, 17 replied 
"perhaps/' 19 indicated that they "did not know," and 239 did 
not answer the question. But 207 replied "no." Those of the 
faculty who were familiar with the Lamont Library thought it 
was a successful operation; even these, however, did not believe 
that such a building would have a priority over the other build- 
ings needed at Columbia. The comments of those answering "no" 
may be summarized as follows: the separation of students into 
graduate and undergraduate is a formal, institutional issue; and 
the use of libraries is independent of the status of the student. 
Apparent throughout the comments was the fear that the student 
would lose much of the value that comes with the complete facil- 
ities of Butler. 

On the basis of the faculty comments, it would not be possible 
to say that a case was made for an undergraduate library. 

The departmental librarians who answered this question were 
almost evenly divided in their opinions: 14 said "yes," and 12 
"no." Those in favor furnished comments similar to those of the 
faculty members. Those who did not see any value in the separate 
facility, however, in some instances indicated that improvement 
in the undergraduate situation was necessary. What are the other 
possibilities? 

If the opinions of the various interested groups are evaluated, 
there is sufficient evidence to state that there is as great reluctance 
among the Columbia community as there is at Barnard for a joint 
undergraduate library. Perhaps this is to be expected on the basis 
of habit and custom. In the question to the Columbia faculty, no 
specific mention was made of the Barnard or General Studies stu- 
dents. It is important to call attention, however, to the general 
observation by library staff members on curent difficulties of 
General Studies students in obtaining library service. Because 
of the nature of their program single courses in many cases 
and the unavailability of faculty members in the same sense as 
regular Columbia faculty, the librarians are not able to give the 
same service to these students as they can to full-time day stu- 
dents. Any planning for the future should take this situation into 
account, 
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Only a handful of faculty members considered dormitory li- 
braries as an essential aid to the solution of the college students' 
reading problems. The house libraries of Harvard and Yale ap- 
parently are not applicable to the Columbia situation. The rela- 
tively large group who commented on dormitory collections indi- 
cated that they thought these should be in extracurricular mate- 
rials rather than in those for courses. 

Another solution to the problem of taking care of the expand- 
ing needs of undergraduate students in the future is to give them 
more room in Butler. This might be explored in relation to the 
possible removal of the Business Library to another building. If 
this occurs, the suggestion has been made that the undergraduate 
student groups could be given most, if not all, of the main floor 
of Butler. Location of the College Library in any other part of the 
Butler Library would not be desirable, primarily because of the 
impossible traffic problem that would be created. 

Keeping in Butler Library services for the undergraduate 
group would mean that provisions would need to be made at 
some point in the building for expansion of College Library 
quarters and services. These are discussed in Chapter V. Basically, 
the changes suggested involve the Main Reading Room, the Ref- 
erence Department, and a possible addition on top of the build- 
ing to increase stack space. 

Still another solution that has been mentioned in regard to 
the undergraduate students' needs, in terms of the expected in- 
creased demands of the future, is to set up more space for them 
in the various departmental and school libraries; that is, to decen- 
tralize the function. This is not likely to help very much in the 
Columbia situation; experience with it up to now indicates that 
extension of this procedure would compound the difficulties now 
existing. 

Columbia University has its own particular problems as an ur- 
ban institution serving large groups of students. The study of the 
undergraduate library situation and especially of the present 
College Library quarters indicates that increased space and fa- 
cilities should come in the near future. Further support for sep- 
arate undergraduate quarters is present in the following factors: 
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(i) the special type of library service needed by undergraduate 
students; (2) the homogeneity of the College group, which lends 
itself to a separate service; and (3) the urgent need to separate the 
mass instructional requirements from research services. To some, 
the creation of an undergraduate library would be imaginative 
statesmanship in the improvement of library service at Columbia. 

BURGESS-CARPENTER-CLASSICS LIBRARIES. Two problems in read- 
ers' services which exist in varying degrees in most of the units 
of the Libraries may be illustrated by describing the situation in 
the Burgess-Carpenter-Classics Libraries. 

Traditionally, such matters as the hours of opening and the 
lending regulations were established for a student body residing 
largely on or near the campus and having most of its course work 
in full programs during the day. In recent years there has been a 
noticeable increase in the number of commuting students taking 
partial programs (frequently only one course at a time), and these 
students usually are combining a part-time academic program 
with a full- or part-time job. The hours for courses range through- 
out the day and evening for five and six days a week. The student 
who can be on campus only once or, perhaps, twice a week, when 
his particular course is given, usually can use the services of the 
Libraries only at that time. To the extent possible, the Libraries 
have attempted to make the adjustments necessary to serve as 
effectively as possible this large and growing student group. 

Nevertheless, exceptions to regulations have had to be made 
constantly, particularly with regard to the length of loan periods 
and the loan and return of materials on reserve. These "tailor- 
made" regulations which need to be made in the circulation of 
books point up the special needs of many of the student body, 
particularly the one-evening-a-week student who is anxious to 
make the most of his time. However, with the large number of 
student readers requiring service in the Burgess-Carpenter- 
Classics unit (as well as others), exceptions which are made to 
the usual regulations frequently result in difficult situations with 
those for whom exceptions have not been made. 

This problem is particularly evident with students from the 
School of General Studies, although it exists as well in other 
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groups. It seems probable that in the near future it will be neces- 
sary to review the entire planning of library service for General 
Studies students, so that more satisfactory service may be pro- 
vided for them. 

The general problem of reserve books exists in all academic 
libraries. Placing materials on reserve too late so that the first 
comer already has taken the materials home with him; not mak- 
ing sure that the materials are in the Libraries before assigning 
them for reading; not making sure that enough copies are avail- 
able for the number of students; putting materials on reserve 
which might better be circulated; and not removing materials 
from reserve when they are no longer needed these are among 
the difficulties which create more work for the library staff and 
confusion and dissatisfaction among the students. Some faculty 
members are aware of these problems and cooperate with the 
Libraries in helping to solve them; however, there are a large 
number who need education in the problem of reserve books. 
The faculty members must share with the librarians in the devel- 
opment of any plans which might better the situation, not only 
in Burgess-Carpenter but in other library units as well. In some 
of the General Studies courses this is a difficult matter, since many 
of the instructors are responsible only for a single course and are 
not available as easily as are the regular faculty members. 

Among the faculty, there seems to be general satisfaction so far 
as the present system of handling reserve books is concerned (416 
approving, and 116 indicating some kind of difficulty). Sixty-nine 
faculty members reported that they found it necessary to lend 
books to students so that the latter would have access to the mate- 
rials. However, 121 stated that they have felt obliged to restrict 
assignments because of an inadequate number of copies or be- 
cause certain materials in the collections were lacking. 

In order to function smoothly in relation to student assign- 
ments, it is important that the Libraries have in good time lists 
of required course readings. If these are provided early enough, 
the Libraries are in a position to obtain titles not already owned, 
to procure additional copies, or to replace those which may be 
lost or missing. The reports from the departmental and school 
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librarians indicate that supplying these lists is haphazard on the 
part of the faculty members. Coordination of this activity would 
appear to be one of the most important ways of increasing the 
effective use of the collections. 



REFERENCE SERVICES 

Columbia University has long had an outstanding reputation 
as a center of top-level reference service. An internationally 
known key to reference materials, the Guide to Reference Books, 
has been compiled in the Reference Department for the past forty 
years. The long, careful development of the reference collections 
and services has won the respect of both the faculty members and 
the students. It is the purpose of this section to consider some 
of the problems of the Reference Department itself and the prob- 
lems in reference service arising from the nature of the depart- 
mental and professional school library system as it exists at 
Columbia. 

In general, the responsibility for building the reference collec- 
tions of the Butler Library has been assumed by the Reference 
Department. Subject units in Butler, such as Business or Library 
Service, and the departmental and school librarians select the ref- 
erence sources for their own collections. As mentioned earlier in 
the chapter on resources, although efforts are made to prevent 
undue duplication of expensive reference sources, some duplica- 
tion is inevitable. But the problem is of increasing importance in 
respect to reference works. As one of the professional school li- 
brarians comments: 

Before the departmental libraries had subject specialists in them or 
were rendering service during the same hours as the Central Library, 
it was the policy of the Reference Department to buy a copy of every 
worthwhile work in reference which they thought should be in the 
Columbia University Libraries. With the growth of the subject li- 
braries with subject specialists on duty and the hours of opening com- 
parable to those of the Central Library, the policy of acquiring the 
reference tools and bibliographies in the subjects not housed in Butler 
would seem to be subject to re-examination. It is difficult to render 
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adequate library service without the specialty reference tools and the 
bibliographies which are ever increasing. It is likewise extremely diffi- 
cult to render adequate library service by possessing a few outstanding 
bibliographies and works of reference without having nearby the sub- 
ject literature. 

This is a significant statement for the future policy of the ac- 
quisition of reference sources. How much coverage should be as- 
signed to the central Reference Department? Should it restrict 
its service to the materials which are in the Butler stacks? Could 
it possibly relieve the departmental librarians of many questions 
by having available sources which one might normally expect to 
find in the departmental libraries? If the future possibility of 
making the Butler Library a central research reservoir as is 
discussed in the chapter dealing with quarters represents a 
worth-while goal, will not the Reference Department be more 
helpful than it can be at present in the whole range of disciplines? 

These are not easy questions to decide, particularly at the pres- 
ent stage of deliberations on building and space for the future. 
Furthermore, the case as presented in the quotation above must 
be tempered somewhat by realization of the fact that the frequent 
interrelation of subjects easily carries the Reference Department 
into areas beyond its direct concern, as well as by the fact that 
professional assistance for the use of specialized reference sources 
is not available in a number of the departmental libraries during 
all hours that the Libraries are open. Nevertheless, since the 
Reference Department is not now attempting to give reference 
service in all fields, the policy might well be established that refer- 
ence works in special or applied fields which are covered by sub- 
ject libraries usually would be obtained only for the subject 
libraries. Some duplication of a minor nature probably would 
be necessary. If a decision is made that Butler will be the central 
research reservoir of the University, this policy might well need 
to be revised to allow for more extensive duplication. 

The need for close collaboration of the faculty with the Refer- 
ence Department is so obvious that one hesitates to suggest that 
it is necessary. Past practice, however, suggests that as a rule 
neither faculty members nor administrative officers make contact 
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with the library officers when major innovations or expansions 
are introduced into the curricula. For example, the planning of 
a graduate program in countries to be covered by an institute 
might well be accompanied by notification as early as possible 
(12 to 18 months in advance) of the Reference Department, so 
that special reference sources needed for the collections could be 
sought and acquired before the program were under way. In addi- 
tion, there is little effort on the part of the faculty members to 
discuss with Reference Department personnel the relations of the 
collections to particular curricula. In many ways the Reference 
staff could guide faculty members, especially the newcomers, to 
the catalogs, bibliographies, indexes, abstracts, and other refer- 
ence sources in special fields. 

One of the questions raised by the Department staff, in its notes 
for the Subcommittee, asked how it might inform the faculty 
more effectively in the potentialities of the Libraries. The gen- 
eralized contentions of some students and faculty members that 
the Libraries are not able to produce materials when wanted, 
or that the personnel of the Libraries are unsatisfactory, or that 
lending rules are too stringent, or that there are other deficiencies 
in the library service suggest, in so far as the Reference Depart- 
ment staff is concerned, a need for better communication between 
the users and the staff. 

However, many of the faculty, in their questionnaires, ex- 
pressed a high regard for the effectiveness of the Reference De- 
partment. 

INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE TO USERS. The Libraries have proceeded 
on the premise that when a student is taught to use the materials, 
facilities, and services of the Libraries to the utmost, he will ob- 
tain a competence which not only shortens the time he needs for 
searching for information but also will add an important meth- 
odology to his educational background. Large research libraries 
are complicated institutions. To search out the information 
needed for course work, papers, special reports, theses, disserta- 
tions, or for other purposes requires a knowledge of the tools 
that librarians use in their work. Henry Steele Commager, writing 
in The New York Times Magazine for January 29, 1956, called 
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attention to the tradition of the lecture and the difficulties that 
students have because of poor study habits. He wrote: "We still 
tend to think o teaching as it was centuries ago, before the rise 
of the university library and the development of library science 
a science more highly developed in the United States than else- 
where in the world/' He continued his statement with the impli- 
cation that the student who works out problems for himself is 
more likely to improve his educational background than one 
who hands back material picked up in a lecture. Similarly, the 
Cheatham report 4 emphasized the responsibility of the individ- 
ual student to perform independently. 

The Reference Department has a distinguished record in help- 
ing readers to learn how to make the most effective use of library 
resources and facilities. At the present time it offers three kinds 
of lectures to students who wish to orient themselves to library 
facilities: (i) General lectures. These include (a) discussion of 
the general use of the library, the stacks, the card catalogs, and 
other aids, and (b) a description of the periodical indexes, bibli- 
ographical dictionaries, encyclopedias, yearbooks, and other 
printed sources. During 1955-56 a total of 22 of these lectures 
was given to 152 students. (2) Lectures given to General Studies 
classes brought in by their instructors. These students are re- 
quired to write papers using library materials, and need basic 
help in the use of the card catalogs, indexes, bibliographies, and 
other reference materials. During 1955-56, 23 lectures were given 
to approximately 490 students. (3) Lectures to seminars and 
advanced classes, for students working for their master's or doc- 
toral degrees. There is instruction both in general use of the 
Libraries and in the library materials needed in their special 
subject fields. During 1955-56 these lectures were given to 214 
students. 

When one considers the large number of students who are on 
the Columbia campus, this record appears quite modest. How- 
ever, graduate student opinion, as revealed in the questionnaires 
returned to the Subcommittee, indicates that the lectures were 

4 Columbia University, Report to the University Council by Its Committee on 
University Education for the Professions. (New York: 1955). 
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valuable in helping them gain an insight into the services, facili- 
ties, and resources of the Libraries. As time savers, as background 
development, and as a means of developing independent library 
usage, the lectures or courses (which are given also in Engineer- 
ing, Business, Law, Music, and other units on the literature of 
these fields) represent further educational contributions of the 
library staff. Discussions with executive officers indicated that this 
service might well be expanded in the future. To do this effec- 
tively, and on a more extensive scale, additional staff time will be 
needed by the Reference Department. 

OTHER SERVICES TO READERS. The Reference Department is a 
major source of information and reference advice. The person- 
nel are ready to assist readers in locating materials needed for 
course work or research and to set in motion interlibrary loans 
for qualified students and faculty. (The interlibrary loan service 
is discussed in some detail in a later part of this report.) The 
Department regularly issues a mimeographed list of new refer- 
ence works, with annotations, and compiles a selected list of new 
reference titles twice a year for College and Research Libraries. 

One of the major problems of the Department, as of other 
units of the Libraries as well, is the extent of service that should 
be given to organizations and individuals outside of the Univer- 
sity community. Fifty per cent of all incoming telephone requests 
for information received in the Reference Department are from 
non-Columbia institutions and individuals. There should be an 
administrative policy to guide both the Department and the 
professional school and departmental librarians on how much 
searching should be done for outsiders, whether individuals or 
libraries, and particularly for libraries of profit-making organiza- 
tions or libraries attached to organizations and institutions which 
consciously have maintained limited library budgets because of 
the library assistance that may be obtained from Columbia and 
other research libraries. Reciprocity in this service is important, 
and Columbia uses other libraries for information as it is used 
by these libraries. But the problem is a growing one, and is likely 
to become more acute in the future. In a later section of this re- 
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port a more detailed statement is made on the general problem of 
cooperation among libraries in New York City. 

COLLECTIONS. Mention was made earlier of the resources of the 
Reference Department. As a matter of fact, the entire collections 
of the University represent source materials for the Reference 
personnel However, major use is made of the volumes shelved 
in the Reference Room. These comprise some 20,500 volumes, 
and grow about 2.5 per cent annually. There is no room for ex- 
pansion. In many cases, materials must be removed to the general 
stacks before they reach the stage of being regarded as "lesser- 
used" items. The lack of space, therefore, creates inconvenience 
for the staff and readers, and adds to the time necessary to serve 
patrons. The possibilities for increasing the space available to 
the Department have been discussed earlier in this report. 

REFERENCE SERVICES BY DEPARTMENTAL AND PROFESSIONAL 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. The Law and Medical Libraries and other 
large service units of the system are staffed professionally by in- 
dividuals who serve much as does the central Reference Depart- 
ment staff in providing information and research advice to stu- 
dents and faculty working in special subject fields. Indeed, many 
of these libraries also have established firm reputations among 
users as being exceptionally helpful. On the other hand, in some 
departmental libraries where there is no such reference assistance, 
faculty members have complained of this inadequacy. It appears 
that basic policy should insure the provision of such professional 
help at every point where students and faculty members are in 
need of guidance and instruction in making the most of the 
library's resources. It should be pointed out that these profes- 
sional staff members, as well as those of the Reference Depart- 
ment, are helpful also in augmenting the book collections of the 
University by making recommendations for new acquisitions. 

OTHER SERVICES OF THE LIBRARIES 

In discussions with executive officers and faculty members, the 
question arose as to the extent of the services of the Libraries. Is 
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it enough that the staff acquires, catalogs, organizes, binds, and 
circulates materials, and provides basic reference and informa- 
tion service? Some of the costs for two services interlibrary loans 
and photographic reproduction now are borne by the users. 
Should the Libraries attempt to do abstracting of items for faculty 
use, to prepare bibliographical notes for the faculty for items in 
their fields of specialization, to index periodicals not included in 
commercial indexes, to provide interlibrary loan service without 
charge, to give mail service during vacations and sabbaticals, to 
prepare bibliographies and booklists, to translate materials in 
the Libraries, or to provide other services? The comments below 
include summaries of comments by faculty members and depart- 
mental librarians as received from questionnaires. 

SPECIAL SERVICES. Abstracting is not performed in the Libraries 
at the present time except occasionally, when an abstract may be 
prepared for a special project. Simple annotations are sometimes 
prepared for faculty members, but there are no systematic pro- 
grams for such. Abstracting is a time-consuming and expensive 
operation, and is practiced in special libraries as a service to re- 
searchers. Both the faculty members and the departmental li- 
brarians did not believe that this service need be instituted; if it 
were, they felt that a fee should be charged. 

Bibliographic services are provided at the Medical Library for 
a fee. This service to the research staff has been highly regarded. 
Occasionally other units prepare bibliographic notes for faculty 
members, but this is not a systematic program. Although a rela- 
tively large number of faculty members regarded this service as 
either "needed" or "desirable," a fairly large group did not re- 
gard it as essential. In the sciences and technology, where infor- 
mation is wanted quickly, this could be a useful service. How- 
ever, it should not duplicate other available sources. The de- 
partmental and school librarians indicated that this service could 
not be provided with present personnel. 

Exhibits are provided in Butler Library and in other units of 
the system. Usually materials from the collections are used for 
the displays. The majority of the faculty members regarded this 
service as desirable, and lesser numbers as needed or essential. 
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Among the comments by the faculty members were indications 
that this was a faculty responsibility when the exhibits concerned 
specific courses. 

Indexing projects, such as exist in the Avery, Fine Arts, and 
Law Libraries, which index periodical articles not included in 
commercial indexes, represent efforts to provide special materials 
to the users as quickly and as thoroughly as possible. Of the 470 
faculty members commenting on indexing, 217 regarded it as 
essential, 76 others considered it needed, and 97, desirable; only 
80 did not believe it to be needed. This is an expensive service in 
terms of staff time, and each new undertaking in indexing should 
be thoroughly discussed with faculty members, or a library com- 
mittee if one exists, before it is instituted. 

Interlibrary loan service is now provided with nominal charges. 
Of the 397 faculty members checking this item, only 24 regarded 
it as unnecessary. Interlibrary cooperation would be lost without 
this service, and the few faculty who commented on the question 
of fees did not believe that the service should be given free. 
Charging a fee obligates the users to be discriminating in asking 
for the service. 

Mail service to faculty members on sabbaticals or vacations has 
been given occasionally. Out of 436 faculty members checking 
this item, 265 regarded it as essential, needed, or desirable. Two 
departmental librarians considered it essential. Most of the in- 
dividuals who commented on this service indicated that if it 
should be provided, the cost of mailing should be borne by the 
borrowers. It was pointed out that the introduction of any free 
service such as this would normally increase the load to such an 
extent that either special provision should be made in the library 
budget, or fees should be charged. 

Of 470 faculty members commenting on the work of the 
Libraries in preparing bibliographies and booklists, 328 con- 
sidered this service as desirable, needed, or essential (54 were in 
the last group); 142 did not regard such publications as needed. 
Much work goes into the preparation of these lists and bibli- 
ographies. At the present time such lists are prepared by the Busi- 
ness, East Asiatic, Geology, Law (2), Medical (4), Paterno, Refer- 
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ence (2), and the School of Library Service Libraries. These 
lists are either periodical indexes in mimeographed form or, 
more usually, recent acquisitions lists. A joint list is prepared by 
the science libraries in cooperation with the Medical Library; 
another is planned by Slavic Acquisitions. On the basis of the 
information available, there may be some question about these 
lists. It would appear that the Libraries should examine the en- 
tire program of such publications to determine their scope, form, 
frequency, and distribution. Some of the lists are for campus con- 
sumption, while others are sent to libraries in the United States 
and abroad. Lists should be discontinued when they duplicate 
available sources, as was done recently by the Law Library in its 
supplement to the Index of Legal Periodicals. 

In addition to indexes and acquisition lists, units of the Li- 
braries have also issued other publications. Various publications 
from the librarians of Columbiana, the Cataloging Department, 
East Asiatic, Engineering, Medical, Music, and Reference have 
been regarded as worthwhile contributions to their particular 
areas of interest. Columbia Library Columns is a publication of 
the Friends of the Columbia University Libraries, and Columbia 
Library World is a staff publication. It should be observed that 
a number of the publications issued by the Libraries or by its 
units are salable or are used in effective exchange work by the 
Gifts and Exchanges Division of the Acquisitions Department. 

Some 455 faculty members checked the item relating to transla- 
tions. Only 43 regarded this as an essential service, 82 as needed, 
and 192 as desirable; 138 noted that it was not needed. Practically 
everyone who commented on this, including the departmental 
librarians, recommended that a fee be charged for this service. It 
was also pointed out by a faculty member that this might be a 
useful service which could be provided for a fee by graduate stu- 
dents attached to the Reference Department in an informal way. 

CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION. In the earlier section of this 
report which dealt with cataloging and classification, most of the 
matters discussed there related to problems brought out by the 
librarians themselves. Comments from the faculty and students 
on these phases of the services of the Libraries were not nurner- 
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ous; 140 of the faculty commented on the catalogs, and 71 offered 
suggestions relating to classification. The low response to the 
request for suggestions for improvement in these two areas may 
reflect a certain reluctance to comment on what is a fairly tech- 
nical aspect of librarianship, but it is reasonable to assume also 
that to some degree this indicates a fairly general satisfaction with 
these services on the part of the faculty. A very large number of 
the graduate students responding expressed satisfaction with the 
help furnished by the card catalogs in the Libraries. 

The observations received fall generally into one of several 
categories, indicating a desire for: (i) more intensive analysis of 
the content of the materials in the Libraries, such as articles in 
periodicals, tables of contents, all authors in multiple-author 
works; (2) removal of all cards for books which have been with- 
drawn or have been missing for some time; (3) more cross-refer- 
ences, guide cards, and other aids to the use of the catalogs; and 
(4) complete coverage of the General Catalog in Butler of all 
library materials, for example, arrearages to be cataloged, depart- 
ments and collections not now represented fully or at all, and the 
inclusion of call numbers in the General Catalog for books in all 
departmental libraries. 

Comments on classification referred principally to dissatisfac- 
tion with the variety of classifications used and to the too-frequent 
separation of materials on the same or closely related topics. 

These suggestions represent in many cases individual reactions 
to conditions of records and arrangement arising out of actual 
use. It would be difficult to estimate the cost of doing all of the 
things suggested, even if all were desirable. The suggestion in- 
deed, there were several of them that the card catalog be re- 
duced to an electronic or IBM record indicates that some of the 
faculty are aware of the experiments which are being made to 
apply machine methods to library records. At the present time, 
however, nothing is available which would replace the card 
catalog in an economical way, although this does not mean that 
perhaps at some time in the future a new approach may not be 
found. The suggestions that analytical periodical entries be 
placed in the card catalog are derived from the success that a 
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number of faculty members report in the use of the New York 
Public Library general catalog. It would seem that the general 
policy of the Libraries to rely on indexes for entries of this kind 
is the more reasonable, particularly when so many other things 
need to be done, such as the cataloging of arrears. The various 
proposals for reclassification of parts of the collections should be 
approached with caution because of costs and realization of the 
inability to please every user of a collection, no matter how it is 
arranged. 

In the chapter dealing with cataloging, it was recommended 
that an editor of the catalogs be appointed. The comments by 
the faculty members support this suggestion. 

LENDING REGULATIONS. The lending regulations vary some- 
what among the Libraries of the University. The central Circula- 
tion Department loans materials to students for a period of one 
month, with recall possible after two weeks, and renewal privi- 
leges only for doctoral candidates. Most of the departmental li- 
braries lend for two weeks, which is the usual loan period in 
most academic institutions. Avery, Columbiana, the Reference 
Department, and Special Collections do not lend materials for 
outside use. 

The Music Library, faced with the dilemma of choosing be- 
tween buying multiple copies of scores for lending and buying 
music new to the Library, has considered the possibility of dis- 
continuing circulation of materials outside the Library so that 
the available money may go to enlarging the scope of the collec- 
tion. However, because scores, unlike book materials, are fre- 
quently of most educational use away from the Library in prac- 
tice rooms, the concert hall, and the opera house this proposed 
restriction in lending regulations should be carefully considered 
by the library administration. 

The suggestion has been made that there should be uniform 
lending rules for students, but differences among the collections 
might work against such standardization. However, the closer the 
Libraries could approach uniform lending rules, whenever these 
regulations now seem to be traditional rather than practical, the 
more likely it is that there would be less confusion among the 
borrowers. 
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Lending rules for faculty members represent one of the serious 
questions placed before the Subcommittee. In both the student 
questionnaires and the forms filled out by the departmental and 
school librarians, the present practice of unlimited loan periods 
was severely criticized. Several of the executive officers also con- 
sidered this practice to work against the purposes of a library 
geared to serve instruction and research. There are many cases, 
reports the Circulation Department, of faculty members holding 
books for several years. One executive officer made the follow- 
ing comment in this regard: 

There should be a limit to the faculty permanent loan habit. Books 
should be recalled regularly, and faculty members should be charged 
fines for unwillingness to return materials. There is a question of honor 
and justice involved. Faculty members should never lend directly to 
students materials they have borrowed from the Libraries; they should 
be charged out on the students' names. If faculty members need mate- 
rials constantly in their own work, they should purchase copies them- 
selves. Any faculty member worth his salt will want to have such 
titles readily available. 

This may seem overly critical and drastic. But the constant 
appeals in the student questionnaires to "have faculty members 
return books" suggest that this is a problem that members of 
faculty library committees might take up with their colleagues. 
There is no desire on the part of the librarians to curtail the 
work of faculty members, nor to deprive them of fair use of 
materials. However, the failure of the Libraries to supply a book 
when a reader needs it represents the failure of the Libraries in 
their primary purpose. The resolution of this problem obviously 
is one which will require the cooperation of the entire faculty. 
Perhaps the suggestion that faculty loans be limited to a semester 
has sufficient merit to warrant study and experiment. 

It may be worth noting that on the faculty questionnaires 
there was general satisfaction with the present regulations con- 
cerning faculty borrowing. Of the 644 faculty responding to the 
form, 568 had no complaints. Some qualified their remarks with 
suggestions for improvement. Sixty-one voiced some dissatisfac- 
tion, which concerned primarily the tight rules for the borrowing 
of periodicals, the placing of all copies of a particular title on re- 
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serve, the length of time that some faculty members retain books, 
the inability in some libraries to learn who has borrowed a par- 
ticular book, lack of access to shelves in some libraries (such as 
Egleston and Special Collections), the completely reference char- 
acter of some collections (as Avery), the need of uniform lending 
rules for faculty members, and the development of a manual 
or handbook for faculty members which would outline their rela- 
tions to the Libraries. The suggestion that more rapid photo- 
reproduction of a desired article might perhaps reduce the need 
to retain a periodical for inordinate periods of time has merit 
that might well be explored. It has always been a difficult prob- 
lem to establish rules for lending periodicals. Most of the libraries 
do not lend them to students for outside use. 

FINES. Fines are assessed in libraries to make it possible for the 
majority of users to have fair access to the materials. Fines have 
always presented a problem in the Columbia Libraries because 
there is general agreement that they do not solve the problem of 
delinquent borrowers. Several points made by the departmental 
librarians suggest that some changes might be in order. These 
include having a uniform fine throughout the campus, such as 
five cents a day for nonreserve books and a standard fine for re- 
serve materials, more vigorous action against offenders, and a 
central system of billing and paying. Two comments by depart- 
mental librarians are worth noting: 

We do not believe in fines. Past experience has shown that it costs 
more to collect than is received. Certain individuals Who have funds 
take unto themselves privileges which are denied the less fortunate. 
We believe in denial of privileges where flagrant violations of the regu- 
lations take place. Upon occasion the names of violators of regulations 
are brought to the attention of executive officers, faculty, student coun- 
cils, and deans. The results are satisfactory. 

I believe the whole theory of fines is wrong at Columbia. I would 
prefer a system involving little or no fines for an initial period, fol- 
lowed by very stiff fines at the end of the grace period. 

It is not necessary to expand upon these views except to indi- 
cate that in a large library system such as exists at Columbia, lend- 
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ing without fines would be inadvisable unless replaced by some 
other precise action. The difficulties of the fine system are known, 
but it does have some value in deterring many students from 
violating regulations. It may not be the final answer. 

HOURS OF OPENING. Uniform hours of opening are probably un- 
economical in a widespread library system such as exists at Colum- 
bia. The Libraries vary in hours of service, although most of the 
libraries are open from 8:30 a.m. or 9:00 a.m. until 9:00 p.m. 
or 10:00 p.m. The Law Library is open until 11:00 p.m. The 
Medical Library has been considering keeping open until this 
hour. There are no Saturday evening hours in any library. Sun- 
day hours are in effect only in the Law and Medical Libraries 
and, during this past year, in the College Library. 

As suggested earlier in discussing the undergraduate library 
situation, as the programs of the College require more use of the 
Libraries it will be necessary to review the hours of opening, 
particularly with Sunday evening hours in view. Evening hours 
also have been suggested for Avery and Special Collections. How- 
ever, Avery materials are available in the evening through Ware 
Library, and by special arrangement, materials in Special Collec- 
tions may be obtained for readers during hours when that de- 
partment is closed. 

Since it is important to have qualified personnel on duty dur- 
ing hours of opening, the extension of hours in Butler (which 
closes at 10:00 p.m.) would be expensive. It was estimated in 1954 
that it would cost $6,613 annually to keep Butler open the addi- 
tional hour from 10 to 11 p.m. This does not include building 
maintenance costs or costs of opening the Library Service Library 
and Special Collections. Proportional costs would be involved in 
lengthening the hours for the departmental and school libraries. 
Since the Libraries are open approximately 75 hours per week, 
the contention might be made that sufficient time is available for 
students to gain access to materials. Some of the part-time and 
evening students find the hours inconvenient, since they are 
generally working all day. It raises a question for the administra- 
tion, since the library hours tend to be geared to the day students. 

The development of more dormitory space on the campus, 
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which will mean more resident students, probably will add to 
the, pressure to keep the libraries open longer. Any decision on 
longer hours should be made after proper study of the situation, 
and experimental procedures appear to be a method for testing 
the extension of hours in any particular library. Some librarians 
believe that longer evening hours usually result in less use in 
the morning, afternoon, and early evening. It should be remem- 
bered in any change of hours that the habits of readers play a 
large part; experimentation should be of sufficient duration to 
permit adequate evaluation. 

DISPERSAL OF COLLECTIONS. The faculty were asked whether 
they considered the dispersal of the Columbia Libraries a handi- 
cap in their use of the Libraries' resources. A preponderant num- 
ber (456) replied in the negative. Comments from those who ex- 
pressed some dissatisfaction are similar to those made by the li- 
brary departmental heads. Interest was indicated in matters such 
as: (i) the development of a library which would include all of 
the physical sciences, (2) "cautious" duplication of books and 
periodicals among libraries with overlapping interests, (3) a bet- 
ter location for the Mathematics Library, (4) mtegration of some 
of the medical collections in a new medical library, (5) the re- 
moval of certain materials from Special Collections, and trans- 
ferring some other materials now in the stacks to Special Collec- 
tions, (6) new quarters for Special Collections, (7) locating the 
Business Library closer to the Business faculty, (8) easier access to 
Slavic newspapers, (9) better coordination between the science 
libraries and Butler, (10) more seminar collections, usually to 
consist of duplicate materials, (11) more guidance in the location 
of periodicals, so that less time would be spent in trying to find 
where titles are, (12) a service in Butler for getting materials from 
departmental libraries when the latter are closed, (13) putting all 
astronomy materials together, rather than having them in both 
Low and Pupin, and (14) a more effective intralibrary service. 

Another one of the problems is the dispersal of course mate- 
rials. In the faculty questionnaires, 301 faculty members believed 
that all the library materials relating to their courses should be 
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in one place; 273 indicated that this was not necessary, and in this 
way indicated that the present practice is satisfactory. 

In an earlier part of this report it was indicated that decentrali- 
zation of resources was the present pattern of Columbia, but 
that there would be efforts in any new building plans to consoli- 
date materials which might well go together. The comments by 
the faculty members for the most part recognize the usefulness 
of having materials decentralized, but in many cases such separa- 
tion does cause difficulty in use. The answer may well be in more 
effective intralibrary service. Discriminating duplication may also 
play a part in improving the situation. 

FACILITIES FOR THE USE OF MICROREPRODUCTIONS. Although 

there is increasing acquisition of microreproductions in the Li- 
braries, facilities for reading these have been relatively limited. 
The possibility of establishing a central service for microrepro- 
ductions was considered in some detail in the chapter dealing 
with quarters, but since microreproductions frequently are used 
in conjunction with other library materials, there should be some 
provision for reading machines in the departmental libraries. 
For example, in East Asiatic it is frequently necessary for read- 
ers of Japanese- and Chinese-language film to consult other texts 
and reference works as they work from microreproductions; the 
need for a reading machine appears to be clear in this instance, 
and similar situations exist in other departmental libraries. 

Departmental librarians reporting on the reaction of users to 
microreproductions indicate that the usual complaints occur at 
Columbia the difficulty of obtaining a reading machine, eye- 
strain, the impracticability of consulting more than one film at a 
time, and the general difficulties of handling film. 



USE OF THE LIBRARIES 

This discussion of the use of the Libraries is based primarily 
upon the information furnished in the questionnaires. Since in 
all cases the sample was too small for generalizations, the Sub- 
committee presents the data with the observation that although 
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they are suggestive of use patterns, they are by no means defini- 
tive findings. 

As indicated earlier in this chapter, the use of the University 
Libraries is extremely heavy. In the spring of 1953, a study 5 was 
made of the use of the departmental libraries; Central Circula- 
tion and three other units were not included. During the one- 
week period of the study, 34,537 users were recorded. The dis- 
tribution of use according to time of day was as follows: morning, 
11,995; afternoon, 16,486; and evening, 6,056 (some units being 
closed in the evening). The largest percentages of total use were 
recorded for the following units: College, 17 per cent; Business 
and Law, 12 per cent each; Burgess, 10 per cent; and Carpenter 
and Medical, 7 per cent each. Such studies as these are helpful 
in measuring library use, and provide some guidance as to major 
points of use. However, these should be made periodically, in 
order to reflect changes in use. 

FACULTY USE. In the present study, 115 of the faculty indicated 
that they used the Libraries daily, 218 three times weekly, and 
181, weekly; the remainder who replied used the Libraries less 
frequently. Several who made comments indicated that "daily" 
did not accurately indicate the actual situation since one per- 
son might spend only ten minutes daily in the Libraries, whereas 
another might spend 6 hours in one day. Even though this limi- 
tation of the data is recognized, it may be said that for the sam- 
pling of faculty members who responded to the questionnaire, 
there is high frequency of use. The faculty members who have 
cubicles are among the most frequent users of the Libraries. Some 
faculty members who did not check the question regarding use 
often made use of library materials by telephone to the librarian, 
or through a secretary or research assistant. 

In response to a query concerning the specific units of the 
University Libraries used, 618 faculty members reported that 
they made use of one or more of the collections at various times. 
This question is related to the general question of the extent to 
which the faculty members used the Libraries at all in their 

6 Columbia University Libraries, Reader Survey, Spring, 1953: Analysis of Findings 
(Mimeographed. New York: 1954). 
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work, and to the specific question of what libraries outside o 
the University provided materials they needed. The data show 
clearly that faculty members at Columbia do use collections 
throughout the city and even in distant cities. Some 53 libraries 
were noted as supplying materials. Among those in the New York 
area were the American Geographical Society, the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the Bar Association of the City of New 
York, Bellevue Hospital, the British Information Service, the 
Brooklyn Public Library, the Chemists Club, the Council on 
Foreign Relations, the Engineering Societies Library, the His- 
panic Institute, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the New 
York Academy of Medicine, the New York Botanical Garden, 
the New York Historical Society, the New York Public Library, the 
New York Society Library, the New York State Psychiatric In- 
stitute, the Pierpont Morgan Library, the Union Theological 
Seminary, and the United Nations Library. 

UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT USE. Of the 2 97 College students who 
answered questionnaires, 97 used the libraries daily, 156 from 
two to four times a week, 25 once weekly, 9 occasionally, and 1 1 
did not answer. Practically all the collections of the University 
were used at some time. 

Ninety-five General Studies students who answered question- 
naires revealed what had been known as the pattern of use very 
little daily use (4 students), two to four times weekly, 24, and 
once weekly, 22. Forty-two students used the library less than 
once weekly, or obtained books from other sources; 5 did not 
answer the question. 

GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL STUDENT USE. The uses of libraries 
other than those at Columbia were discussed in the chapter on re- 
sources. At this point it may be worth noting the extent of the 
use of the Columbia Libraries by the 355 graduate and profes- 
sional school students. By and large, as one would expect, stu- 
dents in the various graduate departments having special libraries 
used these libraries most extensively. Thus, the students in Eng- 
lish made most use of the Carpenter Library, and the students 
in philosophy of the Philosophy Library. But in almost every 
case it was necessary for the graduate students to use several 
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of the libraries. The English students, for example, used the But- 
ler stacks, the Burgess Library, Barnard, Special Collections, 
Philosophy, Journalism, Paterno, and Avery. The philosophy 
students used the Butler stacks, Classics, and, occasionally, several 
of the other collections. In the sciences and the technical fields 
there was much dependence on a variety of libraries on the 
campus. Engineering students, for example, not only used the 
Engineering Library, but also Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Butler, Music, Business, Burgess, and Psychology. 

Similarly, the professional school students used their school 
libraries primarily. But the School of Library Service students 
found it necessary to use all libraries in Butler as well as the Map 
Room, Law, International Law, Medical, Journalism, Barnard, 
Fine Arts, Engineering, and East Asiatic. Even the Medical 
School students did not restrict their work to the Medical Li- 
brary. They found it necessary, in order to obtain materials they 
needed, to use Butler, the College Library, Zoology, Chemistry, 
Psychology, and Physics. 

The pattern of use, then, is similar to that of the faculty mem- 
bers. Graduate and professional school students have accepted the 
general principle of decentralized collections, and make use of 
materials wherever they may be located. There is some incon- 
venience in this procedure, but the majority of the users con- 
sider it to be a necessary part of a large university setting. 

USE OF THE LIBRARIES BY THE PERSONNEL OF SCIENTIFIC RE- 
SEARCH LABORATORIES, This is a summary of a study which en- 
deavored to isolate the library problems of the research person- 
nel in the Department of Electrical Engineering's Electronics 
Research Laboratory at the Engineering Center on is>5th Street, 
and all of the Atomic Energy Contract personnel in the Physics 
Department. (These individuals were not reached by the general 
questionnaire on the Libraries which went to the faculty.) A 
total of 80 questionnaires was distributed to the laboratories; 32 
were returned with usable information. Interviews were held 
with the directors of two laboratories and with five research 
project directors. 

It is estimated by the administrative officers that the two 
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laboratories are involved in projects costing $2,500,000. The pro- 
fessional scientists number about 80. In addition to the two units 
questioned, there are five other laboratories, and many other in- 
dividual projects are conducted in offices about the campus. It is 
assumed that through the overhead charges of the University, the 
personnel are entitled to library service. 

It is not possible to report at length on the full study of this 
group of researchers who represent a relatively new type of per- 
sonnel to be served by the Libraries. Although there have been 
small collections of texts, handbooks, mathematical tables, and 
journals developed as laboratory aids, the general tenor of the 
questionnaires indicated the need for more help in gaining in- 
formation from current literature. The report suggests that ma- 
terials in the Libraries are difficult to obtain, and for the groups 
off campus there is considerable time lost. A great need was to 
see as quickly as possible technical reports related to the particu- 
lar projects. On the basis of the information supplied, it would 
appear that the following recommendations are in order: 

(1) To establish limited collections of library-owned books in 
the various laboratories for the exclusive use of the labora- 
tory personnel. The laboratories tentatively identified as 
falling in this group are: (a) Electronics Research; (b) 
Acoustics; (c) Mineral Beneficiation; (d) Nevis Cyclotron; 
(e) Pegram; (f) Civil Engineering and Engineering Me- 
chanics; and (g) Chemical Engineering at 12 5th Street. It 
is estimated that the cost per laboratory would be in the 
range of $80 to $115 per year, or between $550 and $800 
per year for the group. 

(2) To establish strong bibliographic services to provide: (a) 
listings of new materials as they are published, grouped in 
major fields of interest to reduce the amount of time 
laboratory personnel must spend in locating material of 
interest; and (b) bibliographies as needed to cover re- 
search projects contemplated or in progress. The additional 
staff and resources needed to implement these services are 
(i) one professional librarian, PAg; (2) one half-time 
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typist; and (3) the Engineering Index card service. The 
cost of the card service is listed at $1,500 per year, but it 
is reported available at a discount. 

(3) To establish a unit within the Physical Sciences Libraries 
to service the research reports literature field. This unit 
would be responsible for (a) acquiring in advance of need 
all reports from agencies conducting research bearing on 
projects underway at Columbia, (b) acquiring specific re- 
ports for individual researchers as needed, and (c) synthe- 
sizing a bibliographic control service utilizing existing re- 
sources and evaluating needs and possibilities of acquiring 
new resources. This service should be integrated with 
recommendation 2 above in order to include references 
to research reports in the regular and special bibliogra- 
phies. Items (a) and (b) can be implemented with the ex- 
isting staff of the Physical Sciences Libraries. Item (c) can 
be implemented only by the addition of the professional 
librarian recommended in 2 above. 

In discussions with executive officers, it was observed that the 
research of these groups has grown so rapidly in recent years that 
it is more than likely that the Libraries have not been brought 
into the picture to the extent that they should. If the plans for 
a major Engineering Center at Columbia materialize, it would 
appear to the Subcommittee that the Libraries will be in a posi- 
tion to do more along the lines suggested in the report. In the 
meantime, it is suggested that the University Administration 
consider seriously the improvement of assistance to this group of 
researchers. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

The Libraries are established to provide service to readers. 
Acquisitions, cataloging and classification, binding, and other 
technical activities are performed for the purpose of making it 
possible to give effective service to readers students and faculty 
members primarily. On the basis of the existing conditions of 
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service, and with consideration of the demands that are likely 
to occur, the following suggestions are made: 

1. The Libraries should press toward a minimum number of 
service points, and consolidate where possible to make 
maximum use of professional and clerical personnel. 

2. Controlled access to the central stacks should be continued, 
and as many as possible of the other collections should be 
opened for direct access. 

3. An efficient messenger service should be established for intra- 
library loans. 

4. The two empty elevator wells in the Butler Library stacks 
should be equipped with elevators. 

5. The personnel policies should be examined to determine 
possible ways to reduce the clerical turnover in the Circula- 
tion Department and the turnover in desk assistants through- 
out the Libraries. 

6. Enlarged service should be planned for undergraduate stu- 
dents including College, General Studies, and other groups 
of undergraduates. This service may require facilities out- 
side of Butler Library. 

7. Whether or not a new library is established for undergradu- 
ates, additional services are needed for General Studies stu- 
dents. 

8. The reserve book problem has not been solved in the Li- 
braries; the suggestion of a central reserve room might well 
be considered, particularly if and when any of the sugges- 
tions to move the Business Library should materialize. 

9. The librarians and the faculty library committees should 
attempt to devise means by which lists of required readings 
can be prepared by the faculty and received by the Libraries 
in sufficient time before assignments so that students may 
receive suitable service for this phase of their work. 

10. A workable division of responsibility in collecting reference 
works should be established between the central Reference 
Department and the departmental and school libraries. 

i i . The personnel of the Reference Department should be en- 
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larged, if necessary, to expand the instructional program of 
the staff. In the long run this should result in fewer un- 
necessary demands upon the personnel of the Libraries. 

12. The services of the Reference Department to outside organi- 
zations should be reviewed. This requires considerable at- 
tention to the opportunities for reciprocal services, but the 
administration should be cognizant of the necessity for re- 
ducing or eliminating unreasonable demands placed upon 
the Libraries. 

13. The present quarters for the Reference Department, dis- 
cussed in another chapter, will need considerable enlarge- 
ment to provide for effective service. 

14. The practices in regard to bibliographic services, the prepa- 
ration of booklists, and other services should be reviewed 
among the various library units to determine where these 
services might begin, be revised, be merged, cease, or other- 
wise change as the situation warrants. 

15. Any such supplementary services that would demand an un- 
usual amount of time may best be done on a fee basis. 

16. Since the card catalogs are the keys to the library collections, 
the steps necessary for their improvement should be taken 
as soon as possible. 

17. Reclassification is expensive and should not be undertaken 
unless it can be demonstrated that the changes would be 
educational improvements and/or that they would result in 
more economical classification. 

18. In so far as possible, lending rules in the several libraries 
should be uniform, but since the various libraries differ in 
their collections and in the demands made upon them, some 
flexibility in policy may be necessary. 

19. A review of lending regulations for the faculty is in order; 
this should be done in cooperation with the library commit- 
tees of the various departments and schools. 

20. An effort should be made to standardize the regulations re- 
garding fines. 

21. Any extension or reduction of hours of opening should be 
based on need; experimentation in this area of service should 
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provide a basis for action. It should be remembered in any 
change of hours that the habits of readers play a large part; 
experimentation should be of sufficient duration to permit 
proper evaluation. 

22. Facilities for microreproductions, discussed also in another 
chapter, will need expansion in the future; plans for re- 
modeling Butler should consider this need. Reading ma- 
chines for departmental and school libraries should be sup- 
plied as demand warrants. 

23. A definite policy should be developed for providing ap- 
propriate library service to researchers associated with scien- 
tific projects being conducted under University auspices. 

24. The Libraries should provide readers with printed guides 
to the collections; a handbook of services available to stu- 
dents and faculty members appears to be long overdue 



VIII 



Interlibrary Cooperation 



It is not difficult to see that cooperation among large research li- 
braries is essential, unless there is to be what is surely misguided 
effort to develop exhaustive collections in all fields in all institu- 
tions. During 1955-56 Columbia had a net increase of 50,260 cata- 
logued volumes in its collections. At its present average annual rate 
of acquisitions it will add over 2,000,000 volumes more by the end 
of the century. Similar situations exist in the other major uni- 
versity and research libraries in this country, and the magnitude 
of this possible growth obliges both librarians and administrators 
to consider alternatives which might stem the tide. At present, 
interlibrary cooperation of various kinds seems to be one of the 
most fruitful avenues to explore. 

As noted earlier, any new course or research program requires 
support in terms of the pertinent literature. Much has been said of 
the need for university trustees and administrators to get together 
and define basic areas in which their particular institutions would 
not develop curricula. But it must be observed that so far this idea 
has made only slight progress, and unless such a move is made on 
a national basis it is doubtful if academic libraries can make as 
much of cooperative enterprises as is desirable. 

The Columbia University Libraries have had a long history in 
interlibrary cooperation, not only with libraries in the New York 
metropolitan area but with libraries throughout this country and 
abroad. Like other large libraries, Columbia has done more in 
making available its resources to students and scholars from other 
institutions than it has asked of them in return. It is the purpose 
of this section of the report to discuss Columbia's participation in 
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various cooperative activities: (i) interlibrary loans, (2) photo- 
graphic reproduction, (3) specialization in collecting, (4) union 
catalogs and lists, and other national bibliographical projects, (5) 
service to non-University readers, (6) service to affiliated institu- 
tions, (7) service to nonaffiliated campus institutions, (8) the pro- 
posed Northeast Regional Library, and (9) study of mutual library 
problems. Cooperative cataloging was discussed in the chapter on 
cataloging and classification elsewhere in this report. 

INTERLIBRARY LOANS 

The concept of library service in the University makes it essen- 
tial that the University Libraries be able to provide for serious use 
by their readers material which the Libraries themselves do not 
possess. The reader who does not find in the Libraries what he 
wants and asks that it be procured for his use generally has thus 
expressed an urgent need for specific information. The Libraries 
may meet this need by purchasing the requested material, or if 
it is too rare, or will be too little used by other readers, it may be 
procured on loan from another library. Such a procedure involves 
some work on the reader's part, and, at Columbia, represents a 
nominal monetary expense to him; both are tests of his need for 
material the Libraries do not own. Thus the amounts and kinds of 
material borrowed on interlibrary loan can in part reveal some of 
the gaps in the resources of the Libraries, and an examination of 
them is one way of evaluating the collection's usefulness. A large 
part of the discussion which follows is based on a study which en- 
deavored to determine the nature and characteristics of interlibrary 
loans at Columbia. 

The Interlibrary Loan Service of the Reference Department in 
Butler is the center for interlibrary loans in the Libraries. The 
Circulation Department is responsible for the majority of general 
interlibrary loans made locally in the metropolitan area, and the 
several departmental libraries perform the same type of local serv- 
ice within their respective subject fields. 

When interlibrary loans are used as a measure of a collection's 
usefulness, two aspects of the problem should be considered: (i) 
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what the Libraries did not own, and needed to borrow for the 
readers' use, and (2) what requests other libraries made for items 
not in the Libraries' collections. 

WHAT THE LIBRARIES ASKED TO BORROW. During 1955-56, Co- 

lumbia had requests from its readers to borrow 643 items pre- 
sumed not to be in the Libraries' collections. These requests are 
summarized in Table 5. 

Table 5 

INTERLIBRARY LOANS REQUESTED,* BY LANGUAGE AND 
BY STATUS OF BORROWER 

1955-5* 

Language Doctoral Masters Faculty 

of Title Total Student Student and Staff Other* 

English 333 129 75 114 15 

French 74 27 8 38 i 

German 65 17 8 34 6 

Russian 49 15 i 27 6 

Spanish 35 6 4 25 o 

Italian 23 o 7 14 2 

Chinese 18 5 6 6 i 

Latin 17 3 i 13 o 

Japanese 85 210 

Czech 64 020 

Dutch 42 020 

Polish 40 040 

Swedish 31 i i o 

Arabic 20 020 

Persian i i o o o 

Turkish i o i o o 

Total 643 215 114 283 31 

a Includes only those requests made by the Interlibrary Loan Service of the central 
Reference Department. 
b Includes visiting scholars, emeriti, and special students. 

Of these 643 items, 351 were books or manuscripts, 196 were 
dissertations, 65 were nondocument serials, and 3 i were documents. 

As a rule, Columbia has been able to obtain materials wanted 
for its readers. Exceptional circumstances, such as an author's re- 
fusal to allow a manuscript to be lent, inaccurate citations, a dis- 
sertation being not yet completed or in longhand, have been chiefly 
responsible for nonreceipt of materials requested, in addition to 
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those instances where the lending library did not hold the item 
Columbia asked to borrow. Of the 643 items requested, 423 were 
received. 

The requested materials came from 90 different libraries. Of 
these libraries, 49 lent only one item, and 41, two or more. Those 
libraries lending more than 10 items each were Harvard (72), the 
Library of Congress (69), Yale (33), Princeton (24), California at 
Berkeley (15), Chicago (13), and Cornell, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
(12 each). 

Columbia does not borrow for its readers material which has 
been located in other libraries in New York City, and in some cases 
desired materials are ordered in printed form or in photoreproduc- 
tion. Of the 643 requests to borrow made during 1955-56, 187 were 
not carried out. Twenty-six of these, upon verification by the Li- 
braries, were found actually to be at Columbia; 115 were located 
in other libraries (91 items were located in New York City); and 
for 34 items, Columbia ordered microfilm copies to add to its col- 
lections. 

WHAT THE LIBRARIES COULD NOT LEND. In 1955-56, 6,lOg VOl- 

umes were lent by Columbia to other libraries. Of these, 3,705 vol- 
umes were messenger loans made directly to libraries in the New 
York area, and 106 volumes were mail loans made by the Medical 
Library. The Interlibrary Loan Service of the Reference Depart- 
ment lent 2,227 tides (2,298 volumes) from a total of 3,866 items 
which had been requested by other libraries. 

These loans included 360 books in 21 different languages, 80 
serials publications in 13 languages, 20 documents in 4 languages, 
and 49 dissertations in 5 languages. A total of 1 19 items in 12 dif- 
ferent languages could not be lent because sets were incomplete, 
and 10 serials were not lent because the desired volumes had not 
yet been received by the Libraries. In 80 instances, Columbia could 
not lend because the Libraries owned variant editions (15), dis- 
sertations were not completed (19), citations received were incom- 
plete (40), or dissertations were withheld for various reasons (6). 

The evaluation of the usefulness of the collections of the Li- 
braries, which had been hoped for in initiating the analysis just 
described, did not develop in the manner which had been antici- 
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pated. In studying the actual titles involved, no pattern emerged 
to indicate particular weaknesses in the Columbia collections. 
Needed and missing materials covered a wide range of dates, lan- 
guages and subject fields, with few items in any single category. In 
particular, of the items which Columbia asked to borrow, probably 
no more than from 2 to 5 per cent were titles which the Libraries 
might reasonably have been expected to own; many (such as manu- 
scripts and typescript dissertations) were unique copies, impossible 
to obtain except on loan or through photoreproduction. 

GENERAL INTERLIBRARY LENDING. The investigation of what Co- 
lumbia needed to borrow and what it could not lend upon request 
from other libraries led to further study of the general lending 
policy of the University Libraries. Columbia is very free in its lend- 
ing policy and most generous in its verification services. Despite 
the efforts of librarians in general to establish systematic practices 
in interlibrary lending, the study of the Columbia service reveals 
that the larger libraries, with qualified staff members and consid- 
erable bibliographical resources, are likely to be the greatest of- 
fenders in violating the code which has been set up to guide inter- 
library lending. Failure of the requesting library to verify entries, 
omission of essential data, incorrect spelling of names, and failure 
to use standard request forms all place a severe burden on the 
University Libraries. Moreover, it appears important for the bor- 
rowing library to indicate the purpose of the loan it is requesting. 
An examination of the requests for materials from Columbia raises 
a number of questions of propriety. 

It may be useful at this point to return to the question of the 
amount of lending which is being carried on. During 1955-56, in- 
stitutions requesting 20 or more items from the Interlibrary Loan 
Service at Columbia included the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
(118 requests, of which 91 were filled), Princeton University (97 re- 
quests, 72 filled); Central Intelligence Agency (88 requests, 26 
filled); Harvard College (84 requests, 70 filled); Indiana University 
(75 requests, 52 filled); University of California, Berkeley (65 re- 
quests, 50 filled); Ohio State University (51 requests, 38 filled); 
University of Vermont (51 requests, 38 filled); University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle (50 requests, 36 filled); and the University of Texas 
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(20 requests, 10 filled). Of a total of 699 requests from this group of 
libraries, 69 per cent of the requests were filled. But considerable 
time and effort went into the other 31 per cent of the requests. 

As pointed out earlier, this lending is not limited to the central 
Reference Department's service, but, in particular subject fields, 
is conducted also by the various departmental libraries. As an ex- 
ample, the Natural Sciences Libraries are called upon to furnish 
materials through interlibrary loan to an even greater variety of 
libraries than the central Reference Department, since the need 
for quick service among those working with scientific literature 
naturally leads to requests from a large, central library system such 
as that of Columbia. During 1955-56, among the libraries and 
agencies asking for ten or more loans were the following: American 
Museum of Natural History (54), American Overseas Petroleum 
and Time Magazine (49 each), Rockefeller Institute (34), W. D. Mo 
Adams Library (23), Mount Sinai Hospital (21), Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory and Shell Oil Company (20 each), Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital (19), Standard Oil, N.J. (18), American Ma- 
chine and Foundry (13), Consolidated Edison and Johnson Reprint 
Corporation (11 each), American Metals Company and New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Center Library (10 each). During the 
year, a total of 71 institutions, organizations, and agencies outside 
of New York requested loan of materials. Sixty-eight libraries, or- 
ganizations, and agencies in the New York metropolitan area bor- 
rowed from the Natural Sciences Libraries. To the first group, 148 
volumes were lent; to the second, 485. 

COSTS OF INTERLIBRARY LOANS. In 1952 a study at Columbia 
showed that at that time to borrow a volume it cost the Interlibrary 
Loan Service at Columbia $2.70, including personal service and 
transportation. The Libraries charge readers a service fee of fifty 
cents per volume for borrowing a printed work, and $1.00 per vol- 
ume for a work in manuscript. Although the 1952 costs certainly 
are higher now, if these are applied to the borrowing done in 1955- 
56 the resultant figure is $1,873; as nominal payment for this serv- 
ice during the same period, the Libraries received $3 1 1 in fees. 

The 1952 cost for lending was $1.27 per volume, of which $1.00 
was for personal service; the Libraries make no charges, other than 
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for postage and insurance, on materials lent to other libraries. 
Again applying the 1952 figure to 1955-56, interlibrary lending 
cost the Libraries $7,758, of which $686 was returned to Columbia 
by the borrowing libraries. 

Thus, the University absorbs a large part of interlibrary loan 
costs, including the hidden cost of wear and tear on library ma- 
terials used in this way. Moreover, there are costs of checking and 
searching for requests which never materialize into loans; also in- 
cluded in the hidden costs is the correspondence which is carried 
on in connection with requests, and, in some cases, to bill for the 
full amount of costs involved in postage and insurance. The total 
cost to the Libraries of this service has not been calculated, but it 
is considerably higher than the figures given above would suggest. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. Columbia as a public service institution has 
had an interest in promoting research and studies made by govern- 
ments and private industrial, technological, and scientific enter- 
prises. In its governmental contract work it has tried to make some 
provisions for library service to affiliated researchers. In general 
interlibrary loan service, however, the Libraries have followed the 
pattern of American research libraries to lend whenever the re- 
quest appeared to be a reasonable one. But the basic issue of how 
far the University Libraries should go in permitting the free use 
of books and other materials through interlibrary loan has never 
seriously been studied. With increasing pressures from a growing 
student body and faculty, this problem might well be reviewed 
with the administration and the Library Committee of the Uni- 
versity Council. 

From the study of the interlibrary loan data, several recommen- 
dations may be made: 

1. That Columbia consider assessing corporations or profit- 
making agencies a fee for any interlibrary loan service. This 
may be in the form of a Borrowing Membership. 

2. That borrowers from Columbia be required to supply verified 
information for fulfilling the loan. 

3. That libraries which continue to refuse to verify requests be 
given limited or no service. 
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4. That more libraries be encouraged to use standard interli- 
brary loan forms. 

5. That libraries be dropped from service if they refuse to pay 
postage or other fees. 

6. That whenever possible local librarians should come to Co- 
lumbia to use materials. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION 

One of the ways by which the Libraries have tried to reduce the 
amount of interlibrary lending is to furnish photographic repro- 
ductions (Photostats of a few pages, or microfilms of longer runs) 
to scholars and researchers in other institutions. Out of a total of 
3,475 orders filled during 1955-56, 1,185 ( or 34 P er cent ) were 
from outside of either Columbia or the affiliated institutions. 
Among the ten most active institutional customers last year were 
the Hungarian National Library, General Electric, Bristol-Myers, 
and American Cyanamid. 

Another aspect of cooperation in photographic reproduction is 
the joint financing by libraries of microfilms of long runs of manu- 
scripts and other materials. This not only reduces the cost to each 
of the participating libraries individually, but distributes the 
photoreproductions in various parts of the country and reduces 
the pressure upon the holding library to lend the original ma- 
terials. In addition, it decreases the need for researchers and faculty 
members to spend the funds which are necessary to visit and study 
unique materials in libraries distant from their home institution. 
There is, however, some resistance on the part of some librarians 
(or their trustees) to the complete photographic reproduction of 
their unique collections, since the institution apparently loses 
prestige when it ceases to have the only copies of these materials. 

SPECIALIZATION IN COLLECTING 

The influence of the Columbia Libraries, just as the influence of 
the University generally, extends beyond the limits of New York 
City. Hence it would appear to the Subcommittee that major con- 
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sideration should be given to the place of Columbia in what was 
referred to in the report on the Harvard Library in 1955 as an 
"American Library." 1 The 71 libraries listed in the Harvard vol- 
ume are members of one or more of the following organizations or 
programs: the Farmington Plan, the Association of Research Li- 
braries, or the Association of American Universities. Twenty-two 
of the libraries had over 1,000,000 volumes, and five others had 
over 900,000. The Library of Congress has passed the 10,000,000- 
volume mark, and both the New York Public Library and Harvard 
have gone over the 6,000,000 mark. 

Columbia librarians have long been cognizant of the theoretical 
advantages of specialization in collecting. Over thirty-five years ago 
William Dawson Johnston put the problem before university ad- 
ministrators: 

The work which these [professional school] associations have inau- 
gurated should be correlated and carried on ... not merely with 
the object of determining a minimum of efficiency for the individual 
institution but also with the object of securing the maximum of ef& 
ciency for our institutions of learning as a whole. . . . [The] larger 
institutions should make better use of the resources which they now 
have. 

For this reason nothing seems to me more important at this time 
than the nationalization of our larger University libraries. I do not 
mean by this federal appropriations . . . but rather the adoption of 
the idea of national service instead of that of local service. 

This involves in the first place the abandonment of antiquated and 
provincial restrictions regarding the lending of books and manuscripts, 
and, secondly, much greater publicity regarding the contents of our 
libraries. American scholars are, I believe, suffering less today from 
the poverty of our book collections than they are from restrictions 
attending their use and lack of information as to what they contain. 
The German University libraries, with their Gesamt Katalog and their' 
liberal system of inter-library loans, are much better organized in this 
respect. The German scholar has behind him the resources of the na- 
tion. 

It will not, however, be enough to adopt the most liberal policy with 

1 Keyes D. Metcalf, Report on the Harvard University Library: Study of Present 
and Prospective Problems (Cambridge: Harvard University Library, 1955), pp. 89-92. 
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regard to the use of our present resources. It will be necessary to plan 
also for the largest possible increase in these resources. With this In 
view nothing is more important than a division of labor between the 
libraries of the larger institutions. . . . [Those] books which are 
needed by the individual only and by him only once in a lifetime, per- 
haps, need not and should not be duplicated in our several librar- 
ies. . . . 

It would be out of the question to consider seriously any such divi- 
sion of labor without careful investigation of existing conditions. Such 
an investigation must comprehend some of the fundamental questions 
of University library organization, government, and administration 
. . . minimum standards . . . and, finally, the national question of 
maximum efficiency. 

1 hope that the idea of such an investigation may commend itself to 
the members of this Association and that with your approval some 
such agency as the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching may be able to undertake it, and undertake it immediately. 2 

The Columbia Libraries are participants in the Farmington 
Plan, which "is an experiment in specialization by voluntary agree- 
ment among American research libraries. Its objective is to make 
sure that at least one copy of each new foreign book and pamphlet 
that might reasonably be expected to interest a research worker in 
the United States will be acquired by an American library, 
promptly listed in the Union Catalogue at the Library of Congress, 
and made available by interlibrary loan or photographic reproduc- 
tion/* 3 At the present time 57 institutions are participating in the 
plan, and materials are received from 103 countries. The current 
program involves only books, excluding such materials as docu- 
ments, periodicals, and other items which research libraries nor- 
mally collect. The University Libraries have assumed the responsi- 
bility for the following fields: Russia and Russian Asia, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania (but not Armenia); America in general, 
North America in general, United States and Alaska (not Hawaii); 
political science: official documents in general (as subject), politi- 

2 "The Library as a University Factor," Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of 
the Association of American Universities, XV (1913), pp. 31-38- 

3 Edwin E. Williams, Farmington Plan Handbook (Bloomington, Ind.: Association 
of Research Libraries, 1953), p. 3. 
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cal science in general and subdivisions, including citizenship, civil 
service, constitutional history, elections, forms of government, 
geopolitics, local government, nationalism, patriotism, political 
parties, public administration, rights in general, and theory of the 
state; and architecture, architectural (but not interior) decoration, 
architectural design, and city planning. Teachers College is the 
Farmington Plan depository for the field of education. Assignments 
formerly made but subsequently dropped include law (1948-51) at 
Columbia, and, at the Union Theological Seminary (1948-50), 
various areas of religion. 

Obviously, the participation of Columbia in this program raises 
the issue of interlibrary cooperation. One of the stipulations, as 
noted above, is to make available to scholars materials obtained 
through the program, either by loan or by photographic reproduc- 
tion. Although these avenues of cooperation were open prior to the 
Farmington Plan, it is more than likely that these services will in- 
crease in the future as more types of publications are acquired from 
more foreign countries by more libraries. In much the same way as 
other libraries should gain by this program, so should Columbia. 
The Farmington Plan, of course, does not restrict any institution 
from collecting any material it needs or wants. 

How far Columbia can depend on such sources of materials for 
its curricula and research projects is a question which should be 
decided jointly by the University Administration, the faculties, 
and the librarians. The returns from the faculty questionnaires 
suggest that the University Libraries cannot be so comprehensive 
that other libraries will not need to be used. To collect everything 
would mean that Columbia at the present time would have 30,000,- 
ooo volumes or more. The executive officers and the faculty mem- 
bers who discussed this matter with the Subcommittee insist that 
doctoral study or faculty research should not be restricted by the 
fact that a student or researcher has to make use of materials which 
are primarily in the New York Public Library, the Library of Con 
gress, or any other library, so long as proper avenues of use are ar- 
ranged. To draw the fine line of acquisitions in the Columbia Li- 
braries within this framework in the many fields in which the 
University engages, however, is a difficult and complex task. But it 
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is a task that must be faced, since the program of acquisitions is 
basic to the entire library problem. Not only is the purchase price 
of the materials a matter of importance, but the actual cost of or- 
dering them with all the operations of searching and handling, 
cataloging and classifying, binding, shelving, and maintaining for 
the future must be considered. The investment in a book for 
library use is considerable, and the costs of the procedures men- 
tioned average about $10.00 for a purchased book and about $20.00 
for a periodical; for gifts and exchanges the costs are likely to be a 
little more than half. The general thesis of specializing in collect- 
ing, therefore, is to make it possible for each of the libraries partici- 
pating on a national basis to be able to forego the acquisition o 
every item that is not essential to its curricular or research needs. 

In order to establish the extent of present specialization in col- 
lecting, over and above the Farmington Plan, the questionnaire 
to the departmental librarians inquired about current cooperative 
arrangements or undertakings which exist between the University 
Libraries and other libraries in the New York metropolitan area. 
Actually, there are not many fields in which there are such under- 
standings, 

NATURAL SCIENCES LIBRARIES. Several informal arrangements ex- 
ist which serve as guides for the Natural Sciences Libraries. In the 
field of psychology, the Psychology Library is a member of the 
Psychoanalytic Collections Conference, which endeavors to have 
complete coverage in member libraries. The Natural Sciences li- 
brarian reports that this program has not been very active and no 
subject fields are actually delineated. 

In the areas of botany and zoology, Columbia does not collect 
systematic botany, which is acquired by the New York Botanical 
Garden, nor systematic zoology, a specialty of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. In much the same way, Columbia has 
relied upon the New York Botanical Garden to collect paleobotany 
and upon the American Museum of Natural History to acquire 
materials in vertebrate paleontology and certain foreign geological 
surveys. 

Because of the collecting policy of the American Geographical 
Society, Columbia has minimized its acquisition of foreign topo- 
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graphic surveys. The collections of the New York Historical So- 
ciety and the New York Public Library in historical maps have 
made it unnecessary for Columbia to collect this type of material. 
Such items as have been acquired have been housed in Special 
Collections. 

MEDICAL LIBRARY. At the Medical Center there are two libraries 
which are not under the jurisdiction of the Medical Librarian of 
Columbia. The Institute of Ophthalmology of Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal contains the John M. Wheeler Library of Ophthalmology, one 
of the best libraries in its field in the country. Ever since its in- 
auguration, there has been an informal agreement with reference 
to collecting and utilizing resources. Columbia restricts its collec- 
ing to the standard, heavily-used items, and depends on Ophthal- 
mology to acquire medical and surgical publications as are in im- 
mediate day-by-day demand in that library. Although the person- 
nel of the Eye Institute use the Columbia Medical Library freely, 
there have been some difficulties in reciprocity. Since cooperation 
is a two-way street, it would appear that such difficulties should be 
removed by administrative policy. 

The Medical Library also has cooperative arrangements with the 
Library of the New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital. 
Collecting in the field of psychiatry is similar to that described for 
ophthalmology. Relations between the libraries in the past have 
been cordial. 

The New York Academy of Medicine has for many years been 
the recipient of all foreign dissertations received by the Medical 
Library. These are cataloged by the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine and author cards for them are sent to the Medical Library. 
Messenger service for ten items a week is furnished to the Medical 
Library by the New York Academy of Medicine. At the present 
time there is consideration of the possibility of extending this re- 
lationship to include administrative reports and catalogs and an- 
nouncements of medical schools. 

Through the Natural Sciences Libraries, the Medical Library 
also shares in the cooperative arrangements which have been estab- 
lished with the American Museum of Natural History. 

The Mt. Sinai Hospital is affiliated with the Columbia- 
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Presbyterian Medical Center as one of Columbia's teaching hospi- 
tals. The Mt. Sinai Library receives by gift and through exchange 
for the Mt. Sinai Hospital Journal a variety of medical journals 
from all over the world. These journals, not used to any extent at 
Mt. Sinai, are in demand at the Medical Library, and are turned 
over to the Medical Library every two weeks. In return, the inter- 
library loan service from Columbia to Mt. Sinai has been liberal. 

The medical librarian of the Pfizer Company usually spends two 
days weekly examining medical journals in the Medical Library. 
Such journals as she needs are loaned to her, and they are promptly 
returned. In exchange for this service, the Pfizer librarian sends 
twice yearly to the Medical Library the surplus copies of journals 
which her company has purchased and routed to its various re- 
search scientists. In this way, the Medical Library is able to provide 
to its clientele multiple copies of much-used journals such as the 
Journal of Biological Chemistry and Physiological Reviews. 

LAW LIBRARY. There are no formal arrangements between the 
Law Library and other libraries of New York City. Reliance upon 
the New York Public Library for the use of official gazettes has 
been termed difficult for the Law School clientele. Except for the 
U.S. Supreme Court and the New York Court of Appeals, the Law 
Library does not attempt to duplicate the collections of appeal 
papers acquired by the Library of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. 

During the present study the Bar Association Library Commit- 
tee discussed the idea of further cooperation with Columbia. Com- 
ments by the chairman of the Library Committee of the Bar As- 
sociation indicated that there was considerable interest in the As- 
sociation's Library minimizing its collecting of foreign law if its 
members could use the foreign law collection at Columbia. He 
raised the question of the possibility of an Organizational Member- 
ship in the Columbia Libraries, whereby, through the payment 
of a fee, members of the Association would be given Columbia 
library privileges. Such a proposal is of interest beyond the Bar 
Association. It is consistent with suggestions made by departmental 
librarians and administrative officers of the University regarding 
the possibility of developing a general program of interlibrary use. 
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SLAVIC ACQUISITIONS. Until recently, Columbia integrated its 
program of acquisition of material (especially serial publications) 
from all Slavic countries, with the exception of materials from 
Russia, with that of the New York Public Library. About a year 
ago this arrangement was discontinued because of the growth of 
the Columbia curricula in subject areas involving these materials. 
Slavic materials, along with the other area publications, obviously 
represent a field of great extensiveness, and it would appear that 
reasonable cooperative arrangements should benefit all partici- 
pants. 

AVERY AND FINE ARTS. Avery has, particularly as a Farmington 
Plan participant, developed world-wide collecting programs in 
architecture. Special materials in New York City libraries are used 
when necessary, but there is an effort to be comprehensive on the 
campus. The Fine Arts Library does not attempt to collect sales 
catalogs, which are acquired for extensive collections by the li- 
braries of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Frick Art 
Gallery. 

MUSIC. Although no special agreement has been made in the 
field of collecting music, the Music Library sends students to the 
music division of the New York Public Library for certain ma- 
terials not collected at Columbia. A policy of collecting in the field 
of music is one of the issues facing the library administration and 
the Faculty of Music. Juilliard collects principally materials which 
are directly related to its curriculum. 

THEOLOGY. Theological collections at the Union Theological 
Seminary and the Jewish Theological Seminary are developed 
along lines which have been recognized by the University Libraries 
as filling needs for Columbia students and faculty members. Sacred 
music collections in both seminaries are used by Columbia stu- 
dents. Basic books in religion are collected by the Columbia Li- 
braries for specific courses, such as the courses in religion being 
offered by the School of General Studies. Many other important 
collections in religion in New York City are available to Columbia 
students and faculty members General Theological Seminary, 
New York Public Library, Biblical Seminary, American Bible So- 
ciety, Missionary Research Library (at Union), Fordham Univer- 
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sity, and various Jewish collections. In the collecting of Israeli 
materials, the Jewish Theological Seminary has been endeavoring 
to collect copies of all publications, with the exception of fiction 
which is collected by the Jewish Institute of Religion. 

EDUCATION. Teachers College, as a Farmington Plan participant, 
collects comprehensively in the field of education. Some materials 
in education are acquired in various libraries of Columbia, espe- 
cially the School of Library Service, when they are related to the 
curricula of the teaching departments with which they are associ- 
ated. The School of Library Service also collects college and uni- 
versity catalogs, and these are made available freely to all readers. 
Teachers College sends duplicates of these catalogs to the School 
of Library Service Library. 

SUMMARY. This brief summary of certain efforts by the Uni- 
versity Libraries to coordinate their acquisitions with those of 
other libraries in New York City does not appear to be formidable 
in any sense of the word. Perhaps this is to be expected on the basis 
of the history of libraries, and particularly those of private educa- 
tional institutions. However, faculty members do not seriously 
object to using or having their students use collections which are 
not parts of the University Libraries. Students themselves have 
expected to find the Libraries of the University able to supply their 
needs in connection with course work, but not necessarily for all 
of their research. Later in this section there is discussion of pos- 
sible steps which might be taken to develop avenues of specializa- 
tion which may be beneficial to Columbia and other libraries in- 
volved. 



UNION CATALOGS AND LISTS 

Columbia, among other university and research libraries of the 
country, has cooperated in providing information about its hold- 
ings by contributing to various union lists and catalogs which are 
accessible to scholars everywhere. The inclusion of Columbia's 
holding in these sources obviously encourages the use of the ma- 
terials through interlibrary loan or photographic reproduction. 

UNION LISTS. Holdings of Columbia in serial publications are 
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included in the Union List of Serials, American Newspapers, 182,1- 
192,6, International Congresses and Conferences, and List of Serial 
Publications of Foreign Governments (all edited by Winifred 
Gregory and published by the H. W. Wilson Company), and vari- 
ous compilations of the Library of Congress, including New Serial 
Titles, Newspapers on Microfilm, Postwar Foreign Newspapers, 
the Monthly List of Russian Accessions, and the East European 
Accessions List. To various other publications, such as Union List 
of Microfilms, Doctoral Dissertations, and Dissertation Abstracts, 
Columbia has contributed its holdings or acquisitions. Among 
other lists in which Columbia is represented are the Short-Title 
Catalogue (Wing), and DeRicci, Census of Medieval and Renais- 
sance Manuscripts in the United States and Canada. 

UNION CATALOGS. Cards have been sent regularly to the National 
Union Catalog at the Library of Congress. Cards have also been 
contributed to the catalog of the Bibliographical Center at Phila- 
delphia and to other cooperative undertakings. 

Columbia has thus played a positive role in supporting, through 
assigning staff members to time-consuming tasks, the various bibli- 
ographical undertakings which attempt to list holdings of specific 
libraries. However, Columbia has not done much in publishing 
catalogs of its collections. In his volume, American Library Re- 
sources, 4 Robert B. Downs included Columbia among the group 
of institutions "that has been inactive in publishing, and which 
perforce does not show up to full advantage in the present compila- 
tion." As a matter of fact, there are at present several card catalogs 
and manuscript bibliographies which would warrant consideration 
for publication. These are discussed in Chapter IV of this report. 

PROVIDING LIBRARY SERVICE TO NON-UNIVERSITY READERS 

Until fairly recently, the Columbia Libraries were open for un- 
restricted use by all qualified scholars, whether graduates of the 
University or of other institutions. However, the increased pres- 
sure upon thq Libraries for such service, reaching some 5,000 re- 
quests annually, has made it necessary to reconsider this policy of 

* Chicago: American Library Association (1951), p. 2. 
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free use. Since September, 1951, the minimum registration fee for 
the University, which includes borrowing privileges in the Li- 
braries, has been assessed. Originally $20.00 per semester, this was 
raised in September, 1956, to 150.00 per semester. 

The categories of users, in addition to students, officers and staff, 
include (i) visiting scholars, (2) holders of degrees from the several 
schools of Columbia Corporation (except those who are currently 
candidates for advanced degrees), (3) scholars and students from 
other institutions of learning who require "unique materials" 
owned by Columbia, (4) officers of organizations associated with 
Columbia University or having specific agreements with the Uni- 
versity with respect to the use of the Libraries, and (5) persons en- 
gaged in scholarly work but not qualifying under the preceding 
groups. 

Visiting scholars are defined as faculty members on leave from 
other institutions, officials of foreign states, members of academies 
and universities, or holders of foreign and national fellowships. 
These individuals may be extended certain University privileges 
by the Dean of the Graduate Faculties, including use of the Li- 
braries for reading or borrowing of books. 

Holders of degrees from the several schools of the Columbia 
Corporation (except those who are currently candidates for ad- 
vanced degrees) are eligible without distinction of school or degree 
for reading privileges in the Libraries. Graduates who wish bor- 
rowing privileges pay the same fee which is required of graduate 
students who are not registered for courses. 

Scholars and students from other institutions who require the 
use of unique materials are given reading privileges, without pay- 
ment of fee. Usually a time limit is set, depending upon the nature 
of the materials. 

Officers of organizations associated with Columbia or having 
specific arrangements to use the Libraries are given identification 
cards which entitle them to privileges similar to those afforded 
students and faculty members. 

Persons engaged in scholarly work but not qualifying under any 
of these groups are required to pay the same fees charged graduate 
students registered as engaged in research. The staff of the Refer- 
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ence Department is generally available to others who wish informa- 
tion on other collections in the city which are open to the public 
and which might meet their needs. 

At the present time, there are no efforts made to stop any serious 
reader who comes into the Libraries and wishes to consult books 
on open shelves. The presence of a branch of the New York Public 
Library on the east 1 14th Street side of Butler Library undoubtedly 
has been helpful in relieving the Libraries of demands to serve the 
general readers of the neighborhood. As a matter of fact, the regis- 
tration at this branch shows a fair proportion of students, faculty 
members, and administrative officers of the University. 

This description of the fee system at Columbia provides the basic 
information on procedure. The reasons for the development of the 
system were outlined by the Vice-President and Provost of the 
University in a printed brochure released September 25, 1956: 

Ideally, a collection of books belongs to all those who have the de- 
sire and the ability to use it. On this principle in times past, the Li- 
braries of Columbia University were open without restriction to all 
qualified scholars, whether graduates of Columbia or other institutions. 

With the rapid and still accelerating increase in population, in book 
publishing, and in the costs of maintenance and administration, this 
"free for all" policy grew more and more taxing to keep in force, and 
finally became impossible. Within one recent year, for example, even 
with some restrictions in force, the University Libraries received re- 
quests from more than 5,000 graduates and visitors for the right to 
read or to borrow its books. In that same year, the Libraries had to 
serve a student body and University staff of more than 30,000. With a 
limited budget and staff, and a limited number of books, it was then 
clear that demand was outstripping supply. It was no longer possible 
to postpone the setting up of priorities, however reluctant the officers 
of the University felt about doing this, and however inhospitable this 
might seem to our graduates and friends. 

After trying and testing a number of plans through the years, the 
classification of persons and privileges has been arrived at as being 
probably the fairest to all concerned. It compares favorably with the 
rules in force at other institutions that face the same problem, and it 
permits the widest use of our books compatible with discharging our 
primary obligation, which is to the students in residence and the schol- 
ars who teach them. 
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Everyone is apparently, and this was made clear in statements on 
questionnaires received from faculty members and students, not 
entirely happy with the fee system. For example, one may well 
question the "propriety" of giving generous interlibrary loan serv- 
ice to institutions (especially profit-making ones) on a cost-of- 
postage basis, and then charging an individual $50.00 per semester 
for what are substantially the same borrowing privileges, especially 
when the individual provides most of his own service (searching, 
verification, etc.), which Columbia does free for the group using 
interlibrary loan. 

There seems to be little doubt but that some type of fee system is 
necessary. However, it appears that this question should receive 
continued study, so that these fees will be assessed in the most equi- 
table manner possible and in proportion to the services asked of 
the Libraries. Consideration should be given to the individuals 
and institutions who help to support the University in various 
ways, even when this support may not be of direct benefit to the 
Libraries. 

USE BY COLUMBIA OF OTHER LIBRARIES. The problem of library 
use in New York City for a group of 30,000 to 35,000 people as 
represented in the Columbia community involves more than the 
University Libraries. In Chapter VII, dealing with readers' serv- 
ices, attention is called to specific libraries which are used by Co- 
lumbia people. 

In the various announcements and catalogs of the University, 
reference is usually made not only to the collections available in 
the University Libraries but also to other libraries in New York 
City. For example, in the Announcement of Graduate Studies of 
the School of Law, 1956-1957, it is stated: "New York City offers 
unparalleled opportunities for research in international, national, 
and local government, and in banking, finance, insurance, market- 
ing, and transportation. The School of Law maintains connections 
with many institutions in these fields and will provide students 
with access to them for purposes of investigation." 5 In the An- 
nouncement of the School of Engineering, 1956-1957, it is noted, 
after calling attention to the New York Public Library, which is 

5 New York, 1956, p. 5. 
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mentioned in many of the announcements, "Other libraries in 
New York City where material of interest may be found include 
the American Geographical Society, the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, the Engineering Societies, the Institute of Aeronauti- 
cal Science, the New York Academy of Medicine, and the New 
York Botanical Garden." 6 

Similar statements appear in other announcements of the Uni- 
versity. As one reads the history of the Libraries, it becomes evident 
that this general suggestion of the availability of resources in the 
city is not new. In an article written in 1911 by William Dawson 
Johnston, then librarian of Columbia, it is noted "that the larger 
part, if not the most important part, of the book collections avail- 
able to students at Columbia University is contained in the public 
and society libraries of the city/' 7 Johnston refers to the 98 libraries 
in the New York area and the nearly five and one-half million vol- 
umes in them. Forty-five years later the Special Libraries Directory 
of Greater New York lists over 600 libraries, with the New York 
Public Library, Columbia, and New York University together hav- 
ing over 10,000,000 volumes. Of course, all of these libraries, espe- 
cially those of organizations and some societies, are not open to 
Columbia personnel. But the New York Public Library today has 
more volumes than all the 98 libraries had in 1911. Although now 
somewhat out of date, Downs 8 in 1 942 provided a detailed report 
of the materials, classified by subject, in all types of libraries in the 
five boroughs. 

QUESTIONNAIRE TO NEW YORK LIBRARIANS. In an effort to esti- 
mate the status of cooperative use of New York libraries at the 
present time, a letter was sent to the librarians of 23 institutions. 
Included were the New York Public Library, the Brooklyn Public 
Library, the Queens Borough Public Library, the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library, the Engineering Societies Library, the New York 
Academy of Medicine, Fordham University, New York University, 
the four libraries of the City College system, the New York Histori- 

6 New York, 1956, p. 152. 

7 "The Library Resources of New York City and Their Increase," Columbia Uni- 
versity Quarterly, XIII (1911), 163. 

8 Robert B. Downs, Resources of New York City Libraries: A Survey of Facilities 
for Advanced Study and Research (Chicago: American Library Association, 1942). 
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cal Society, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, the American Museum of Natural History, the 
American Geographical Society, and the Hispanic Society of Amer- 
ica. Interviews were held with several of the librarians, and visits 
were also made to the Juilliard School of Music and the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, both on the periphery of the Columbia 
campus, and to the United Nations Library. Letters in response to 
the questions (see Appendix IX) were received from 22 of the 
librarians. 

Except for the types of informal collecting arrangements men- 
tioned earlier in this section, there are no cooperative agreements 
for collecting. However, through conscious examination of hold- 
ings listed in the Union List of Serials there appears to be some 
effort on the part of some of the libraries to refrain from purchas- 
ing expensive runs of serials which are already held by other librar- 
ies in the area. In regard to modern literary manuscripts and ex- 
pensive early printed books, consultations are sometimes held be- 
tween the librarians of neighboring institutions and the librarians 
at Columbia before purchases are made. The New York Public 
Library raised the question of possible cooperative action in the 
purchase of antiquarian books, and the New York Historical So- 
ciety suggested further examination of cooperative procedures in 
relation to acquisition of New York City and New York State ma- 
terials. There is general consensus that all libraries associated 
with academic institutions will have to provide individually the 
basic materials needed for course work or research. 

In the attitude of the libraries on the use of their resources by 
Columbia faculty and students, there is an understandable differ- 
ence in the views expressed by public librarians and those of aca- 
demic institutions and organizations. In the case of the public li- 
braries, there appear to be no restrictions other than those which ap- 
ply to any other citizen or user. The Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York Library restricts use to members, and students of 
Columbia are not given privileges if it is known that the users 
are students. Identification as Columbia students and faculty mem- 
bers is needed to use the Metropolitan Museum of Art Library. 
Undergraduate students are welcome to use the materials in the 
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library of the New York Academy of Medicine, and they may have 
stack service if they come with a letter from a faculty member 
indicating that the material is not in the University Libraries. 
Graduate students and faculty members may have a card for $1.00 
a year without borrowing privileges if they present a letter from a 
dean or the head of a teaching department. If they wish to borrow, 
they must become library subscribers at $12.50 per year. The New 
York Academy of Medicine has raised the issue of reciprocal use, 
since the medical Fellows of the Academy would be interested in 
using the University resources. The Engineering Societies Library 
is open to general use, and students and faculty members have no 
difficulty in examining the resources of the American Geographical 
Society. 

Some increase in the use by Columbia of their library facilities 
has been noted by the librarians of the United Nations, the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, the Engineering Societies Li- 
brary, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden. Use varies at the Hispanic Society of America 
depending upon the number of students enrolled in relevant 
courses at Columbia. So far as the letters indicate, no problems 
have arisen in the use of materials by either Columbia faculty or 
students. 

The question of reciprocal use was raised in the letter to the 
librarians, and as noted above in the comment on the New York 
Academy of Medicine, there is evidence that there would be room 
for extended arrangements in this direction. The United Nations 
Library has been under pressure from outside users, and has 
granted use to Columbia students because of the services granted 
the United Nations staff by the Columbia Libraries. The Pierpont 
Morgan Library expects full reciprocity, and it would appear to 
the Subcommittee that any interpretation of the regulations re- 
cently established at Columbia would take into consideration the 
benefits afforded Columbia personnel at this and other libraries in 
the city. 

Librarians of Queens, Brooklyn, and Hunter Colleges indicated 
that occasionally students and faculty members of Columbia use 
their collections. Since records are not kept on this use, it is diffi- 
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cult to estimate the extent. However, again, it would seem that on 
the basis of the interest of the University in the work of the Coordi- 
nating Committee of Private and Public Education Institutions in 
New York City, further study might be given to the interrelation 
of the Columbia Libraries with those of the other academic insti- 
tutions of the area. At a meeting held at Columbia on October 3, 
1956, the Committee included in its agenda the item "Inter- 
Institutional Cooperation in the Library Area/ 1 This was not 
explored at the meeting, but the recognition of this problem indi- 
cates the interest of the Mayor's Committee. 

SERVICE TO AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 

BARNARD COLLEGE. Barnard students may use the Columbia Li- 
braries, according to statutory arrangements, on the same basis as 
other Columbia students. In a study of the Barnard College Library 
in 1954 it was shown that although theoretically this is true, 
Barnard students sometimes have difficulty using materials in Co- 
lumbia Corporation Libraries which have been acquired for other 
courses. Nevertheless, Barnard students, especially at the advanced 
levels, find it necessary to use many of the University Libraries. 
On the basis of the 1954 report, however, Barnard has made plans 
for the construction of a new library on the campus north of 
Barnard HalL 

It should be pointed out that although Barnard students may use 
the Columbia Libraries, male students of Columbia have not been 
allowed to use the Barnard Library unless they are taking courses 
offered in Barnard. Intralibrary lending has made it possible for 
students at Columbia to borrow books in the Barnard collection. 
However, beginning with the 1957 spring session, the Barnard 
Library is to be open to Columbia College students on an experi- 
mental basis. 

Cataloging for Barnard is performed on a cost basis by the Cata- 
loging Department. The same arrangement is made for the bind- 
ing of books for Barnard. Cards for Barnard books are included in 
the Columbia General Catalog. These are the only formal relations 
between Barnard and Columbia, although there is a basic under- 
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standing that Barnard will not attempt to purchase in research 
fields, for which it relies on the Columbia Libraries. 

COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. The College of Pharmacy Library, lo- 
cated on West 68th Street, maintains a collection of materials 
which emphasize pharmacy and related fields, although because 
of the curriculum of the College it is necessary to purchase ma- 
terials in the liberal arts and sciences. Plans of the School to move 
to the Columbia campus on 12 2nd Street and Morningside Drive 
suggest that in the future greater use will be made of the Columbia 
Corporation Libraries. At the present time Pharmacy students take 
their physics courses at Columbia, and there is minimal use of 
the Columbia Libraries. It would be important, once the College 
moved to the campus, to work out a program whereby the Phar- 
macy Library, which would be concentrating in materials relating 
to its special field, would work closely with the Natural Sciences 
Libraries. Moreover, there should be developed a formal arrange- 
ment regarding the procurement of materials which are generally 
used by undergraduate students during their first three years of 
work. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. The collections of the Union 
Theological Seminary represent probably the strongest theological 
holdings in the country. The University Libraries have refrained 
from the acquisition of such materials, and Columbia graduate 
students and faculty members are among the many users of the 
Union collections. Students of the Seminary have reciprocal use of 
the Columbia collections. 

Union maintains its own staff, and its holdings are not included 
in the Columbia General Catalog. However, there is an effort to co- 
ordinate acquisitions of serials and expensive sets. The Gifts and 
Exchanges Division at Columbia sends materials of a theological 
nature to Union when it is deemed they are not the type of items 
to be added to the Columbia collections.. 

Union, which also houses the Auburn Seminary Library and the 
Missionary Research Library, is gradually becoming crowded in 
terms of stack space. It has raised the question of further coopera- 
tion in terms of a general storage center. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE. As the center of educational materials on 
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the campus, Teachers College Library is open to Columbia stu- 
dents without restriction, with the exception of books placed on 
reserve. Because of the nature of the Teachers College curricula, 
it is necessary for that library to duplicate materials which may be 
found in the Columbia Libraries. Teachers College, however, has 
never tried to match the research collections in the various fields 
covered by the University Libraries. In some special fields, such as 
nursing education and psychology, Teachers College students have 
used extensively the collections in the Medical Library and the 
Psychology Library of Columbia. 

Generally, Teachers College makes contact with Columbia be- 
fore discarding any materials to learn if they might be used in 
some Columbia library. Similarly, materials which appear to be 
most useful to Teachers College are sent there by the Gifts and Ex- 
changes Division in Butler. Materials included in Teachers Col- 
lege are not represented in the Columbia General Catalog. 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK. The Library of the New 
York School of Social Work, located at gist Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, is a professional collection concentrating in social work and 
related fields. Since it is a graduate school, offering the master's 
and doctor's degrees, students of the School find it necessary to 
use the collections on the Columbia campus. There has been no 
difficulty in this use, particularly for those students of the School 
w^ho are also taking courses on the Columbia campus. 

Although the New York School of Social Work has been develop- 
ing its collections to fit the needs of its students and its newly dedi- 
cated Research Center, it is apparent that in the future, particu- 
larly as the graduate work for the doctoral degree grows and the 
research interests increase, there will be more need to use the Co- 
lumbia collections. Contractual arrangements should be made to 
make this use possible. 

SERVICE TO NONAFFILIATED CAMPUS INSTITUTIONS 

In addition to the five affiliated institutions, such educational 
units as the Juilliard School of Music, the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, and St. Vladimir's Orthodox Theological Seminary and 
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Academy, all located on Morningside Heights, maintain relations 
with the Columbia Libraries. 

Juilliard is a relatively self-sufficient library, acquiring materials 
needed in course work and for research in music. There is an inter- 
change of students between Juilliard and the Music Library of 
Columbia, as well as with Union Theological Seminary and the 
Jewish Theological Seminary (particularly for sacred music in 
the last two institutions). Although there is light use of the Juilliard 
collections by Columbia students, no special problems have arisen. 

Closer relations exist in the use of the Jewish collections at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, although the latter institution main- 
tains more interchange of students with Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Since the establishment of joint courses with the School of 
General Studies, students of the Seminary have access to Columbia 
collections when so registered. Students of the Seminary who take 
other courses in Columbia, such as Jewish history, also have library 
privileges in the University. During the past year, arrangements 
have been made for the use of the Columbia Libraries by a re- 
stricted number of Seminary faculty. Undoubtedly it should be de- 
sirable in the future to work out a program of mutual use that will 
be satisfactory to both institutions. The Seminary is collecting in 
certain fields, such as Israeli materials, which probably will attract 
more Columbia use. 

During the last few years, certain faculty members of St. Vladi- 
mir's Seminary have been given library privileges at Columbia. 
These faculty members have been cooperating with the School of 
General Studies, which credit a number of courses in the Seminary 
towards its requirements for undergraduate and graduate degrees. 
Almost all seminarians are enrolled in Columbia College or the 
School of General Studies. 



THE PROPOSED NORTHEAST REGIONAL LIBRARY 

Allied to the cooperative efforts in New York City are those of 
the Regent's Committee on Integration of College and University 
Library Resources in New York State. Although much of the re- 
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port 9 of this Committee, issued in 1954, is concerned with making 
the New York State Library "a library's library," there are com- 
ments which involve all academic libraries of the State. As part of 
this Committee there was a Subcommittee on University and Re- 
search Libraries, consisting of representatives from Columbia, the 
New York Public Library, the University of Rochester, and Cornell 
University, with Dr. Richard H. Logsdon, the Director of Libraries 
of Columbia, as chairman. The Committee met in Albany in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1954, with ex-officio representation from the 
Education Department and State Library of New York. 

The group reviewed the reports and minutes of other groups 
which, since 1946, had studied various programs of cooperation. 
These groups had included the New York Metropolitan Commit- 
tee, the Harvard- Yale-New York Public Library-Columbia group, 
the Trustees' Committee of the same institutions, and Cresap, 
McCormick, and Paget, management consultants, who had been 
called in by the Trustees' Committee for a survey of the problem of 
the large research library. 

Since the report of the Subcommittee on University and Re- 
search Libraries is the most recent of the studies, it is worth calling 
attention to its major findings and recommendations. Support was 
given to the conclusions of earlier groups studying the problem of 
cooperation that "in the public interest some method should be 
found for meeting present and anticipated future needs with re- 
spect to gathering, organizing and administering the huge volume 
of material potentially valuable for research purposes/' Whether it 
should be done by establishing a storage library or a bibliographical 
center, with acquisition responsibilities, was a central controversy. 

On the basis of the evidence which had been accumulated, how- 
ever, it was clear to the group that the next step and this was 
emphasized by the Cresap, McCormick, and Paget report should 
necessarily be a detailed study of (a) the amount and variety of 
research material which should be available in New York State 
for both academic and nonacademic investigation and research, 

9 A Plan for Meeting College Library Problems (Albany: The University of the 
State of New York, the State Education Department, 1954). 
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(b) the present and potential resources of institutions which now 
provide research materials and services, and (c) the establishment 
of a program on the basis of the findings in the two studies above, 
involving costs, potential savings to the existing institutions, allo- 
cation of responsibility, and the need for a new or changed organ- 
ization. Since it would take time to set up a system of bibliographi- 
cal controls and an extensive program of loan and to decide what 
type of interlibrary facility might be established, the group recom- 
mended (i) improvement of communication among research li- 
braries, (2) a cooperative program of microtext publications and 
loan, and (3) state grants for special programs. 

Ten years have passed since the original talks concerning inter- 
library cooperation on a metropolitan or regional basis were held. 
The various studies which have been made to formulate programs 
have piled up and have, so far as the present Subcommittee is 
aware, reached a dead end. 

It appears clear from the responses to the letters received from 
the various librarians of New York City, however, that there is a 
live interest in further steps in cooperation. Unfortunately the 
time allotted to the present Subcommittee would not allow further 
investigation of this problem. The suggestions for self-solution for 
the individual libraries, as enumerated by the Cresap, McCormick, 
and Paget study, have already been acted upon to some extent 
by the Columbia Libraries. These developments are indicated in 
the chapter of this report dealing with quarters. The collective 
solutions proposed, involving a four-year study of the group of 
libraries of the region and their relations to libraries nationally, 
would require a budget of some $150,000. The purpose of this 
latter study would be to develop guides to research libraries as to 
materials which should be (i) widely held in the region, (2) kept in 
a single copy only, and (3) kept for limited periods only. Nothing 
has come of this latter proposal, which, on the surface, presents a 
plausible series of alternatives in collecting. For research libraries, 
it challenges the assumption that once an item has been acquired 
and shelved, usually with catalog records, it should always be 
retained. 

In the 1951 Report on the Libraries, discussed in the introduc- 
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tion to this study under the portion dealing with the Medical- 
Natural Sciences Libraries, mention was made of the specific need 
for Columbia to spearhead "the establishment of a joint storage 
library for New York." The problem, of course, extends to all 
fields of knowledge, and the exact nature of the cooperative enter- 
prise still needs to be determined. The further study of the pos- 
sible solutions to the proposals should be concerned with such 
basic questions as objectives, location, control, and financing. 

Both departmental librarians and faculty members at Columbia, 
in their questionnaires, indicated a strong interest in the Uni- 
versity Libraries participating in a regional cooperative enterprise. 
The major condition expressed was that materials located in such 
a center be easily and quickly available to Columbia students and 
faculty. The Subcommittee is convinced that there would be con- 
siderable advantage to Columbia to participate in such an enter- 
prise if it could be developed appropriately to the purposes of the 
Libraries. 

STUDIES OF MUTUAL PROBLEMS 

As mentioned frequently, many of the problems facing the Uni- 
versity in its library service are similar to those in other large 
academic institutions. 10 Research in library problems on an ex- 
tensive scale has been handicapped by the lack of funds. Two 
developments since 1954 underline the need to study library prob- 
lems of research libraries from a national, rather than a local, point 
of view. These are (i) the Conference on the Problems and Pros- 
pects of the Research Library at Monticello, 111., in October, 1954, 
and (2) the establishment of the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., late in 1956. The conference, called by the Association of 
Research Libraries, had as its purpose the raising of questions 
which might be considered by a commission of the Association of 
American Universities to study research libraries. The Council's 
chief purpose, backed by a grant of $5,000,000 from the Ford 

10 Louis R. Wilson and Maurice F. Tauber, The University Library: The Organiza- 
tion, Administration and Functions of Academic Libraries (New York: Columbia 
University Press, sd ed., 1956), pp. 586-610. 
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Foundation, is to support studies which might help to alleviate the 
problems of research libraries in the future. What are some of 
the possible studies, developed on a national level, which might 
have usefulness for Columbia? 

Through its membership in the Association of Research Li- 
braries, representatives of the Columbia Libraries have been able 
to participate in developing cooperative programs which on a long- 
term basis would be of direct benefit to the University. Most re- 
cent concerns of the ARL have included the study of the future of 
the Union List of Serials., a basic source of information for inter- 
library loans and use; a proposal for a study of research library 
resources and needs in the field of Slavic studies, involving a study 
of procurement programs, a survey of current and possible future 
bibliographic and organizational services in the field, examination 
of the possible scope of interlibrary cooperation in Slavic collec- 
tion building, and the special role of government libraries in this 
field; the development of the Scientific Translations Center at the 
John Crerar Library in Chicago, through a grant to the Special 
Libraries Association from the National Science Foundation, and 
the publication of Translation Monthly^ which will list the ma- 
terials translated; the further development of the program of co- 
operative cataloging, particularly of foreign imprints; the prob- 
lem of legibility of microreproductions; and the support of the 
United States Book Exchange, an organization with which the 
Columbia Libraries have cooperated. 

There are numerous other problems amenable to cooperative 
study and solution. Among these the following may be suggested: 

Organization and Administration 

1. What further analyses of departmental and school library 
organization would assist universities in more economical library 
service? 

2. How can university libraries of the future absorb most ef- 
fectively the increased pressures from larger enrollments? 

3. What are the educational advantages of a separate under- 
graduate or lower-division library in a university? Does such a 
library serve the purposes for which it is intended? 
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4. What are the purposes and services of departments of special 
collections? What are the criteria for the establishment of such 
departments? 

Finance 

5. To what extent can American research libraries university 
and other set themselves up as reservoirs for materials to be used 
by scholars anywhere? 

6. What should be the pattern(s) of fee services for nonuni- 
versity clientele? 

Personnel 

7. In what ways can American university libraries recruit and 
develop the proper personnel for professional positions, particularly 
for the scientific, technical, and linguistic areas? 

8. What is the place of scientific management in university li- 
braries? 

9. What are the real advantages to a university in having its 
professional library staff members included as part of the faculty? 

Technical Services 

10. What improvements can be made in the accounting and 
financial systems of university libraries? 

11. What effects would increased ordering of microreproduc- 
tions have on the procedures of acquisition departments? 

12. What may be done in furthering the program of cooperative 
and centralized cataloging? 

13. What are the probabilities for cooperative publishing of 
catalogs of older materials? 

14. In what ways can a cooperative program be developed for 
the care of deteriorating materials in research libraries? 

Service to Readers 

15. What improvements can be made in instruction in library 
use for undergraduate and graduate students? 

16. What are the most effective means of meeting the library 
needs of undergraduate students on a university campus? 
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Bibliography and Documentation 

17. To what extent can the devices for bibliographic control 
be improved to aid librarians in their work with researchers? 

Books and Other Collections 

18. What improved acquisitional policies and practices may be 
evolved for the collecting of various types of materials by uni- 
versity libraries? 

19. What roles do rental collections and paperback books play 
in the present programs of student reading? 

Cooperation and Specialization 

20. What evaluation may be made of present cooperative pro- 
grams? 

21. What further progress may be made in the elimination of 
wasteful competition and duplicate purchasing? 

Buildings and Equipment 

22. What scientific bases can be devised for evaluating and 
planning library buildings? 

23. What effect will the various cooperative undertakings, either 
established or proposed, have on the planning and utilization of 
space in library buildings? 

24. What developments in equipment have applications in uni- 
versity libraries? 

25. How can such developments be tested for university library 
use? 



SUMMARY 

The Subcommittee considers the question of library cooperation 
one of the most important and the most difficult with which it 
has had to contend. The past practices of Columbia in its rela- 
tions with other libraries in New York and other parts of the 
country suggest that the University has gone a long way in making 
its resources available to scholars both in the city and elsewhere. 
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However, there are many unresolved problems. Among the princi- 
pal ones requiring consideration are the following: 

1. In interlibrary loans to profit-making organizations it will 
be necessary to review services which require more than 
Columbia is justified in offering without a fee. 

2. Photographic services have an important role to play in the 
Libraries' participation in interlibrary cooperation. How- 
ever, in its services to non-Columbia users, the Libraries 
may find it desirable and necessary to charge a fee for esti- 
mating the cost of projects and work which do not terminate 
in orders. 

3. Little progress has been made in cooperative specialization 
in collecting, except for participation in the Farrnington 
Plan. It would appear that in this area Columbia should 
play a leading part for the metropolitan area and the north- 
east region of the United States. 

4. In making its collections better known, Columbia should do 
more in publishing records of its holdings in special fields; 
several compilations which have been completed warrant 
publication. 

5. The possibility of easier access for Columbia faculty mem- 
bers and students to collections of other institutions should 
be examined in the light of offering reciprocal services to 

, members of those institutions which provide resources and 
services to the Columbia community. 

6. A pattern of interlibrary service between Columbia and its 
affiliated institutions needs to be worked out on a more 
definite basis than now exists. Coordination of resources and 
collecting, as well as of services, should be attempted when- 
ever any of the institutions start a new course having im- 
plications for the other affiliated libraries. 

7. It would seem desirable for the affiliated institutions to share 
copies of their annual reports with the Columbia Director of 
Libraries; a handbook for faculty members and students 
should include a statement concerning the relations of the 
Columbia Libraries to each of these affiliated libraries, with 
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information concerning the resources and facilities of the 
latter. 

8. As more relationships of faculties and students develop with 
nonaffiliated campus institutions, attention should be given 
to such reciprocal interlibrary services as may be necessary. 

9. Three possibilities emerge in regard to the relationship of 
Columbia with other libraries of the area: 

(a) For Columbia to consider a program of library integra- 
tion which would involve only the campus and affiliated 
institutions; 

(b) For Columbia to consider a plan which would involve 
the University Libraries and only the New York Public 
Library; 

(c) For Columbia, with the other interested libraries of the 
region, to revive the idea of the Northeast Regional 
Library. 

i o. Through association with various library organizations, par- 
ticularly the Association o Research Libraries, the Libraries 
should participate in any programs which, by helping to 
solve library problems on a national basis, would assist in 
Columbia's library planning. 



IX 



Financial Support 



Columbia has followed in its centralization of library administra- 
tion a similar centralization of financial control. A consolidated 
budget for the various library units operated by the University is 
prepared annually. According to the Statute on the Libraries (see 
Appendix I), all books and other library materials purchased from 
funds appropriated by the Trustees are a part of the University 
Libraries. Some leeway is given to teaching departments in the 
purchase of "similar material needed continuously in adminis- 
trative offices and laboratories," which is to be considered depart- 
mental equipment, "and purchased, paid for, and cared for under 
the rules governing departmental equipment." Teaching depart- 
ments, according to information from interviews with executive 
officers, have endeavored to follow the Statute. 

FUNDS OF AFFILIATED LIBRARIES. The funds of the affiliated li- 
braries are administered independently of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Libraries. Except for certain services to these libraries (cata- 
loging and binding for Barnard, pamphlet binding for Teachers 
College and Union Theological Seminary, and photographic serv- 
ice for any of the units), there is no exchange of funds. There is, 
of course, some exchange of materials between the libraries; for 
example, Butler Library sends education materials to Teachers 
College, and the latter sends out-of-scope material to Butler or 
some other unit of the University Libraries. 

This section of the report is not a complete study of all the 
financial problems of the Libraries* It discusses (i) the size of 
the budget, (2) the distribution of funds, (3) sources of income, and 
(4) the financial needs of the Libraries. The last of these represents 
a summary of the financial implications of recommendations made 
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in earlier sections with respect to resources, cataloging and classi- 
fication, quarters and equipment, and personnel. 



SIZE OF THE BUDGET 

The Libraries work in a framework of materials (books and 
bindings, periodicals, and other items), personnel, and mainte- 
nance, all of which have increased considerably in cost during the 
last ten years. Although Columbia has not increased its funds to 
match those of some of the state university libraries, the support 
for the Libraries has slightly more than doubled since 1945-46, 
the year prior to the post war expansion of the University. Some 
idea of the relative expenditures of the University Libraries and 
those of the affiliated institutions is shown in Table 6. 

In ten years, the expenditures for the University Libraries have 
increased 106 per cent. This increase should be examined in the 
light of the increase in the University educational budget, which 
in 1945-46 was $8,436,217, and in 1955-56 was $16,890,195. This 
was an increase of 100 per cent. Thus, there is a close correlation 
between increase in total University educational expenditures and 
growth in the Libraries' budget. The increase in library support 
must be considered not only in relation to University budgetary 
growth but also in relation to curricular growth, increase in gradu- 
ate programs, and development of institutes, as well as the effect 
of inflation on costs of materials and personnel. Except for infla- 

Table 6 

EXPENDITURES OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND 
AFFILIATED LIBRARIES 

194546 and 1955-56 

Library 1945-46 1955-56 

Columbia University $633,856 $1*307,550 

Teachers College 84,000 165,000 

Union Theological Seminary a 28,640 68,743 

Barnard 25,338 47*589 

New York School of Social Work ... t> 38,498 

Pharmacy 921 c 8,040 

Total $77*>755 $1,635,420 

* Not an affiliated institution in the same sense as the other four institutions. 

* Not established at this time. 

c War period; operated by student assistants with faculty supervision. 
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tion, which is discussed below, these factors have been considered 
earlier in this report. 

A comparison of total University expenditures with those of 
the Libraries, based on Treasurer's Office reports, reveals that 
from 1945-46 to 1954-55 the Libraries accounted for an average 
of 5.64 per cent annually of the University budget. In 1955-56, 
total University expenditures were $24,884,742, of which the allo- 
cation to the Libraries was 5.25 per cent. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that owing to government contracts and other supplementary 
financial arrangements which are not always fully evident in the 
regular budgetary figures, several additional millions of dollars 
were expended for University research and instruction. These 
amounts not included in the Treasurer's report have increased 
steadily in recent years, and when taken into account in relation 
to expenditures for the Libraries, it will be seen that costs for the 
Libraries have increased less, percentagewise, than expenditures 
for University research and instruction. 

The fear of some at Columbia that too large a proportion of the 
total funds of the University is going into the Libraries is counter- 
balanced by the concern of many who believe that the University 
has not been supporting adequately the needs of students and 
members of the faculty for library resources and services. Actually 
Columbia ranked sixth among the major universities in expendi- 
tures for library purposes in 1955-56, as indicated in Table 7. 

Adequacy of Columbia's expenditures must, of course, be judged 

Table j 
LIBRARY EXPENDITURES IN EIGHT UNIVERSITIES 

*955~5 6 * 

Library Expenditure 

Harvard $2,174,609 

California (Berkeley) 2,149,225 

Illinois 1,592,954 

California (Los Angeles) 1,396,952 

Michigan 1,369,078 

Columbia 1*293,795 

Yale 1,221,877 

Cornell 1,059,268 

* College and Research Libraries, XVIII (1957), 50-53. The Columbia budget 
amount included here is from preliminary figures; the Report of the Treasurer, 
issued subsequent to this compilation, gives the total expenditure as $1,307,550. 
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against such factors as: (i) number of readers to be served; (2) the 
ratio of graduate to undergraduate students, the former making 
more extensive use of library facilities; and (3) the breadth and 
depth of curricular and research programs. 

Registered students and officers eligible to use the Columbia 
Libraries exceed 30,000 in a typical semester. Students and officers 
associated with the Columbia Corporation alone exceed 20,000, 
a very large proportion of which are graduate students and persons 
engaged in research. Curricular and research programs range 
broadly over the universe of knowledge and are represented in 
depth in most subject areas. Even though precisely comparable in- 
formation is not available, it is doubtful if any university has li- 
brary requirements exceeding those of Columbia. 

One of the important indices to the needs of a university library 
system is the extent of doctoral work. It was shown in a recent 
report I that Columbia, including Teachers College, during the 
period 1945-46 through 1953-54 granted more doctorates than any 
other university (Table 8). 

Table 8 
DOCTORAL DEGREES AWARDED IN TEN UNIVERSITIES 

* 94 5-4* to T 953-54 

Institution Number of Degrees 

Columbia 3>534 

Harvard 2,551 

Wisconsin 2,413 

Chicago 2,090 

California (Berkeley) 1,981 

Illinois 1*841 

Ohio State 1,746 

Cornell 1*659 

Michigan i>59! 

New York l >49& 

Another indication of the relative position of Columbia is 
given in Figure 3, which shows the expenditures for books, peri- 
odicals, and binding for a group of university libraries. In 1955-56, 
Columbia ranked seventh in such expenditures. 

1 William V. Jackson, "The Distribution of Doctorates in Postwar Years/' Journal 
of Higher Education, XXVIII (1957), 41-44. 
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In the budget for books, periodicals, and binding, an ever- 
increasing load has been placed upon the University. In 1945-46 
the budget for these materials was $143,712; by 1955-56 this had 
grown to $329,483. Publishers' Weekly, which has made some 
effort to keep track of the cost of books, indicated recently 2 that 
the average retail price for novels in 1941 was $2.58 (166 volumes 
from 34 publishers), $3.30 for biography (90 volumes from 40 
publishers), and $3.89 for history (56 volumes from 32 publishers). 
In 1956 these prices were $3.63, $4.96, and $5.49, representing in- 
creases of approximately 30, 33, and 30 per cent, respectively. 

In a "Statement of Columbia Law Library Needs for 1956- 
1957," the Law librarian tabulated the situation in regard to buy- 
ing power as follows: 

Actual Appropriation 

Years (including endowment income) X 955^5^ Buying Power 
1929-30 $16,000.00 125,051.00 

1939-40 25,000.00 48,335.00 

1955-56 24,412.50 24,412.50 

He writes as follows: 

No comprehensive book price index is available. The transposition of 
earlier appropriations into current buying equivalents is derived from 
16- College and Research Libraries 392, 16 Publishers Weekly 35, and 
University of Virginia Law School Library Report, 1954-1955, as well 
as from figures supplied by the Business Library. The increases are 
very conservatively estimated, because based on the most moderate 
compilation of price rises for American publications alone. The per- 
centage of increase for foreign books, which comprise a very substan- 
tial segment of the Columbia Law Library, is even larger than in the 
case of domestic products. Between 1939 and 1950, for example, Swiss 
law book prices rose 69 per cent. A current sampling of foreign law 
periodicals shows that between 1950 and 1955 the cost of continuing 
our subscriptions has risen approximately 100 per cent. Moreover, 
many of the materials that were supplied without charge by official 
and semi-official bodies in the mid-thirties must now be purchased at 
considerable expense. None of these elements are reflected in the very 
cautious estimates shown in [the] Table . , . above. 

2 CLXX (Dec 10, 1956), 2504. 
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The situation described for Law applies in principle through- 
out the University Libraries. In some fields, such as medicine and 
the sciences, which rely heavily upon journals, many of them 
foreign, the situation may be even worse than in Law, so far as 
purchasing power is concerned. Thus, substantial additions to the 
book funds during the last ten years have, for the most part, merely 
enabled the University Libraries to maintain a relatively fixed 
level of acquisitions. In the face of expanding research activity 
and the corresponding increase in scholarly publication, the cur- 
rent budget simply does not provide adequately for the growth 
in collections through the purchase of new periodicals, the pur- 
chase of duplicate materials needed by large numbers of students, 
and the filling in of gaps in the collections. 



DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 

Late in 1956 the Libraries, along with other divisions of the 
University, prepared proposed budgets for the next three years 
(Table 9). In addition to showing the relationship of these budgets 
to current allocations, the table illustrates the distribution of funds 
for the major services of the Libraries. Some idea of the present 
requirements of the various units may be provided by Table 10, 
showing the distribution of salary funds for the year 1956-57. 

The total budget for the Libraries for 1956-57 is 11,422,012, of 
which $1,036,545 is for salaries. The figures do not include the 
salaries of the Director and Assistant Director, which are carried 
on a University administrative schedule. 

In a recent study 3 of the distribution of funds in 16 university 
libraries, the median distribution for the technical services (ac- 
quisitions and cataloging only) was found to be 35.55 per cent of 
the salary budget. The same services in the University Libraries at 
Columbia are allocated 26.78 per cent of the current budget for 
salaries. 

ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS FOR BOOKS, SERIALS, AND BINDING. The 

3 1. T. Littleton, "The Distribution and Cost of Library Service," College and 
Research Libraries, XVII (1956), 476. 
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Table 10 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALARY FUNDS, BY DEPARTMENT 



Amount 

I 89,980 

30,084 

32,255 
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Department 

Acquisitions Department 

Avery 

Binding Department 

Burgess-Carpenter 

Business 

Cataloging Department 

Chemistry-Physics 

Circulation Department 

College 

East Asiatic 

Engineering 

Fine Arts 

Journalism 

Law 

Lending Service 

Library Office b 

Library Service 

Mathematics 

Medical 

Music 

Natural Sciences 

Paterno 

Periodical Reading Room 

Philosophy 

Photographic Services 

Reference 

Special Collections 



56,670 
1 87,665 a 
20,965 
83,970 
24,500 

27.055 
26,582 
10,123 
20,105 
68,890 
10,170 
42,440 
22,215 
10,315 
63,830 

H> "5 
29,620 

2,600 
11,548 

5,630 
16,495 



38,805 



* Includes special funds (Graphic Arts, Seligman, Russian Institute, Gonzalez 
Lodge, and Turkish). 

b Includes Personnel Office and Supervisor of the Butler Division. 
c Includes Columbiana. 
d Plus Russian and East European history account, $4,800. 

selection officers of the various units of the Libraries have the re- 
sponsibility for calculating the funds needed annually for books, 
serials, and binding. These departmental librarians consult with 
library committees or representatives of the teaching departments 
in order to determine the funds which will be needed during the 
year. The amounts allotted change from year to year, depending 
on the field and the educational program. No general solicitation 
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is made annually of the departments, although this was done a few 
years ago. If it is observed at the middle of the academic year that 
a particular department is not spending its money for books and 
other materials, a check is made of the publications in the field of 
the department's interest. If it appears that there is a lapse in the 
acquisition of important materials, direct contact is made with the 
department in an effort to vitalize the procurement program. 

The actual allotments for departments are not included here be- 
cause of the fluctuations which occur from year to year, and be- 
cause of the difficulty of showing easily how departmental alloca- 
tions are related to general, reserve, or special funds. 

MULTIPLE COPIES AND RESERVE BOOKS. One of the SCriOUS COHl- 

plaints of students and faculty members concerning the library 
resources was the inadequate number of copies of books needed 
for course work. In an effort to obtain some information on the 
relation of multiple copies to available funds, a statement of ex- 
penditures was prepared for three accounts from the November 
30, 1956, Monthly Statement. The results indicated that expendi- 
tures for reserve reading titles amounted to 58 per cent of the ac- 
count for English and Comparative Literature, 57 per cent for 
Sociology, and 100 per cent for Anthropology. Orders represented 
by encumbrances were not examined and are not included in these 
figures. It should also be pointed out that these figures represent 
expenditures for books and do not include expenditures for serials. 

While these three accounts were not intentionally selected to 
indicate the high percentage of expenditures for reserve reading, 
there is, on the other hand, no reason to believe they typify other 
accounts used jointly for the purchase of reserve reading and non- 
reserve titles. 

The impression of library staff members in general in regard to 
this problem is that additional funds are needed for reserve ma- 
terials. It is recommended that such analyses as the above be ex- 
tended to all fields in which reserve books represent heavy drains 
on allocations. With such information, proper recommendations 
may be made for the enlargement of these funds so that collecting 
in these fields will not be restricted unreasonably. Accounts should 
be so set up that such information would be readily available. 
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SOURCES OF INCOME 

For the year 1955-56 the expenditure for the Libraries was 
f 1*307,550. Of this amount $129,659 was from income of special 
endowments, and $40,060 was from gifts and receipts for desig- 
nated purposes. Thus 9 per cent of the Libraries' income came 
from endowments, and 3 per cent from gifts. The remainder ap- 
propriated was from general income of the University. 

ENDOWMENTS. The budget for 1956-57 appropriates a sum of 
$143,451 as income from endowments, representing a capital of 
approximately $2,869,000. Columbia's endowments for the Li- 
braries are of relatively recent origin. A breakdown of the endow- 
ments on the basis of date of their establishment shows that up to 
1900 there were 7 funds; 1901-15, 3; 1916-25, 7; 1926-40, 17; 
and 1941-45, 11. The Gaillard-Loubat Fund was established 
in 1898, but was not assigned directly to the Libraries until re- 
cently. The Bancroft Fund was established in 1945. The Albert 
Ulmann Fund for the Graphic Arts Center was established in 
1953, with a gift of stock, supplemented by annual gifts since that 
time. In January, 1957, the Libraries received the John Erskine 
Fund. 

The revised list of endowed accounts, prepared November 14, 
1956, includes 45 accounts. Most of these are funds restricted to 
Avery, Business, College, Journalism, Law, Medical, and Paterno 
Libraries, various special collections, and for the units within the 
Butler Division of the Libraries. The four nondepartmental funds 
have certain limited restrictions, and include the important Ban- 
croft Foundation Fund (for books or literary materials in Ameri- 
can history, American diplomacy, and American international re- 
lations), the Barnard Fund (for supplementing the departmental 
collections, especially in the sciences, at the discretion of the Di- 
rector of Libraries), the Currier Fund (also for departmental allo- 
cations at the discretion of the Director), and the Gaillard-Loubat 
Library Endowment Fund. The Bancroft and Gaillard-Loubat 
Funds provide the bulk of the funds for the Libraries from en- 
dowments (in 1956-57, $78,825 from Bancroft and $27,000 from 
Gaillard-Loubat). Although the Drisler Classical Fund, which is 
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not essentially a library fund, has been used from time to time 
to purchase library materials, the terms of acceptance are such 
that the fund is managed by the Greek and Latin Department, 
and expenditures are made by the heads of that department for 
the purchase of teaching aids in classics. The record indicates 
that |6oo was credited to the Libraries in 1949-50 and $400 in 
1 954~55> but these have been the only direct assignments to the 
Libraries. 

A portion of the income from the Pulitzer Endowment pays 
for part of the staff salaries of the Journalism Library each year. 
In almost all instances the income from such sources is specified 
as being for the purchase of publications, but endowments for 
salaries should also be sought in the future. 

There are numerous instances where collections, with or with- 
out money gifts to support them, have been accepted on terms 
which specify that the collections are to be maintained as special 
units, such as Park Benjamin, Gonzalez Lodge, Spinoza, Epstean, 
and Smith. In some cases such terms are acceptable and even ad- 
vantageous, but in others these may introduce extra costs ap- 
proaching or exceeding the income of the supporting fund, if 
any, thus making the gift a liability rather than an asset. The 
University should be wary of such special terms of care. 

To depend completely upon endowments for the support of the 
libraries would be unwise. In the Harvard report, for example, it 
was observed that "endowment funds, the source of nine-tenths 
of the College Library's income, do not provide an income that 
keeps pace with rising price levels or with the growth of the Uni- 
versity, and the present financial difficulties of the Library stem, 
in large part, from the situation." 4 However, at Columbia the 
endowment funds for the Libraries have been built up slowly. Un- 
doubtedly the Libraries, working with the University Administra- 
tion and the Development Office, should set their sights for a 
higher endowment. It would not be unreasonable to consider a 
$10,000,000 goal for the future. The income from such an en- 
dowment would do much in helping the Libraries to develop 
those collections which are deficient, to care for such collections, 

* Keyes D. Metcalf, Report on the Harvard University Library: A Study of Present 
and Prospective Problems (Cambridge: Harvard University Library, 1955), P- 58- 
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to provide the kind o support needed for publishing catalogs, 
guides, and manuals, and to subsidize special services which will 
be necessary in the future. The presence of such an endowment, 
however, would not release the University from making essential 
appropriations for salaries and normal operations. 

GIFTS. The Friends of the Columbia Libraries met for the first 
time on May i, 1951. The purposes of the organization are 

to promote and further among the alumni and the public interest in 
the Libraries of the Columbia Corporation, to provide ways to give 
them a fuller understanding of the role of the research library in edu- 
cation, to serve as a medium for encouraging gifts and bequests in sup- 
port of the Columbia University Libraries, and generally to assist Co- 
lumbia University in showing through exhibits, programs, publica- 
tions, and by other means the resources of the University and its Li- 
braries. 

The group, which now has about 300 members, has been an 
active one. Various types of membership are open to those inter- 
ested and, based on the level of contributions, range from a mini- 
mum of $10 for Annual Membership to $100 or more for Bene- 
factor Membership. Contributions are not stipulated for University 
administrative and instructional officers or for library staff mem- 
bers. Honorary memberships for outstanding contributions to the 
Columbia Libraries may be given on action of the Friends Council. 
As of March 31, 1956, the Friends had contributed $80,124.98 in 
cash gifts, of which $18,820.50 was unrestricted and $61,304.48 
was for special purposes, and book and manuscript gifts valued at 
$144,605.00. 

Among the questions which may be raised in regard to the 
Friends group are the following: What is the limit of benefits 
that can be offered to members? Should there be special groups for 
Avery, Medical, and Law? How does the group fit into the general 
Development Program of the University? 

At present, members are invited to exhibitions, lectures, and 
other special events, are given the privilege of using the reading 
rooms, are encouraged to consult library staff members about ma- 
terials of interest to them, receive a free subscription to Columbia 
Library Columns^ and may purchase most Columbia University 
Press publications at a discount. 
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Some of the important gifts acquired through the Friends have 
been related to the professional school libraries. Since individuals 
who have contacts with the Avery, Medical, and Law Libraries 
have special interests in the work and collections of these units, 
it would appear reasonable to develop associate groups for these 
libraries. Something in the cohesive pattern of the group as a 
whole, however, may be lost. Perhaps this is more a matter of 
organizational grouping, rather than formal division into asso- 
ciate groups. 

The question of the Friends' relations to the general Develop- 
ment Program of the University should have careful definition, so 
that interests and contacts are not duplicated. This also should 
be a matter of administrative communication so that proposed 
activities are fully understood and clearances made. 

The Columbia Friends appear to be growing stronger each year, 
and credit should be given to the several distinguished members 
and the Libraries' personnel for staying with the program and 
making it an increasing force in the financial picture of the Li- 
braries. 

In a discussion of gifts, mention must be made of the Gifts and 
Exchanges Division of the Acquisitions Department. This unit has 
an active program in gifts and exchanges, which results in the 
Libraries' acquiring more items each year through this work than 
through purchases. Studies of the unit have indicated that the in- 
vestment in the Division has been a profitable venture for the 
Libraries. During 195556 a total of 58,613 items, of which 29,001 
were at Medical, were received as gifts. Although only some 35 per 
cent of this material is added to the collections, there is consider- 
able benefit from the remainder through use in exchange with 
other libraries and in sales to dealers and others. Exchanges re- 
ceived in 1955-56 totalled 6,375, and 3,901 were sent. 

RELATIONSHIP OF THE LIBRARIES TO JOURNALS PUBLISHED OR 

EDITED AT COLUMBIA. Twenty-two journals and reviews are pub- 
lished or edited at Columbia University. Discussions with several 
of the editors who maintain book review sections in their journals 
revealed that a variety of practices exist in regard to the ultimate 
disposal of books and other items which are received by these 
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journals. In the case of books which are reviewed, the books are 
sent to and are kept by the reviewers. However, in those cases 
where the volumes are not reviewed, they may be made part of 
the editor's collections, distributed to departmental collections for 
the use of students and faculty members, sold to students or faculty 
members associated with the department involved, or sold to book 
dealers. In a number of cases the editors send materials to the 
University Libraries for such use as they may wish to make of 
them. 

Undoubtedly, in the case of each journal, there is a core of ma- 
terials received which is of direct use to the journal's editorial 
office, and consequently should be kept there. However, with re- 
gard to the disposition of the remainder, it would appear to the 
Subcommittee that the editors as a group might wish to consider 
the possibility of (i) giving to the Libraries most of the materials 
which are not sent to reviewers or (2) giving the Libraries an op- 
portunity to purchase such materials at nominal cost. The Gifts 
and Exchanges Division of the Libraries has indicated that such 
materials might either be incorporated into the collections as addi- 
tional copies and the lack of such copies is a serious problem 
in providing service to the large student body at Columbia or 
used in exchange for materials which the Libraries do not own, 

GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS AND FOUNDATION GRANTS. Various UnitS 

of Columbia University, especially those of the sciences and tech- 
nology, have been involved in projects supported by the govern 
ment. Proposals for such projects are received and processed by 
the University Committee on Government-Aided Research, and 
if put into operation, the fiscal control is taken over by the Comp- 
troller's Office. As a general rule there are no specific stipulations 
for library books or services, although there is a general recog- 
nition of the need of specialized books, periodicals, and handbook 
materials in some of the projects. Since the validity of charges for 
library service is recognized, there is application of the Mills for- 
mula to government projects, so that there is an allowance for 
library service. In the Department of Defense contracts, books are 
not generally allowable, since it is expected that the University 
will expend from the overhead charges such funds as are necessary 
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for library materials. Special permission must be obtained for the 
direct purchase of materials for projects. Since the projects are 
generally attached to specific departments, it has been suggested 
that all negotiations for contracts should include consideration of 
library implications. If the overhead charges are not likely to cover 
all the needs of the Libraries, there may be a basis for increasing 
such overhead. 

In the faculty questionnaires relating to the library support of 
government projects, a total of 324 faculty members indicated 
that there should be a clear statement of library needs in relation 
to contract research, if these could be determined; 124 indicated 
that this was not needed, since University overhead charges should 
take care of such needs. Some of the executive officers, as well as 
faculty members, indicated that more attention to this matter 
should be given in the future, since it was not always clear just how 
the Libraries were supported for these projects. The kinds of ma- 
terials generally needed have been reprints, technical reports, 
journals (in multiple copies), photographic reproductions, and 
reference sources. 

The question of support for library materials and services 
through government contracts is, as one faculty member said, 
"a complex issue, and neither a yes or no answer is possible." He 
wrote further: 

Contracts currently under my supervision pay the University overhead 
of about 40 per cent of the moneys directly paid for salaries. Presum- 
ably the overhead is allowed by contracting agencies to support other 
University functions of importance to the work of the contract. While 
the need of specific support of libraries might be defended, the actual 
support of libraries would probably result in a decrease of general 
overhead. It is doubtful if a case could be made for increased overall 
support of other university functions (i.e., not specifically research) by 
the contracts. 

This observation is similar to that made by other faculty members 
in the science and technological departments. If raising the ques- 
tion, however, will pave the way towards a recognition of the need 
for the Administration to be sensitive to the requirements of the 
Libraries when a medical, chemical, engineering, or other project 
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is contracted for, and will support legitimate requests for library 
support, then a step will have been taken in the proper direction. 

In foundation grants even those connected with the govern- 
ment, such as the National Science Foundation there is not the 
same hesitation to stipulate library needs, especially if they are 
essential to the prosecution of the project. This is also true of non- 
governmental foundation grants for projects which involve library 
needs. The institute programs, for example, with basic reliance 
upon area materials for study and research, could not function 
without adequate library support. In some of the foundation 
grants for special projects involving the area studies, special funds 
have been set up for the Libraries to acquire and catalog the ma- 
terials. A good example is the development of the materials for the 
Russian Institute. 

In both government contracts and foundation grants, it seems 
important for all individuals involved to be aware of library im- 
plications. Individuals who receive small grants from foundations 
for projects in which they personally are interested should also 
be aware of such needs. Some fifty of the faculty members an- 
swering the question as to whether or not they included such re- 
quests in their statements for aid indicated that they did. For 
example, the Bronfman Foundation grant to Business provided for 
books and reference sources related to democratic business enter- 
prise. As a rule, foundations have not objected to faculty mem- 
bers and research staff purchasing materials which are considered 
laboratory apparatus. 

PARTIALLY SELF-SUPPORTING LIBRARY DEPARTMENTS. TWO Units 

of the Libraries, Photographic Services and Lending Service, op- 
erate on a policy which assumes that expenditures will be met 
largely, if not entirely, by income from the services provided to the 
Libraries' clientele. 

The attitude toward the cost of Photographic Services probably 
developed some time ago, when the use of photographic repro- 
ductions in the Libraries was minimal, and when there was con- 
cern over the possible drain it could make upon the Libraries' 
budget. With the present importance of this unit, and if it is to 
be of increasing usefulness in expanding the resources and serv- 
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ices of the Libraries in the future, it appears desirable to alter the 
view that it should continue to be financed in the present manner. 

Salaries and supplies for Photographic Services are provided for 
in the budget of the Libraries; the income received goes directly 
to the Treasurer's Office. In 1955-56 the total income was $15,822 
(including the value of orders of less than $5.00 from other units 
of the Libraries and of Photoclerk exposures); the total expenditure 
for the unit was $20,725 for the same period. 

The Photographic Services unit has a responsible part to play 
in the total role of service in the Libraries, and it would appear 
that a policy might well be adopted that would include (i) a fair 
charge, probably on a cost basis, for work done for the Libraries' 
clientele and for those outside the University and (2) no charge 
for work done for the several departments of the Libraries. In 
order to keep within reasonable bounds the requests for photo- 
graphic work from departmental librarians, exceptional demands 
should be screened by the administrative officers, including the 
Head of the Acquisitions Department. In its services to non- 
University users, it may be necessary and desirable to charge a 
service fee for estimating the cost of work which does not terminate 
in an order. Budget estimates for the unit should be developed 
in a manner similar to those prepared for other needs of the Li- 
braries. 

Similarly, the Lending Service has been operated on the assump- 
tion that rental charges would meet the costs of operation. In- 
come from this unit in 1955-56 was $8,280. It would appear that 
in this case, as in the preceding one, justification for Lending 
Service as a useful facility to the Libraries in general would war- 
rant consideration of supporting it on a regular budget, without 
the expectation that income would balance expenditures; in 
1955-56 the latter amounted to $11,957. 

The bibliographic service at the Medical Library also is op- 
erated on a similar self-supporting basis. 

MISCELLANEOUS INCOME. Revenue accrues to the University 
through the Libraries in various other ways. Approximately $44,- 
700 was received in 1955-56 through fees for the use of the Li- 
braries by non-University readers, through fines, reimbursements 
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for lost books, sales of duplicate materials, sales of publications 
of the Libraries, interlibrary loan fees, and receipts from coin 
typewriters and lockers. The income from these sources goes largely 
to the Treasurer's Office, although funds received from the sale of 
duplicate materials go into book funds, and those from the sale 
of the Libraries' publications are placed in a special account. 

The Libraries do not receive any specifically designated funds 
from the University fee assessed to students, and it is not believed 
that any such allocation should be made. 

NEEDS OF THE LIBRARIES 

In the preceding sections of this report, attention has been 
called to the needs of the Libraries in resources, cataloging and 
classification, quarters and equipment, and personnel. One might 
conclude from these that the Libraries do not provide proper serv- 
ice at the present time. This is not the case. Nevertheless, de- 
spite the University's efforts to increase aid to the Libraries 
and to improve services, some units need additional support. Cer- 
tainly services are conditioned by inadequate facilities in En- 
gineering, Law, Medical, and Music, among the units with the 
most difficult physical problems. Similarly, service in the Physics 
Library is limited by the lack of professional personnel. Inade- 
quate funds for binding have resulted in the accumulation of ar- 
rears which in the long run will be costly to the University. The 
following summary includes the most apparent budgetary needs of 
the future. How much of these funds can be obtained during the 
next fifteen years represents a major question for the University, 
but it would be idle to believe that the effective library service 
that goes with a first-rank university, which has plans for growth 
in enrollments and programs, could be furnished without these 
improvements. 

RESOURCES 

The questionnaire to departmental and school librarians re- 
quested estimates as to the funds that would be necessary to bring 
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the collections in their respective libraries to a level which would 
satisfactorily support the instruction and research now under way 
and that which might be projected for the future. Sums for stipu- 
lated categories, with due consideration for inflation and the in- 
creased costs of books and binding, were to be indicated. Capital 
as opposed to continuing sums were to be listed separately. It was 
expected that the sums noted would be developed by the li- 
brarians with the collaboration and counsel of faculty members 
and library committees. As a matter of fact, in most cases, the re- 
quests were based on long-range accretions of knowledge concern- 
ing the book and other collections. Table 1 1 shows the breakdown 
of these funds as indicated by the librarians. It should be noted, 
however, that it was not feasible to estimate amounts for the Gen- 
eral Library in the same way as for the other departments. The 
total amount of the several funds used for the General Library now 
is approximately $150,000, and it has been estimated that $225,000 
"would be needed to make the purchases resulting from a volume 
of requests which we could and perhaps should stimulate from the 
faculty under present curricular and research programs." 

Continuing funds as requested amount to $90,410, without the 
inclusion of the General Library or the Law Library microrepro- 
duction project. It is more than likely, if this project is conceived 
as a national cooperative plan, that there would be both a capital 
investment and a continuing expenditure. The capital investment 
of $244,750 proposed for resources by the departmental and school 
librarians requires careful analysis as to priority of need, and the 
Library Committee of the University Council and the several li- 
brary committees of the teaching departments should be concerned 
with the specific materials recommended for purchase. The Sub- 
committee, in presenting these estimates by departmental and 
school librarians, does so because it is fair to state that these 
amounts have grown out of careful analyses. Nevertheless, the 
Subcommittee is aware of the personnel that would be needed in 
the work of acquisitions, cataloging, and binding of the materials 
acquired through the expenditure of the recommended capital 
sums and increased continuing amounts. 
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CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 

An unorganized collection of materials has little value for users. 
Moreover, lack of catalog records for holdings not only interferes 
with service, but in the long run adds to the costs of service as 
well as raising the danger of further purchasing of or searching 
for materials which the Libraries may already own. Various col- 
lections, such as those of Engineering and Music, and parts of collec- 
tions, as in Avery and Law, are said to need reclassification. The 
estimates for cataloging of arrears and reclassification are approxi- 
mately $400,000 and $640,000, respectively. In addition, if any 
improvements are to be made in catalogs throughout the library 
system there will be required an editor of catalogs, at a cost of some 
$6,000 annually. It is impossible now to estimate the cost of making 
the General Catalog in Butler a full union catalog, since much 
of the cooperation would have to come from units not represented, 
particularly in the case of the affiliated libraries. 

QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 

Costs for quarters are difficult to estimate until the various pro- 
posed building programs become more definite. The estimated 
cost for library quarters in the new Law Center is approximately 
$1,800,000; for the library quarters in the auditorium-library wing 
at the Medical Center, $1,660,000. Approximately $525,000 was 
estimated for library quarters for the Engineering Center, but this 
is on the conservative side if the library is to be a Science-Engineer- 
ing unit. 

No plans have been developed for library quarters for Fine Arts 
and Music, but both of these will require additional or new 
space. If an undergraduate library is erected in the future, it is 
likely that a minimum of $1,500,000 will be necessary. 

Alterations in Butler have not been estimated, but substantial 
costs would be involved in moving the Reference Department into 
the Main Reading Room and in providing additional space for the 
Cataloging Department. The suggested division of the Main Read- 
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ing Room is now being considered by architects. Other possible 
expenditures involve moving the Business Library and Special 
Collections to new quarters. 

Alterations of quarters in Avery have not been estimated with 
any precision, but proposed changes suggest a minimum cost of 
|i5o,ooo. The major changes involve a complete remodeling of the 
basement and stack space, and in providing air-conditioning. 

Although these represent relatively large outlays of capital funds, 
the Libraries as a group are in need of physical improvements of 
various kinds. For example, in a memorandum prepared Jan- 
uary 10, i957> 5 the Assistant Director of Libraries enumerated a 
number of selected projects for improvement of physical facilities. 
Among the items listed were the following: 

Communication system for the Business Library $ 2464 
Communication system for the Medical Library 326 
Improvement of lighting in Main Reading Room in Butler Library 1 1,000 
Alterations and additional shelving for Avery Library 6*365 
Installation of Airgards in the windows of the East Asiatic Library 1*309 
Installation of partitions in one corner of Tier 6 of Butler Library 
stacks to make an office for the Head of the Circulation Depart- 
ment 397 

These represent a total of $21,861. 

Such alterations as these are only part of the needed moderniza- 
tion of library quarters. In the section of the report on quarters, 
attention was called to the general need of air-conditioning and 
other improvements. 

Although they do not involve expenditures for the Columbia 
Corporation, it may be noted that Barnard is planning a new 
$1,800,000 library building, that library quarters will be developed 
in the new School of Pharmacy, and new quarters are being de- 
veloped for the library of the New York School of Social Work. 

A minimal estimate of the capital funds needed for current 
equipment, as outlined earlier, is $50,000. A sum several times 
this figure will be needed to equip the various new library quar- 
ters outlined above. 

If it may be assumed that all the library quarters indicated are 

5 Memorandum on "Improvements in Physical Facilities "Which Should Be In- 
cluded in the Libraries' Construction Budget for 1957-58." Dated January 10, 1957. 
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necessary for handling the library needs of the Columbia Corpora- 
tion units during the next fifteen years, a sum of $6,000,000 would 
be a conservative estimate. 

In the estimate of costs for clearing arrearages in binding, it was 
calculated that $67,000 was necessary for the various departmental 
units. Since the materials in the Butler stacks which need atten- 
tion are not included in this total, a more realistic estimate would 
raise this amount to $125,000. Adequate funds for binding cur- 
rent materials must keep pace with the purchase of new subscrip- 
tions to periodicals and the importation of foreign materials re- 
ceived in paper covers. 

Allied to the binding and conservation problem is the further 
development of the Photographic Services. Unless unforeseen de- 
velopments alter the present trend towards the acquisition and 
preservation of much library material through photographic meth- 
ods, the University should be prepared to support a more active 
Photographic Services unit, as well as to provide new quarters for 
the use of microreproductions. No estimate of the cost of this 
expanded facility is included here, since plans for it should be 
interwoven with those for changes to be made in the interior of 
Butler. 

PERSONNEL 

In the section dealing with personnel, attention was called to 
the additional professional and clerical staff proposed by depart- 
mental and school librarians to meet immediate and future needs. 
No budgetary implications for personnel for the proposed new 
libraries were discussed. However, it should be brought to the at- 
tention of the University Administration that new libraries fre- 
quently require additional staffing. It is understood, however, that 
every effort will be made to limit service points and exits in the 
new structures so that essential personnel will be minimal. 

Despite the seemingly large staff of the Libraries, there is ap- 
parent need for additional staff at present. It is not necessary at 
this point to summarize again these positions, but note should be 
taken of the increased funds estimated for 1958-59 ($96,000 above 
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budget for 1957-58) and for 1959-60 ($37,000 above 1958-59), 
Although these increases primarily involve funds for increments 
to existing salaries, they also include some of the positions which 
have been requested by departmental and school librarians. 

If all 9 professional assistants were eventually appointed, the 
sum needed would range from a minimum of $36,000 (although 
several positions, such as editor of catalogs, assistant to the Head 
of Special Collections, and assistant in Slavic and East Central Eu- 
ropean acquisitions would start at a higher rate than the base 
salary of $4,000 for PA3 professionals) to $46,800, to take care of 
increments. At a beginning $2,400 salary for clerical assistants, a 
total of $19,200 would be needed for the 8 persons requested; the 
upper limit of these, unless some of the assistants start at a higher 
grade, is $3,000, making a total of $24,000 with increments in- 
cluded. Thus, a total of $55,200 as a minimum would be required 
for the 17 persons. 

Since no work analyses were made during this study, it is diffi- 
cult to assess the individual needs. The assignment of a profes- 
sional assistant to the Physics Library is imperative. Especially 
pressing needs appear to be present in the Medical Library (clerical 
assistance), the Engineering Library (professional assistant), the 
Law Library (evening professional assistant), and Slavic and East 
Central European acquisitions (searcher). No question is raised 
concerning the reasonableness of any position requested. As noted 
earlier, however, all requested positions should be studied from 
the standpoints of organization, work loads, and operational 
analysis. 

POSSIBLE CURTAILMENT OF SERVICES. In any discussion of the 
needs of the Libraries, mention should be made of the responses 
by departmental librarians and faculty members to the Subcom- 
mittee's inquiry asking if there were activities or services which 
might be curtailed. 

Departmental librarians suggested reconsideration of the mainte- 
nance of files such as the clipping file in the Journalism Library 
and the collection of trade catalogs in the Engineering Library, the 
continued binding of some newspapers which have become avail- 
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able on microfilm, and upkeep of the separate serials catalog. The 
Journalism morgue is now under study, with the possibility that 
changes may be accepted by the Journalism faculty which will 
permit a reduction in the cost of maintenance. Special studies of 
other files and records should be made before any decision is made 
to abandon them. 

From the faculty there came no suggestions for curtailment, 
with the exception of questioning the trade catalog collection in 
Engineering. Indeed, the few comments on this question of cur- 
tailment indicated instead that there were inadequacies books, 
personnel, lighting, quarters which required additional budgetary 
support. 

SUMMARY 

The recommendations for financial support may be summarized 
as follows: 

1 . The financial support of the Libraries has more than doubled 
in the last ten years, but this has not been sufficient to take 
care of the increasing demands which have been placed upon 
the library budget. The effect of inflation must be considered 
in relation to the growth of financial support. 

2. Approximate sums necessary in the immediate future for the 
implementation of the Libraries' program are as follows: 

(a) Resources: approximately $250,000 for capital investment 
in back materials; $90,000 to $100,000 for additions to 
present book fund appropriations for the departmental 
libraries, and $75,000 for the General Library. 

(b) Quarters, new buildings: $6,000,000; this does not include 
unestimated funds needed for rehabilitation, renovation, 
and alteration of present quarters. 

(c) Equipment, capital sum: $50,000. 

(d) Care of collections, capital sum: $125,000. 

(e) Cataloging arrears would cost approximately $400,000 and 
an additional sum of $640,000 would be needed for the 
improvement of catalogs and classifications. 
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(f) Personnel 

(1) New positions totalling a minimum continuing sum 
of $60,000 at present salary scales; 

(2) Additional positions necessary for increased acquisi- 
tions, at the rate of $5,000 for the technical services for 
each $10,000 increase in book, serials, and binding 
funds; 

(3) Additional sums for increases in salary scales; such 
sums to keep the professional staff in a position of 
equity with the University's academic staff, and such 
sums to keep the clerical staff on a level comparable 
to the general University clerical staff. It is suggested 
that the findings of the President's Committee on this 
question for the University as a whole be applied to 
the Libraries. 

3. No effort is made to estimate the needs for personnel needed in 
proposed new library quarters for various units. Some con- 
solidations may make it possible to use present personnel with- 
out additions. 

4. The amounts estimated for 1958-59 and 1959-60, as part of the 
new procedure of budgeting on a three-year basis, provide 
some increases for the growth of the Libraries in terms of con- 
tinuing annual book fund allotments. These, however, do not 
provide for (a) the possibility of further inflation, (b) the pos- 
sible need for further changes in salary scales (see 2, f, 3 above), 
or (c) additional positions to serve increased enrollments. 

5. Future budgeting will need to take into account the desire 
of faculty members and students that adequate sums be pro- 
vided for sufficient reserve materials and for replacement of 
lost or worn-out materials. The accounts of the Acquisitions 
Department should be so organized that information on re- 
serve book spending would be easily available in estimating 
budget needs. 

6. Any substantial increase in enrollment will require additional 
personnel for the readers' services. 

7. The present endowment funds of the Libraries total approxi- 
mately $2,869,000. A goal might well be $10,000,000. Such an 
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endowment, supported by regular appropriations from the 
University, would enable the Libraries to accomplish its re- 
sponsibilities in providing the resources, facilities, and services 
essential for a University having one of the most extensive re- 
search programs in the country. This recommendation is made 
with full recognition of the uses that should be made of library 
collections of other institutions. 

8. Thus, in recapitulation, there is needed a total of $1,540,000 
for capital sums, exclusive of buildings, and a sum of approxi- 
mately $150,000 for continuing needs. An additional $6,000,- 
ooo is necessary for new quarters. Efforts should be made to in- 
crease the present endowment of the Libraries from almost 
$3,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

9, The items listed in 8 above include those which have been spe- 
cifically designated. There are numerous needs which have 
been noted in the report, as well as others which may well ap- 
pear in the future, for which it has not been feasible to esti- 
mate the probable costs. 

10. Note has been made of the need for studies of national and 
regional library problems. Columbia University might well 
consider participating financially in those studies undertaken 
which appear to have useful application to the University 
Libraries. 



X 



Conclusions and Recommendations 



The full report of the President's Committee on the Educational 
Future of the University devoted some 15 of its 282 pages to the 
University Libraries. This summary identified three major themes 
or concepts as running through the survey of the Libraries: (i) 
the necessity for a university library to grow continuously, with 
increasing rather than decreasing costs as it grows larger; (2) the 
importance of interlibrary cooperation; and (3) the need for a 
permanently organic relationship between the Libraries and those 
who plan instruction and research throughout the University. 

The concluding chapter of the draft report 1 on the University 
Libraries brought together the specific recommendations con- 
tained in the separate chapters. Instead of repeating these detailed 
recommendations, this chapter emphasizes the principal conclu- 
sions and recommendations as they bear on these three major 
concepts and the ten questions cited in the Introduction as typical 
of those to be covered by the survey. Emphasis is placed upon estab- 
lishing guide lines for the library staff, the faculties of the Uni- 
versity, officers of central administration, and the Trustees, all of 
whom will have to be involved in future library planning at 
Columbia. 



ACQUISITIONS 

Judging from the opinions of faculty, students, and library staff, 
there is no predictable upper limit to Columbia's library require- 

1 Columbia University. President's Committee on the Educational Future of the 
University. Subcommittee on the University Libraries. The Columbia University 
Libraries; A Report on Present and Future Needs. (Mimeographed. New York; 
Preliminary ed., 1957) 
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merits. Almost any journal, monograph, document, or manuscript 
has (or is thought by someone to have) an actual or potential use 
in the pursuit of knowledge in the modern university. Further- 
more, even though Columbia's present library resources are im- 
pressive, they fall considerably short of what members of the 
faculties and library staff consider necessary or desirable. This is 
attested by repeated references to reliance on other libraries in the 
city for materials not at Columbia, and by recurring references to 
the need for better coverage of current literature, for acquisition 
of basic material in fields of expanding interest, for the replace- 
ment of lost materials, and for more copies of heavily-used books 
to meet course requirements. 

Librarians responsible for various subject and departmental 
collections estimate that an additional annual appropriation of 
$175,000 is needed for acquisitions alone roughly 50 per cent 
more than was being spent at the time of the survey. Such an in- 
crease would provide approximately $500,000 annually for books, 
journals, and binding; this figure, which would have commanded 
second place among university libraries in 1955-56, is only slightly 
above expenditures by the University of Illinois, Yale, and the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

This amount should be a goal, even though it may take some 
time for the University to find additional income on this scale. In 
the meantime the most effective methods of insuring the wisest 
possible use of current funds must be pursued. Faculty members 
individually and collectively have endorsed the idea of selectivity 
in acquisitions and reliance on other collections in the metro- 
politan area. In practice, however, there is reluctance to pass up 
the acquisition of material of interest, whether on the ground that 
it is available elsewhere in the city or on the ground that the budget 
is limited. As one member of the faculty has stated: "Book selec- 
tion is really no problem so long as you have the books and journals 
I need." It is becoming the hard fact that the Libraries can no 
longer assure him of having all that he may need, but only that 
which he needs most. 

Perhaps there was a time when a library could be essentially 
complete, but the continued expansion of publishing, together 
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with the ever-widening interests of university faculties, makes 
selectivity a practical necessity whether the book budget is $300,000 
or $600,000 annually. We should therefore direct our efforts over 
the next ten years to determining more precisely the material 
which must be: (a) "in quarters" in the library normally used by 
a given faculty; (b) somewhere in the library system, either on 
campus or in Columbia controlled storage; (c) available in an- 
other New York area library; or (d) available on interlibrary loan. 
To be effective these decisions will have to reflect the thoughtful 
judgments of both librarians and members of the faculties, and be 
sufficiently specific to serve in title by title selection. One of the 
most important elements in these decisions must be the careful 
consideration of what may be excluded from the collections. It is 
for all of these reasons that the survey indicates the need for more, 
rather than less, faculty participation in book selection. 



STAFF 

No library can be better than the staff which provides its 
services. The survey has pointed out the need for a modest number 
of additional positions which should be created in order to carry 
present library commitments more effectively. In addition to these, 
the number and character of new positions needed will depend 
principally upon increases in enrollment, increases in book funds, 
building programs, and on the extent to which the University con- 
tinues to expand its educational and research programs into new 
fields. 

The University Libraries have been fortunate in having many 
librarians of high professional competence, supported by a gen- 
erally strong clerical staff, but the personnel program has been 
handicapped by (i) inability to establish a career service for both 
professional and clerical staff members, (2) insufficient staff to pro- 
vide professional service during all hours the Libraries are open, 
and (3) inability to maintain a clerical staff of consistently high 
caliber. 

Equally important with respect to the staff is the need to develop 
and to maintain competitive salary scales. Recommendations on 
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these needs have been and will continue to be a central feature of 
the annual budget request. 



INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION 

The Subcommittee indicated earlier that it considered the ques- 
tion of library cooperation one of the most important and difficult 
with which it has had to contend. Columbia students and officers 
already make extensive use of other libraries in the New York area, 
just as Columbia's facilities are made available to alumni and 
others in a variety of ways. Nevertheless, faculties and departmental 
librarians at Columbia continue to resist in varying degrees any 
policy which has as its base a reliance on the holdings of other 
libraries. Admittedly this is only one aspect of the larger ques- 
tion of cooperation, but it is the one most likely to achieve for 
the metropolitan area the maximum coverage of research material 
possible with a given expenditure of funds. Even with a high degree 
of cooperation, appropriations for books will no doubt have to be 
increased at Columbia and elsewhere, particularly since these plans 
are not concerned with materials for standard, undergraduate, 
liberal arts course work; but regardless of the level of acquisitions, 
a principal aim of cooperation should be to increase the total range 
of material available. Conversely, this means that fewer copies of 
a given title (in some cases only one copy) will be available to 
meet the combined needs of the area. In essence, this will result in 
more material, but some of it will be less conveniently available. 
It is for this reason that cooperative plans have stressed ways and 
means of pooling "little-used material/', a phrase which itself is 
difficult to define and even more difficult to translate into a plan 
of action. To a man needing that particular title, it is no longer 
"little used/' 

In spite of these many obstacles the potential gains and predicted 
eventual necessity to find solutions are compelling. Resources are 
extended, and increases in costs may be slowed down by reason of 
a combination of: (a) fewer copies purchased initially; (b) propor- 
tionately reduced total costs for acquisition, binding, and catalog- 
ing; and (c) proportionately reduced costs for book storage facilities 
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and maintenance. All of this leads to a suggested action program 
for Columbia: 

1. Ways must be found to insure that members of the faculty 
recognize more specifically the implications of present selection 
policies and the potential gains and losses of increased local co- 
operation and specialization. 

2. Columbia's own policies of collecting, organizing, and storing 
of resources should be reassessed, anticipating the logic of apply- 
ing the principles of cooperation and specialization within the 
University Libraries, its affiliates, and campus neighbors before 
attempting to extend them into the metropolitan area. 

3. Columbia should encourage and support local studies and dis- 
cussions aimed at creating a workable cooperative program for 
the metropolitan area, including the possibility of creating a 
new library agency with authority to hold property and to pro- 
vide whatever services may finally be pooled. 



ORGANIZATION 

The essential questions in this area are: (i) the degree of cen- 
tralization within the University of responsibility for library re- 
sources and services; (2) the role of each departmental library or 
service to its special constituency and to the whole University; and 
(3) the development of a pattern of internal organization best 
suited to achieve over-all library objectives. 

The Subcommittee endorses the present pattern of centralized 
responsibility as outlined in the Statutes (Appendix I). It does so 
not only from a belief that this is an effective pattern for Columbia, 
but from a conviction that more, rather than less, central planning 
and direction will be necessary to achieve the best use of whatever 
financial and capital resources the University can allocate for li- 
brary services. The concept of pooling collections for the use of 
the entire University community is central to the whole develop- 
ment of university libraries. At Columbia, this has taken the form 
of a system of subject and professional school libraries, each carry- 
ing primary responsibility for a given area for the entire University 
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community. No one library, accordingly, is expected to meet all 
of the needs of its particular clientele. Migration of readers and 
materials among units has been typical, and will probably be in- 
creasingly necessary as more interdisciplinary programs are de- 
veloped. Furthermore, a long period of operation as a coordinated 
library system has produced a distribution of resources appropriate 
to the needs of the University, but one which has been independent 
of the University's administrative organization of faculties and de- 
partments of instruction. 

Most of the professional school, and some of the departmental, 
libraries at Columbia carry the full range of responsibility for their 
subjects, including monographs, journals, documents, rare books, 
and even manuscripts. With some exceptions, the policy has been 
to provide for both present and future expansion of these research 
collections as new facilities are planned. Current examples are Law, 
Medicine, Business, and Engineering. Perhaps this is the practical 
solution for one more generation, but the weight of evidence and 
logic is beginning to point to the desirability of setting a reasonable 
upper limit to the size of these libraries, anticipating that lesser- 
used materials, including rarities and manuscripts, would move to 
a central storage stack or other storage facility. In Law, for example, 
it is estimated that 85 per cent of the use is associated with 65,000 
volumes. This represents less than 20 per cent of the present Law 
collection and perhaps as little as 10 per cent of what Columbia 
expects eventually to have in Law. Here, too, it would seem rea- 
sonable to begin possible local applications of principles which in 
due course are thought necessary for the metropolitan area. 

QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 

The needs for new quarters and for the renovation of existing 
physical facilities have been covered in detail. The exact require- 
ments will be affected by policy decisions on matters such as the 
distribution of resources discussed in the preceding section. It is 
sufficient here to stress the need for early and careful planning of 
new library facilities, most of which probably will be parts of new 
academic buildings. Priorities will have to be established among 
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the recommendations for renovation of space. The problem of 
service to an increasing number of undergraduate students will 
deserve special attention. 

The possibility of using microreproductions en masse as a means 
of reducing space requirements continues to be proposed often 
enough to deserve separate consideration here. A great deal of 
material is being acquired in various forms of microreproduction 
but for the most part as an extension of holdings rather than as a 
substitute for the originals. Microfilm already is used extensively 
for newspapers and to some extent for other material/ not only be- 
cause it saves space but also because it is the most practicable 
method of preserving newspaper text. However, in the present 
state of technology and library demand it is not practicable to 
anticipate any substantial change in space requirements through 
this means. The more promising methods appear to be: (a) speciali- 
zation in collecting among New York libraries; (b) weeding of 
obsolete material; (c) cooperative retention of single copies of 
little-used material; (d) mutual use of research material with other 
New York libraries. 



CONCLUSION 

The Subcommittee finds at Columbia a library system with rich 
and varied research collections, ranking high among university 
libraries in resources and services, but under-financed for current 
operations and in need of substantial capital outlay for new 
quarters and renovation of present space. In this the Libraries 
probably reflect the status of the University as a whole. 

Appropriations have increased regularly and substantially 
throughout the period covered by this survey, although no faster 
than was true generally of the University. Internally, continuing 
attention has been given to developing the most appropriate and 
effective pattern of organization and to the improvement of 
methods and services. That the operation falls somewhat short of 
the achievements to which both faculty and library staff aspire is 
a healthy sign and a circumstance which should stimulate all con- 
cerned to fine} the means for improvement, 
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DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES. There shall be a Director of Libraries ap- 
pointed by the Trustees, on the nomination of the President, who shall 
be the general executive officer of all libraries under the control of 
the University. It shall be his duty, under the direction of the President, 
to see that the Statutes relating to the Libraries are properly enforced; 
to give continuous study to the needs and conditions of the Libraries; 
and from time to time to report his findings and recommendations to 
the President. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE LIBRARIES. The Director of Libraries shall 
appoint all needed assistants and subordinate officers and fix their ti- 
tles, duties, and compensation, provided that the total amount shall 
not exceed the appropriation of the Trustees for that purpose; he shall 
be the custodian of all the property of the Libraries and shall have 
charge and control of the buildings and rooms containing it; he shall 
make and enforce by suitable penalties all needed rules relating to the 
Libraries, Library readers, subordinate officers, and employees. 

ACQUISITION OF BOOKS. All books, maps, charts, and other printed 
matter given to the University or purchased from funds appropriated 
by the Trustees or given for that purpose shall be deemed a part of 
the Libraries and shall be marked and catalogued as such; and all 
purchases shall be made by the Libraries except that similar material 
needed continuously in administrative offices and laboratories may be 
deemed a part of the equipment of departments and purchased, paid 
for, and cared for under the rules governing departmental equipment. 
No less than three copies of all reports and other matter printed by 
authority of the Trustees, except such as may be printed for their ex- 
clusive use, shall be deposited in the Libraries. 

1 Columbia University, Charters and Statutes with Amendments to December $, 
ip$6 (New York: 19^6), p. 18, 
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LOAN OF BOOKS. Officers, employees, and registered students o the 
University may borrow books under rules prescribed by the Director of 
Libraries, who shall have authority to deny the borrowing privilege to 
those who fail to comply with such rules. Students who fail to pay fines 
incurred for infractions of Library rules may on recommendation of 
the Director of Libraries be deprived of good standing in the Univer- 
sity. Other persons, not members of the University, may be given the 
privilege of using the Libraries upon the payment of fees established 
by the Trustees and under rules prescribed by the Director of Libraries 
with the approval of the President. 

GIFTS. All gifts of money to the Libraries shall be paid to the Con- 
troller, who shall disburse the same, subject to the approval of the 
President, for the purpose, if any, specified by the donor, without spe- 
cial vote or appropriation; and such gifts made without conditions 
shall be used for buying books. 

LIBRARY STAFF. Officers of the Libraries shall consist of librarians and 
such additional persons as may be so designated by the Trustees. The 
designation 'librarian'* shall apply only to an officer appointed as such 
to serve instruction and research through assembling, organizing and 
furthering the use of books, periodicals and other records available 
through the Libraries. Officers of the Libraries will rank with officers 
of instruction or officers of administration with respect to University 
privileges. 

LIBRARY STAFF COUNCIL. There shall be a Library Staff Council, 
drawn from officers of the Libraries in a manner directed by the Vice 
President and Provost, which shall have the duty of advising the Di- 
rector on matters relating to the internal operation and administration 
of the University Libraries. [This council has not been formally estab- 
lished. Quarterly meetings of the supervisory staff are held, and a 
Director's Advisory Committee is available for consultation.] 
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In its consideration of acquisitional policy, the Subcommittee had 
available materials which had been prepared by the Library staff dur- 
ing the year 1953-54, supplemented by reports prepared for the pres- 
ent study. However, it appeared to the Subcommittee that it would be 
important to secure faculty views on the adequacy of the collections, 
and Part II of the faculty questionnaire (Appendix IV) was devised 
to give the teaching staff an opportunity to express these views. 
This appendix summarizes the statements on resources from the faculty 
members of the various teaching departments. In many areas, the com- 
ments are similar to those which have been expressed by the librarians, 
and it is obvious that the observations have grown out of mutual prob- 
lems which have been met by both groups. 

The following summary statements, arranged alphabetically by field, 
are given to help further the work of defining an acquisitional policy 
for the Libraries. Undoubtedly, they need additional refinement, and 
the Director of Libraries, the supervising librarians, the Library Com- 
mittee of the University Council, the various library committees of 
departments and schools, and individual faculty members should give 
constant attention to this basic problem. 

Part II (Evaluation of Resources) of the faculty questionnaire, from 
which the summary statements have been prepared, is reproduced be- 
low. These statements are limited to those fields on which comment 
was received from the faculty. This does not mean that additional sub- 
ject areas are not represented in the collections of the Libraries, nor 
that these other fields do not need similar evaluation. Since many fac- 
ulty members who returned questionnaires did not complete Part II, 
the number of individuals reporting for a particular field does not 
necessarily mean that only that number returned questionnaires in 
that field. 
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Part II: EVALUATION OF RESOURCES 

A principal objective of this study is to determine the degree to which 
the collections of the University Libraries are adequate to meet the instruc- 
tional and research needs of present programs, and to establish agreement 
as to appropriate levels of collecting for the future. Part II of this question- 
naire is designed to assist you in evaluating the holdings of the Libraries 
in the fields of your interest, and in presenting your recommendations for the 
future. 

The form which follows has been drawn up to enable you to present your 
evaluation and recommendations as concisely as possible, and the following 
instructions are included for your guidance. 

Subject Fields: Please be as specific as possible, and state both inclusions 
and exclusions. You may include as many subject fields as you desire. 

Example: Architecture: its history, philosophy 8c theory dealing with 
periods, localities, separate buildings, significant monuments, 8c individual 
architects (but not naval architecture, primitive architecture, or buildings 
to house animals). 

Degrees of Coverage: Five categories have been set up to describe various 
levels of collecting. Please indicate by the appropriate number your evalu- 
ation of the present strength of the collection in the subject you are describing, 
and by the same scale of numbers, please indicate the level which you believe 
would be reasonable and desirable for the future. 

1. A BASIC INFORMATION COLLECTION is one in a subject area which falls out- 
side the scope of the Libraries, yet within which readers may need minimum 
service to aid their immediate understanding or use of material which is 
properly within scope. Such a collection consists of a dictionary, encyclopedia, 
handbook, or texts, or a combination of these, in the minimum number which 
will serve the purpose. It is not sufficiently intensive to support any courses 
in the subject area involved. (Note that this type of collection may be present 
in various of the departmental libraries where a more intensive collection 
in the same subject area is located in another of the Libraries.) 

2. A WORKING COLLECTION is one which is adequate to determine the cur- 
rent knowledge of a subject in broad outline, and the most important his- 
torical aspects of the area. It consists of one or more dictionaries, an ency- 
clopedia, handbooks, yearbooks, a reasonable selection of monographs in 
the best editions, and several of the basic journals. Such a collection will 
support undergraduate courses in the subject. 

3. A GENERAL RESEARCH COLLECTION is one adequate for the needs of gradu- 
ate students of the subject, and includes the major portion of materials re- 
quired for dissertations and independent research. It includes dictionaries 
and encyclopedias, the most important handbooks, books, periodicals and 
journals, and other publications in the languages usually associated with the 
subject, and in the latest and best editions, as well as comprehensive bibliog- 
raphies, and indexing and abstracting journals. Some weeding of obsolescent 
material may take place. 

4. A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION is a General Research Collection having 
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all the material in the above category, plus a wider selection of books and 
periodicals having value for current research, and additional works for his- 
torical research in the subject, in all pertinent languages, though not neces- 
sarily in all editions, or in translation. Considerable documentary and original 
source material is included. Little or no weeding is undertaken. 

5. AN EXHAUSTIVE COLLECTION is one which endeavors, so far as is reasonably 
possible, to include everything written on the subject, in all languages of all 
time, in all editions and translations. Under the prevailing conditions of 
library finance and the proliferation of publishing throughout the world, 
the responsibilities of an exhaustive collection can be assumed only in the 
most exceptional circumstances. 

Languages: Please name the languages which should be included or ex- 
cluded in a desirable collecting policy for the future. To the extent possible, 
list the languages in the order of their importance in your field here in the 
University Libraries. In most cases, collecting in the English language is 
assumed. 

Country of Origin of Publications: Please specify the countries which should 
be included or excluded in the collecting policy for the future. Note that this 
refers to the country from which the publications emanate, and not the 
country as a subject. In most cases, collecting from the United States is 
assumed. 

Type of Material: This refers to the form in which the information appears, 
e.g., books, periodicals, annuals, yearbooks, memoirs, dissertations, maps, 
newspapers, manuscripts, government documents, research reports, pamphlets, 
clippings, etc. Please indicate your desires as to inclusion and exclusion 
particularly these types of materials which need not be acquired. 

In making these recommendations for future policy, please do not feel 
that you are committing yourself or the Libraries irrevocably. Such policies 
have in the past and will in the future change as the University changes. 

EVALUATION OF RESOURCES 
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Please note also that in individual instances involving particular titles, ex- 
ceptions may be made in any of the above categories. The aim is not an 
ironclad statement with no deviations, but rather some general agreement 
which may serve as guidance for both the faculty and the Libraries. 



SUBJECT AREAS 

ANTHROPOLOGY. The three faculty members responding in anthro- 
pology recommended that increases toward comprehensiveness are 
needed in such areas as linguistics, ethnology, American Indian lan- 
guages, and Southeast Asian anthropology. Practically all languages, 
including Oriental tongues and Indonesian, were suggested as being 
needed, particularly in grammatical and lexical materials. African ma- 
terials were also recommended, even though there is recognition of 
minimal course offerings in this field at the present time. 

ARCHITECTURE. The two faculty members who responded covered ap- 
proximately the same areas. Except for slight disagreements in the 
theory of planning and foreign practice of general planning, the col- 
lections are considered comprehensive in such fields as the history of 
planning and the history and theory of housing. The recommendations 
were for comprehensive collecting, moving from research collections in 
civic design and site planning; from working collections in American 
practice of general planning, planning administration, legislation, zon- 
ing and subdivision control, planning engineering, traffic, transporta- 
tion and transit, and American and foreign housing practice. A re- 
search collection is indicated for urban sociology, which is now rated 
as less than a basic information collection. A working collection is 
noted for land economics and real estate, now regarded as minimal. 
Improvement is suggested for urban renewal. Publications from the 
following countries are suggested: France, Great Britain, Germany, 
Scandinavian countries, Latin America, Italy, and Switzerland. Books, 
journals, paper-covered publications, and maps are among the mate- 
rials needed. 

ASTRONOMY. The single faculty member representing astronomy in- 
dicated that a research collection is available in astrophysics and should 
be continued at that level. Necessary for acquisition are books, cata- 
logs, observatory publications, periodicals (including some semi-popu- 
lar titles), and charts, such as the National Geographic Society sky 
survey. 

BOTANY. In such fields as general botany, cytology, and genetics, the 
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four faculty members from botany indicated that coverage was com- 
prehensive and should remain at that level. Improvements were sug- 
gested in such areas as plant physiology, biochemistry, fungi, plant 
chemistry, agricultural chemistry, and marine algae of the northeast 
coast of North America. Materials from all over the world, if of a 
scholarly nature, should be included. 

BUSINESS. Thirteen faculty members from Business furnished opin- 
ions on the collections. In such fields as accounting, transportation, 
business law, taxation, and business management, there was agreement 
that present holdings are at the general research level and should be 
retained at that point. Attention was called to other business collec- 
tions in New York City that are used by students and faculty members. 
In other fields, such as insurance and traffic management, the present 
holdings are considered at the working collection level, and recommen- 
dations indicated that they be kept there. Improvement was suggested 
for consumer market behavior, retailing, market research, and pricing. 
Improvement also was indicated for such fields as general administra- 
tion, human relations in business, and the modern corporation. One 
faculty member, writing of these three fields, stated: "I feel sure that 
there will be greatly increased interest in these fields during the next 
25 years. There are strong indications that professional business edu- 
cation will move its emphasis from functional fields (sales, finance, 
etc.) to these fields. If we are to play a leading role in this develop- 
ment we must have good library resources." These fields are predomi- 
nantly American in character, and foreign publications are limited. 

Business holdings should be correlated with those of economics, and 
there were observations on improving the collections of economic 
geography in the Far East and of progress in underdeveloped areas. 
Foreign, as well as American, publications were suggested. 

CHEMISTRY. Twelve faculty members reported on the field of chem- 
istry. In general chemistry, four of the faculty members regarded the 
present holdings as comprehensive, and felt they should be retained at 
that level. Three others regarded present collections at the general re- 
search level, and of these, two indicated that they might be retained at 
such a level. In organic chemistry and physical chemistry, there was a 
consensus that collections are comprehensive and should be held at that 
level. Except for Asiatic, African, and minor European countries, pub- 
lications from abroad are recommended as desirable. The faculty were 
divided in opinion regarding the acquisition of Chinese and Japanese 
materials. 
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CHINESE AND JAPANESE. The four faculty members responding for 
Chinese and Japanese indicated that the collections for most areas are 
comprehensive. Needed are improvements in Japanese sociology, eco- 
nomics, history, international relations, and linguistics, communism in 
East Asia, and South Asian and Indian history. In regard to Chinese 
history and literature, language materials needed include Chinese, Jap- 
anese, French, German, Russian, Korean, Tibetan, and Mongol. 

DRAMATIC ARTS. The single faculty member from the field of drama 
indicated that improvement is needed in the history and practice of 
broadcasting in television and radio, and in the history and practice 
of the motion picture. Research collections in both fields were sug- 
gested. Materials especially from the United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Russia were listed. In addition to printed materials, both 
recordings and films are needed. 

ECONOMICS. It is difficult to summarize the reports of the fourteen 
faculty members in economics, since there were so many subdivisions 
considered. The areas where it appears desirable to strengthen the col- 
lection are the following: economic history of "new" countries, such 
as New Zealand, those in Latin America, and Canada; public finance; 
taxation; budgeting; governmental departments; industrial organiza- 
tion excluding trade literature); medieval and Renaissance Latin trans- 
lations of Aristotle's works on moral philosophy (connected with the 
project on Medieval and Renaissance Latin Translations of Greek 
Classics) in preparation of studies on the influence of Aristotle's moral 
philosophy on economic thought. This last specification is an excellent 
example of the depth of collecting that a university library is led into 
by specific research projects. 

The faculty members in economics suggested that collections, from 
general research to comprehensive, be formed in other areas of inter- 
est, such as American economic history, quantitative economics, mone- 
tary economics, national income and wealth, statistics, and method- 
ology. 

Among the language groups to be excluded are Chinese, Serbo-Croa- 
tian, Indian, and Polish. Federal and state government publications, es- 
pecially United Nations materials, and census and other statistical 
compilations were indicated as necessary. Newspapers are needed for 
studies in public finance. 

ENGINEERING. The field of engineering was represented by 25 faculty 
members, divided as follows: civil (9), chemical (3), electrical (5), in- 
dustrial (2), mechanical (3), and mining (3). 
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In civil engineering, there was enough variation in evaluation o 
present resources to summarize the responses as suggesting moving 
toward general research or comprehensive collections in structures, ap- 
plied mechanics and mathematics, hydraulic and fluid mechanics (ex- 
cluding sanitary and marine engineering), and heat transfer. The com- 
mon European languages are needed, as is also Russian, and, if possi- 
ble, the latter in translation. Chinese and Japanese were recommended 
for exclusion. 

There was also a difference of opinion regarding the present status 
of chemical engineering, but all three faculty members regarded the 
goal as comprehensive. It was noted that materials in Russian were 
desirable. 

Appraisal of the present collections in electrical engineering indi- 
cated ranges from working to general research collections. Four of the 
five recommended working towards a comprehensive collection. Among 
the areas which were indicated as weak were military communications, 
information transmission, and industrial measurement and control. It 
was suggested that perhaps too much collecting was being done in 
power uses. Emphasis was placed on German, Russian, and French 
publications, although Italian and Scandinavian received some sup- 
port. Among the language materials indicated as not needed were 
Spanish, Chinese, and Japanese. 

Comprehensive collections were recommended for operations re- 
search (now a working collection) and for organization and manage- 
ment. It was pointed out by a faculty member in industrial engineer- 
ing that organization and management represented an interdiscipli- 
nary field that resulted in scattering of the materials in various libraries. 
Research reports, journals, and dissertations are considered important 
in the field of organization and management. Trade publications, 
small pamphlets, and advertising materials are not needed. Attention 
was called to the collecting and cataloging of much commercial mate- 
rial that might well be avoided. 

In mechanical engineering, one faculty member considered the col- 
lections "adequate" and recommended retention at that level, and an- 
other felt it should approach the comprehensive level. A third faculty 
member saw the collection on kinematics and mechanisms as poor 
and in need of considerable attention in so far as books, journals, and 
dissertations were concerned. Among the languages for the general 
field of mechanical engineering, attention was called to German, 
French, Russian, Scandinavian, and Italian for machine design, but not 
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Scandinavian for metal working. Manuals and trade school publica- 
tions should be avoided. Russian, German, and English were consid- 
ered the basic languages for kinematics and mechanisms. 

Three faculty members commented on the present coverage in vari- 
ous areas of mining. In physical metallurgy, the holdings were consid- 
ered at the general research level in English and German, with a 
working collection in French. Materials are nil in Russian. It was 
recommended that the English, French, and German collections be 
comprehensive and that a general research collection be developed for 
Russian works. Primary materials are books and journals in the field. 

General research collections are available, according to the faculty, 
for mining methods and sampling and statistics, and a working collec- 
tion is now held in explosives. General research collections are needed 
in all three, with emphasis on American, Canadian, English, French, 
German, South African, and Australian publications. The major ma- 
terials are books, journals, handbooks, and government publications. 

In mining exploration, there is a suggestion to move from a working 
collection to a level between general research and comprehensive. Simi- 
lar collections are needed in mineral economics. In addition to mate- 
rials in the languages specified above for other areas in mining, Russian 
materials were also suggested as desirable. Especially needed are trans- 
actions of mining engineering societies, journals, important textbooks, 
and reports on international conferences. When possible to obtain, 
English translations of foreign international conferences should be ac- 
quired. 

ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. Thirteen questionnaires were 
received from members of the English faculty. Among the weaker spots 
needing attention are colonial American literature and various as- 
pects of speech (sounds, rhetoric, oral interpretation). Recommended 
also were collections of recordings in music and poetry, with proper 
quarters and staff. 

Suggested among other areas which need improvement were medi- 
eval and Renaissance materials of England, and English literature in 
general. British igth-century periodicals and fiction were reported as 
inadequate. Attention was called to the use of microreproductions in 
the field of English and American literature, but the suggestion was 
made that the Libraries not discontinue acquiring originals when pos- 
sible. 

FINE ARTS AND ARCHAEOLOGY. Five faculty members reported for Fine 
Arts. Suggestions for improvement involved such areas as Greek and 
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Roman sculpture, Greek vases, and excavation reports, all aspects o 
the history of art, and primitive art (including architecture, ethnology 
of Oceania and Africa, and archaeology). In most of the areas of the 
fine arts, the faculty members indicated that the Libraries had com- 
prehensive collections which should be maintained. To be excluded 
were translations, unless there were good reasons for such additions. 

FRENCH. Among the areas needing improvement suggested by the 
seven faculty members in French were French literature of the i7th 
century (except Old French, which is adequate), original and critical 
works of major writers in variant editions, recent works on phonetics 
and stylistics, and i6th- and igth-century poetry. Emphasis also was 
placed on periodicals, reviews, books, dissertations, and newspapers of 
the soth century. 

GEOLOGY. Eleven faculty members from geology, including three 
from the Lamont Geological Observatory, indicated that some im- 
provement was necessary for the collections. In the general field of 
geology, most ratings of the collections indicated that they were at the 
comprehensive level, with suggestions that they be continued at that 
level. There was some difference of opinion regarding the level of 
collecting for the future. Improvement was suggested for such fields as 
geophysics and geochemistry at Lamont, especially in connection with 
such materials as journals and foreign books, including Russian trans- 
lations. Most foreign materials are to be sought. Maintenance of the 
present level of comprehensive collecting was indicated for mineralogy 
and geotectonics, and at the research level for field methods and theo- 
retical mechanics. 

GERMANIC LANGUAGES. The eight members of the department differed 
in their evaluation of the present holdings in German. Their remarks, 
however, suggest that present collections are of a general research 
level or better and that the future approach should be in the direction 
of comprehensiveness. Materials in French, German, Scandinavian, 
Dutch, Russian, and Latin were recommended. Non-European mate- 
rials are not needed. Emphasis was placed on books, journals, disserta- 
tions, series, and maps. 

Some of the disagreement of the faculty members resulted from the 
opinions that manuscripts are essential to comprehensive coverage in 
medieval German literature. Some believed that a large manuscript 
acquisition program was clearly impracticable. 

The evaluations on Austrian literature followed the pattern for 
German. Present coverage was rated as general research; comprehen- 
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siveness was considered appropriate. More periodicals are needed in 
the collections, and all critical monographs dealing with Austrian lit- 
erature are considered necessary. 

The professor of Dutch and Belgian studies observed that Colum- 
bia should be the most eminent library specializing in the field, since 
the University has the only endowed professorship in the subject. At 
present, collecting has been limited to publications originating in the 
Low Countries. 

Similarly, the professor in Scandinavian noted that collections are 
now at the working level and should be at the general research level. 
However, a limitation was suggested in regard to country of origin; 
that is, publications on Sweden should come from Sweden, on Norway 
from Norway, etc. Materials in history and politics, now at a working 
level, should be at the general research level, and in art, now at the 
basic information level, should be at the working level. 

GREEK AND LATIN. Five of the six faculty members who reported rated 
the present collections in Greek and Latin literature, philology, and 
history as comprehensive and recommended retention at that level. 
The other member considered the collections at the general research 
level. Paleography was regarded as comprehensive; Greek and Latin 
influence on modern culture was recommended for the general re- 
search level. More collecting was proposed for published catalogs of 
manuscripts in classical languages. 

Among' the languages considered for possible exclusion were Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Hungarian, Finnish, and Slavic. Attention was also 
called to the possibility of limiting collecting of paleographic manu- 
scripts, school texts other than French, German, Italian, and English, 
translations into most other languages except English, and unscholarly 
works. 

HEALTH EDUCATION. Coverage of health education, as indicated by 
the three faculty members who responded, is for course work and is 
considered adequate. Materials, limited to those in English, include 
books, pamphlets, and government documents. 

HISTORY. Questionnaires were received from seven faculty members 
in American history, four in European, two in Latin American, two in 
Russian, and four from various other divisions. 

In American history, general coverage was rated as comprehensive. 
The period from 1865 to the present was considered at a general re- 
search level, and suggestions were made that it be comprehensive. The 
expenditures from the Bancroft Fund are gradually making the Amer- 
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ican history collections at Columbia among the strongest in the coun- 
try. Improvement was suggested for social, economic, and intellectual 
history. Cooperative programs, as well as the use of microreproduc- 
tions, were suggested. There was difference of opinion in regard to the 
collection of original manuscripts. 

Improvements were needed in acquisitions in British, East Central 
European, French, and Austrian history. European economic history 
was indicated also as an area needing improvement. Modern Belgian 
and Italian history was considered satisfactory at a general research 
level, and Canadian history at a working level. 

Evaluation of the Latin American history collection by one faculty 
member sets it at the working level. The other recommends that Co- 
lumbia should collect exhaustively in this field, in view of the Uni- 
versity's position as "the leading centre in International Studies/' 

Greek and Roman history are appraised as comprehensive, but im- 
provement is needed in Near Eastern history (now at a working level) 
and Pakistan (not even at a basic level). Attention was called to the 
further development of materials in Renaissance philosophy. In this 
latter field, microfilming was designated as a proper medium. 

Practically all aspects of Russian history for the period up to 1916 
and for the Soviet period from 1917 to the present are considered at a 
research level (literature at a comprehensive level), according to the 
single faculty member who responded to the questionnaire in extraor- 
dinary detail. The fields include history, economics, government, law, 
foreign relations, literature, political theory, philosophy, and religion. 
Scientific materials are rated at a research level and should be retained 
at that point. The international communist movement needs to be 
brought up to the comprehensive level. The faculty member com- 
mented on this aspect as follows: "To measure the international Com- 
munist influence it will be necessary to purchase a considerable amount 
of material in all languages and from all countries on all Soviet sub- 
jects." Needed for all fields are translations of Russian materials, unless 
the originals are available. Pre-university textbooks should be ac- 
quired, unless Teachers College can be persuaded to collect such ma- 
terials. 

Another faculty member pointed out that while Russian history 
was comprehensive, this was not true of the history of other Slavic 
countries; improvement in collecting this material was recommended. 

ITALIAN. A questionnaire from a single member of the Italian De- 
partment indicated that coverage should be comprehensive. Collecting 
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should include materials about Italian culture in various European 
languages. In reference to the Paterno Collection, another faculty 
member indicated that the coverage in Italian literature and history 
is of a general research level and should be retained at that level. 

JOURNALISM. A single faculty member estimated present coverage as 
general, and proposed that it be on a research level. Unless foreign 
materials deal with United States journalism, they should be excluded. 
Materials are desirable from England, Canada, and Australia. 

LAW. Questionnaires were received from twelve of the law faculty. 
A general research cellection was indicated for United States municipal 
laws, charters, and ordinances (now much less than a basic collection). 
Comprehensive collections are needed for evidence, civil procedure, 
criminal law, conflict of laws, contracts, constitutional law, law of land, 
law of succession, and law of trusts. Continued comprehensive collect- 
ing is wanted in international law, and improvement in acquisitions 
is needed for general legislation, philosophy of law, and international 
economic law. 

Comprehensive collections in foreign law were designated for France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Argentina, Brazil (general for other Latin 
American countries), East Central Europe (now a working collection), 
British Commonwealth (now at a general research level), and Africa 
(now a basic collection). Primitive law, now at a working level, should 
be collected comprehensively, Roman law should be continued on an 
exhaustive level, and European legal history should be collected at a 
general research level. In view of the increasing numbers of students 
from all countries, it was suggested that all languages be represented 
in the collections. Ephemeral pamphlets, clippings, and propaganda 
are to be excluded. 

LIBRARY SERVICE. Eleven faculty members returned questionnaires 
in the field of library service. In many areas the collections are compre- 
hensive and should be continued at that level. Areas which appear to 
be in need of improvement include rare book bibliography and com- 
munications. It was observed that examples of standard reference 
works should be considered expendable and paid for from the in- 
structional budget to allow more duplicate copies for circulation. Be- 
cause librarianship goes into all fields of knowledge, the question of 
materials in other areas is a constant problem. The suggestion is made 
that the Library School Library have basic materials in the humanities 
and social sciences. There is no effort to resolve this problem at this 
time, but it warrants the attention of the library administration. 
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LINGUISTICS. The five faculty members who reported on this field 
felt that the present collections in Sanskrit and Indie philology were 
comprehensive and should be retained at that level. Materials from 
Spain, Africa, and Latin America are not considered desirable. Atten- 
tion was also called to the need to exclude "crank" treatises on weird 
philosophies, most of the elementary grammars, and manuscripts. 

The single faculty member reporting on Yiddish indicated that the 
present collections were at the general research level and should ap- 
proach the comprehensive. Practically all materials should be col- 
lected, with the exception of newspapers. 

General linguistics, as of now, is regarded as comprehensive and 
should be kept at that level. It includes theory and philosophy of lan- 
guage, phonetics, and the history of linguistics. More attention must 
be paid to political aspects of language and to the development of new, 
standardized languages. 

Improvements were suggested for Celtic, now at a general research 
level, and in Altaic, Osman Turkish, Uralic, and Slavic philology. In 
Indo-European and classical philology the estimate is comprehensive 
with "occasional lapses" and should be maintained comprehensively. 
Materials available are usually in the European languages. 

MATHEMATICS. The six faculty members who responded on mathe- 
matics differed in their estimate of the present level of collecting. How- 
ever, the attitude for the future appears to be towards the comprehen- 
sive, or, at least, reaching the general research level. Since mathematics 
is international, all languages should be included. Mention was made 
of the present general research level of applied mathematics, which 
might well be collected on a comprehensive level. Retention of the 
comprehensive collection on statistical applications to engineering was 
also recommended. 

The Libraries have been conscious during the last several years of 
the need to give special attention to building up the mathematics col- 
lections, particularly after the removal of the library of the American 
Mathematical Society, the presence of which had influenced Colum- 
bia's collecting policy. Essentially all the items lost to Columbia with 
the sale of the Society's library have now been replaced. 

MEDICINE. Sixty-five faculty members from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons responded in the evaluation of resources in medicine and 
related fields. So many specialties were represented in the comments 
that it seems advisable to present a summary of the appraisals. On the 
basis of the tabulations there appears to be a common estimate that the 
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medical collections are reasonably adequate at about a general re- 
search to a comprehensive level. For the future, the tendency is to 
suggest coverage be improved to a comprehensive level. Fields in which 
there was variation from the above opinion are as follows: (i) psychia- 
try, which could be kept at a working level, leaving responsibility to 
the New York State Institute of Psychiatry; (2) tropical medicine, 
which should be a general research collection rather than a working 
collection; (3) orthopedic surgery, indicated as a working collection 
and proposed as a general research collection by one faculty member, 
and evaluated as an exhaustive collection at present by another; (4) 
the history of medicine, considered as a basic information collection 
which should be a general research collection; (5) dentistry for chil- 
dren, to be retained as a working collection; (6) nursing, now a work- 
ing collection, which should be a general research collection; (7) in- 
ternal medicine, where there was some disagreement as to the present 
status, but it was proposed that in the future this subject should go 
from general research to comprehensive; (8) physics, (even though there 
is a Physics Library) in which is needed such materials as electronics, 
cosmic radiation, astronomy, nucleonics, cybernetics, physical chemis- 
try, and biochemistry; and (9) radiology, in which there was some dis- 
agreement as to the present status, but the pattern of suggestion is to 
make it general research to comprehensive. 

Emphasis on Scandinavian languages is strikingly more frequent in 
medicine than in other subject questionnaires. In hospital administra- 
tion, Swedish and English are called for, and other languages excluded. 
Conventional languages, including Russian, are mentioned frequently. 
In regard to form of materials, no significant exclusions are agreed 
upon, although in hospital administration it was indicated that 
memoirs, manuscripts, and clippings are not needed. 

MUSIC. There was general agreement among the four faculty mem- 
bers as to the need for improvement of the following fields: folk, prim- 
itive, and Oriental music, the theory of music, and scores. The faculty 
regarded the collections in music history, musicology (including com- 
parative musicology), and ethnic-music studies as comprehensive and 
felt these should be kept to that level. Slavic and Scandinavian music 
were not considered essential, but translations from Chinese, Japanese, 
and Hungarian were regarded as desirable. The major European 
countries and Latin American countries should be represented. 

According to one faculty member, 
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"the record collection is quite good, but in many cases, various readings of 
the same work are desirable. Various series of historical surveys of music, 
on records, must be continued. Coverage of major composers should be as 
complete as possible, in some cases more so than the present. Many minor 
composers should be represented for historic studies. Certain areas need 
strengthening, either from currently available sources, or as new records 
become available, as follows: (i) lyth and i8th century operas; (2) xyth and 
i8th century sacred choral music; (3) i5th and i6th century sacred and secular 
vocal music, and (4) organ music, i5th~i8th centuries. In some cases, the 
recording on hand was the first of the composition available; subsequently 
new versions have been released that are superior in performance or engi- 
neering, but cannot be acquired because of budget limitations, and the fact 
that the title is already in the collection. This should be corrected." 

PHILOSOPHY. In such areas as mathematical logic, philosophy of sci- 
ence, history of philosophy, Russian philosophy, and American philos- 
ophy, according to the five faculty members evaluating the resources, 
Columbia has comprehensive collections, and should continue to col- 
lect on that basis. Improvement is needed in logic and method, history 
of religion, recent western philosophy, and recent non-western philos- 
ophy. A general research collection was designated for philosophy of 
religion. Materials are wanted from all western countries, as well as 
Greek, Latin, Russian, and Polish. 

In recent western philosophy, it was observed that in the works of 
and about Dewey, Santayana, Woodbridge, and other philosophers, 
Columbia should be exhaustive rather than comprehensive as at pres- 
ent. 

In the field of religion, attention should be called to the overlapping 
with the Union Theological Seminary and the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. In this field there would seem to be serious doubts about 
extensive collecting by Columbia. 

PHYSICS. Of the seven faculty members who responded on physics, 
only one indicated that coverage was comprehensive. Three did not 
suggest future levels of collecting, but three others recommended com- 
prehensive acquisitions. Among the language materials to be included 
are Russian and Japanese. Suggestions concerning materials to be col- 
lected include all reports of a basic nature, research reports from major 
laboratories (now said to be lacking), journals for the past 20 years, 
current monographs, and translations of Russian and Japanese mate- 
rials. 

PSYCHOLOGY. From the nine faculty members in psychology, the pres- 
ent estimate of resources ranged between a general research collection 
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and a comprehensive one. One faculty member said that it tended to 
become exhaustive if the resources of Teachers College and the New 
York State Institute of Psychiatry were also taken into consideration. 
The suggestion was made that future efforts should be towards keep- 
ing the collections comprehensive, with two of the faculty recommend- 
ing exhaustive acquisitions. It is unlikely that the Psychology Library 
itself would do any exhaustive collecting, but it might be approaching 
exhaustive collecting in relation to the other libraries in the Columbia 
orbit. Among the languages to be covered well are French, German, 
and Russian, with materials selected from China, Japan, and Canada. 
There is no interest in collecting textbooks, manuscripts, and popular, 
nonacademic titles. Selection is necessary in research reports. 

PUBLIC LAW AND GOVERNMENT. Nine faculty members from public 
law and government indicated that adequate collections (comprehen- 
sive) existed in international relations, international organizations, 
politics, American government, public administration, and the history 
of political thought. Improvements are needed in colonial administra- 
tion (Africa and Southeast Asia), Russian politics and law, South Euro- 
pean politics and law (satellite countries), and Russian studies in the 
social sciences. Secondary works, newspapers, clippings, and ephemera 
should be excluded. 

SLAVIC LANGUAGES. Three faculty members reported on Slavic lan- 
guages and indicated that present holdings in Russian are comprehen- 
sive and should be kept at that level. Improvement is needed in such 
fields as Czech and Slovak, Old Russian, and Russian folk literature. 
Additional materials are required for Baltic countries and for the 
Hungarian, Rumanian, and Finnish collections. It was suggested that 
these be geared to the general research level. Practically all types of 
materials were suggested. 

Among the new fields in which the collections need improvement 
is that of Ukrainian literature. It was noted that desirable publications 
are those of emigres and displaced scholars in the original languages, as 
well as prerevolutionary publications, other than Soviet-edited, and 
Russian translations. 

SOCIOLOGY. The four faculty members from the field of sociology in- 
dicated that improvement is needed in such areas as sociology and the 
family, religion, and the professions. Historical sociology was indicated 
as becoming more important for the future. A professor of rural soci- 
ology indicates that the collections of the Libraries are so poor in this 
field, especially in connection with sociology sections of experiment 
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station and census reports, that he has had to collect his own materials 
for use by students. 

SPANISH. Three faculty members in Spanish recommended general 
improvement in all aspects of collecting igth- and 20th-century Span- 
ish, Spanish American, Brazilian, Portuguese, and Catalan literature. 
Note was made of the need to obtain materials about Spanish litera- 
ture printed not only in Spanish, but in English, French, Italian, Por- 
tuguese, German, Catalan, Russian, and Arabic. In addition to books 
and periodicals, newspapers, literary supplements, dissertations, pam- 
phlets, and other materials were recommended. 

ZOOLOGY. Present coverage in zoology, as indicated by five faculty 
responses, is comprehensive. Improvements are suggested for such areas 
as biology and genetics. It was indicated that Russian materials may 
be needed in the future. 



Appendix III. Interview Schedule for Deans, 
Directors, and Other Executive Officers 



President's Committee on the Educational Future of the University 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

Columbia University, in the next decade or so, will continue to find 
itself considering the problems of possible changes in enrollment, 
curricula, and research programs anticipated by many academic de- 
partments. Preparation for such changes is a major undertaking, and 
requires the most considered planning by all concerned in order to 
share responsibility constructively in the educational aspects of these 
problems at Columbia. 

May we have your suggestions as to how the University Libraries, 
which are a major support of the educational process, may most ef- 
fectively perform their services? Our hope is that your observations on 
the items below may take into account the Libraries' responsibilities 
in connection with both present and future problems. 

Where appropriate, please distinguish between an individual de- 
partmental or school library and the library system as a whole. 

A. Problems in enrollment affecting library service: 
i. Changes in size and character of student body 

a. Proportion of resident to commuting students 

b. Part-time students (including evening students) 

c. Foreign students 

B. Changes in the faculty affecting library service: 

1. Will the faculty increase or decrease in size? How much? 

2. Changes in distribution of faculty by type of activity instruc- 
tional, research, clinical, etc. 
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3. Number and utilization of fellows, teaching assistants, and re- 
search assistants 

C. Changes in curriculum and research programs: 

1. Course structure: new courses, dropping of courses (relations to 
library acquisitional policies); changes in methods of instruc- 
tion 

2. Kinds of problems being studied, in relation to library resources 
and facilities (question of permanence of parts of collections) 

3. Doctoral and postdoctoral research 

a. Are these being sponsored with due consideration to libraries' 
resources to support them? 

4. Governmental contracts: What sort of library support is given 
in budgets for contracts? 

5. Other contractual relationships which exist: with foundations, 
corporations, etc. 

D. Relation of unit to library program: Responsibility of the executive 

officer for acquisitions, budget, key personnel: 

1. Departmental library committee: What precisely does it do? 

2. Individual faculty member action 

3. Departmental librarian in sole charge of library acquisitional 
program 

4. Does your department purchase any books or other library mate- 
rials out of department funds? If yes, what kind(s) of materials? 

5. When gifts of books, journals, etc., are received directly by your 
department, are they sent for cataloging to the Butler Library or 
to your departmental libarary? 

E. Need for special (departmental) library resources, quarters, serv- 

ices: 

1. Levels of collecting (How deeply should departmental collections 

go?) 

2. Relation to other departments: How much duplication of li- 
brary resources is necessary because of distance between units, 
interrelation of fields (e.g., courses in public law and govern- 
ment, which rely for materials on both Burgess and Interna- 
tional Law Libraries), etc.? 

3. Place of departmental library in the library system 

a. How widespread should be the system of departmental li- 
braries? 

b. Are there any possible consolidations which occur to you? 

4. Laboratory collections needed (a laboratory collection usually 
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being duplicate material needed immediately for implementa- 
tion of research projects) 

F. Courses in the use of the libraries 

i. Courses in general library use which are offered: undergraduate 
programs 

2. Relation of undergraduate instruction to orientation by library 
personnel 

3. Special courses in the literature of the field given in graduate 
departments 

G. Cooperation 

1. Attitude of unit toward the elimination of duplicate collections 
in departments with overlapping interests 

2. Attitude toward absence of collections in Columbia Corporation 
Libraries of materials being acquired by affiliated institutions 
(e.g., Teachers College, Barnard, etc.) 

3. Point at which University abstains from collecting in certain 
fields covered by other libraries in New York metropolitan area 

4. Point at which the University abstains from collecting materials 
which are acquired exhaustively by other institutions in the 
nation (e.g., The Farmington Plan is designated to make certain 
the placement of at least one copy of every research title pub- 
lished in foreign countries in some American library.) 

5. Opinion as to the advantages and disadvantages of Columbia 
University Libraries becoming part of a storage or interlibrary 
center for the region located off-campus (e.g., Northeast region, 
Middle Atlantic region) 

H. Collecting Policy for Future Programs 

1. Responsibility of the library staff for collecting materials in fields 
not now directly (or indirectly) covered by courses and research 
under way at present (e.g., Should libraries collect Africana to 
any great extent, in the anticipation of the possibility that an 
African Institute might be created in the future?) 

2. Responsibility of the library staff in furnishing information on 
library resources to departments of the University when these 
departments are considering the establishment of new courses, 
institutes, research programs, etc. 

3. Responsibility of executive officer for implementation of future 
acquisition programs 

4. Responsibility of the faculty members for future acquisition pro- 
grams 
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5. Do you see any reason to be disturbed by the fact that from time 
to time the Libraries, upon the departure of a particular faculty 
member, find themselves in possession of library materials ac- 
quired for and used only or principally by that person, and for 
which no future utility can realistically be anticipated? 
I. Library Program 

1. Do you have any specific suggestions for the development of the 
Library (ies) in the following areas: 

a. Resources 

b. Quarters 

c. Personnel 

d. Services? (e.g., responsibility of library staff to provide bibli- 
ographic service to faculty members in their fields of research or 
course work) 

2. Are the conditions in any of the above areas at present such that 
some curtailment might be considered in view of the program 
you anticipate for the future? Please specify in what ways. 

J. Special Problems 

Most of the items listed in the above sections concern matters of 
interest to all departments. Are there special problems arising 
from the different kinds of materials necessary for your students 
and faculty members (e.g., clippings in the Journalism Library, 
corporation reports in the Business Library, trade catalogs in 
the Engineering Library, etc.)? In what ways may the libraries 
improve their handling or servicing of these materials? 

K. Please make any suggestions about the Libraries not covered by any 
item in the above categories. 



Appendix IV, Questionnaire to Faculty 
Members 



FACULTY 

Name 
Title 



Department 
Field (s) of . 
Specialization 



President's Committee on the Educational Future of the University 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

Columbia University, in the next decade or so, will continue to find 
itself considering the problems of changes in enrollment, curricula, and 
research programs anticipated by many academic departments. Prepa- 
ration for such changes is a major undertaking, and requires the most 
considered planning by all concerned in order to share responsibility 
constructively in the educational aspects of these problems at Colum- 
bia. 

At the request of the Director of Libraries, the Subcommittee on the 
University Libraries has been created as a part of the study of Colum- 
bia being undertaken by the President's Committee on the Educational 
Future of the University. It is anticipated that the results of the Sub- 
committee's study will provide a basis for planning for the Columbia 
Libraries for the future. 

May we have your suggestions as to how the University Libraries, as 
a major support of the educational process, may most effectively per- 
form their services? Our hope is that your observations on the items 
below may take into account the Libraries' responsibilities in connec- 
tion with both present and future problems. 
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Where appropriate, please distinguish between an individual de- 
partmental or school library and the library system as a whole. Please 
feel free to extend your comments on the back of these pages, if you 
so desire. Should you have any questions regarding the interpretation 
of the questionnaire, please call Prof. Tauber or Mr. Cook at Univer- 
sity 5-4000, Extension 666. If you would like a duplicate copy of the 
questionnaire for your files, one may be obtained from the Subcom- 
mittee. 

Please return the completed questionnaire to the Subcommittee on 
the University Libraries, Room 611 Butler Library, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N.Y., by or before November 21, 1956. A self-ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed for your convenience. Because of the 
limited time available for the study, it will not be possible for the Sub- 
committee to send you a follow-up letter as a reminder. 

The questionnaire is to be returned by or before November 21. 

Subcommittee on the University Libraries 

Part I 
A. FACULTY USE OF THE LIBRARIES. 

1. With what approximate frequency do you use the resources of the 
University Libraries? (Please check one.) 

_ Daily _ Monthly 

_ Three times weekly _ Less than twice a semester 

_ Weekly _ Never 

_ Every two weeks 

2. Is this use of the Libraries primarily (Please check one.) 
_ by yourself personally? 

_ by telephone? 

_ through a secretary, or a research or other assistant? 

3. Which of the University Libraries do you use? (Please list in the order 
of estimated frequency of use.) 

(a) _ (d) _ 

(b) _ (e) _ 



4. Do you consider the dispersal of the Columbia Libraries a handicap in 
your use of their resources? 

_ Yes _ No 

If so, what suggestions would you have for improving this situation in 

the future? 

5. Are you satisfied with the faculty borrowing regulations in effect in 
the Libraries? 

_ Yes _ No 

If not, please indicate in what ways you feel these might be improved: 
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6. Do afternoon and evening classes affect your use of the Libraries? 
Yes No 

If so, please indicate in what particular ways: 

7. Do you use, with any degree of frequency, other libraries in New York 
City (or elsewhere)? 

Yes No 



If so, please indicate: 
Libraries Used Frequency of Use For What Purposes? 



B. INSTRUCTIONAL AND STUDENT USE OF THE LIBRARIES. 

1. Which of the University Libraries do you normally expect your stu- 
dents to use? (Please list in the order of estimated frequency of use.) 

(a) (d) 

(b) (e) 

(c) (f) 

2. Have your students complained to you of inadequacies in seating, 
lighting, other physical facilities, or library services? 

Yes No 

If so, please indicate what these complaints have been: 

3. Do you expect to have library materials available at hand in your 
laboratory or classroom as instructional "exhibits" in your teaching? 
Yes No 

If so, please indicate the type(s) of material involved, and the fre- 
quency with which this kind of use usually occurs, or would be desirable 
in the future. 

4. Do you believe that all the library materials relating to your courses 
should be in one place? 

Yes No 

If so, please indicate how this might be done where it is not now the 
case: 

5. Are you satisfied with the present system of handling "reserved" and 
assigned readings (e.g., Are enough copies available? Are the required 
materials ordered promptly?)? 

Yes No 

If not, what improvements would you suggest? 

6. Do you frequently find it necessary to lend to students materials from 
your office which are from the University Libraries? 

Yes No 

If so, please indicate the kind(s) of material involved, the frequency 
with which this occurs, and the reasons this is necessary (e.g., too few 
copies in the Libraries): 
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7. What procedures do you believe might be necessary to provide addi- 
tional materials if there should be an increase in the number of stu- 
dents in your courses? 

8. Do you feel obliged to restrict any assignments because of any in- 
adequacy in the University Libraries (e.g., too few copies, unavailable 
materials, etc.)? 

Yes No 

If so, please indicate the reasons why this occurs: 

9. How do you go about evaluating needed library materials before ap- 
proving topics for doctoral dissertations and research? 

10. Do you expect your students to use other library resources in New 
York City (or elsewhere) in addition to or instead of the Columbia 
collections? 

Yes No 

If so, please indicate: 
Level of Study: 
Doctoral Master's Undergraduate 



Libraries Used Frequency of Use For What Purposes? 



11. Do you feel that this student use (if any) of libraries other than 
Columbia is desirable from an educational and/or research point of 
view? 

Yes No 

Please comment: 

12. Should members of the library staff have any responsibility in de- 
veloping the personal, non-curricular reading habits of students? 
Yes No 

If so, in what ways might this be done? 

13. What is your opinion as to the value of the Libraries* developing 
house (dormitory) libraries for students? (Please check one.) 
Essential Desirable 

Needed Not needed 

If you believe that this type of library should be established, what 
types of materials should be in these collections (e.g., additional copies 
of reserved readings, extra-curricular reading, etc.)? 

14. Do you believe that the undergraduate students would benefit edu- 
cationally if there were at Columbia a separate library building for 
all undergraduates similar to the Lamont Library at Harvard? 
Yes No 

Please comment: 
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15. Do you anticipate any changes or developments in your teaching 
methods which would affect students' use of the Libraries? 

Yes No 

If so, please explain in what ways: 

C. INSTRUCTIONAL AND RESEARCH PLANNING. 

1. What, if any, new programs of instruction are you planning which 
will involve library 

Resources? 

Facilities? 

Services? 

2. Are you currently engaged in any research at Columbia which is 
hampered by any lack of library resources, services or facilities? 
Yes No 

If so, please specify in what ways: 

3. Would any of your projected research be hampered by any lack of 
library resources, services or facilities (assuming, of course, that the 
Libraries would be continuing their program substantially as at 
present)? 

Yes No 

If so, please specify in what ways: 

4. Should research projects supported by outside agencies make specific 
provision for library support for the University in so far as special or 
additional facilities may be needed? 

__Yes No 

Please comment: 

5. Do you in any way include provision for library support in proposals 
for research grants? 

Yes If so, in what ways? 

No If not, why is this not feasible? 

D. RESOURCES (See also PART II of this questionnaire.) 

1. To what extent have the resources and facilities of the University 
Libraries affected your decision Indicate by numbers: 
To join the Columbia faculty? i greatly 

To remain with Columbia? 2 considerably 

3 moderately 
4 scarcely 
5 not at all 

2. Do you believe that the University Libraries should acquire every- 
thing needed for library support of your individual research? 
Yes No 

If not, at what point may the Libraries abstain from collecting when 
these needed resources are available elsewhere (e.g., other libraries 
in the New York metropolitan area, interlibrary loan, etc.)? 
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3. To what extent do you rely on your personal library rather than on 
the collections of the Libraries? (Please check one.) 

Greatly Moderately Not at all 

Considerably Scarcely 

4. Do you recommend titles for acquisition by the Libraries? 

Yes If so, please give the approximate number of titles 

annually: 

No If not, please comment on the reasons why: 

5. To whom do you make these recommendations? (Please check as many 
as are appropriate.) 

Library representative in your department 

Departmental librarian 

Central acquisitions department of the Libraries 

Other (Please specify: 

6. Has the arrangement just mentioned in D5 been satisfactory? 
Yes No 

If not, please comment on the disadvantages: 

7. Have the Libraries usually been able to secure the materials you have 
requested? 

Yes No 

If not, please indicate how often this occurs, and the type(s) of 
material (or actual titles) involved: 

8. What should be the responsibility of the University Libraries to collect 
materials in fields not now directly (or indirectly) covered by courses 
and research under way at present (e.g., Should the Libraries collect 
Africana to any great extent, in anticipation of the possibility that 
an African Institute might be created in the future?)? 

9. What should be the responsibility of the staff of the Libraries in 
furnishing information on library resources to the faculty when the 
latter are considering the establishment of new courses, research pro- 
grams, etc.? 

10. Do you see any reason to be disturbed by the fact that from time to 
time the Libraries, upon the departure of a particular faculty member, 
find themselves in possession of library materials acquired for and 
used only or principally by that person, and for which no future 
utility can realistically be anticipated? 

Yes No 

Please comment: 

11. What suggestions would you make as to ways in which the various 
members of the faculty might assist the staff of the Libraries in weeding 
obsolete materials from the collections? 

12. For what types of materials in your field do (and would) you find 
microreproductions (e.g., microfilm, microcards, etc.) most useful and 
desirable? (Please check as many items as are appropriate.) 

Deteriorating materials 
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Dissertations and other items which, are being published orig- 
inally on film or cards 

Expensive materials which can be acquired in microrepro- 

duction at greatly reduced cost 

Materials which are bulky and for which there is little space 

Older materials which are little used 

Other (Please specify: 

13. Do you have any suggestions for facilitating the use of microrepro- 
ductions in the University Libraries? 

14. In order to help to relieve pressure for additional space, it has been 
suggested that the Libraries might participate in an interlibrary center 
or create a "storage" library of their own. In such a scheme, little- 
used materials would be removed from the active collections; these 
materials would remain available to the faculty and to students, al- 
though with some delay. What would your opinion be as to the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of such a proposal as applied to your 
particular field? 

E. SERVICES. 

1. What improvements would you suggest which might be made in the 
catalogs in the Libraries? 

2. What suggestions would you have for the reclassification of any portion 
of the collections? 

3. Among the University Libraries, the degree of access to the stacks 
varies considerably, from complete restriction in the Special Collec- 
tions to completely open access in libraries such as College. Please 
comment on what you believe to be the advantages (e.g., educational) 
and disadvantages (e.g., more rapid deterioration, misplacement) of 
stack access, and the degree to which the University Libraries should 
grant access in the future: 

4. Please indicate the degree to which you believe the University Libraries 
should assume responsibility for the services listed below. Please 
weight the items as follows: i essential 3 desirable 

2 needed 4 needed 

Abstracting of items for faculty use 

Direct distribution to you of bibliographical items and notes 

in your field 

Exhibits in relation to specific courses 

Indexing (of periodicals received in the Libraries) 

Interlibrary loan service without charge 

Mail service during vacations, sabbaticals, etc. 

Preparation of bibliographies and booklists 

Translations (of materials in the Libraries) 

Other (Please specify: 

5. Which of the services just mentioned in 4 do you believe might be 
offered upon payment of a fee? 
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6. In view of the pressures from faculty and students in residence, to 
what extent do you believe that the University Libraries should be 
available to Columbia alumni? (Please check as many as are appro- 
priate,) 

Not at all 

Reference service (i.e., use in the Libraries) only, with payment 

of a fee 
Reference service (i.e., use in the Libraries) only, without 

payment of a fee 
Full use (including borrowing privileges), with payment of 

a fee 
Full use (including borrowing privileges), without payment of 

a fee 
Other (Please specify: 

F. PERSONNEL OF THE LIBRARIES. 

1. What observations would you make on the qualifications and per- 
formance of the personnel of the Libraries? To the extent feasible, 
please distinguish between professional librarians and student and 
other assistants. 

2. Do you find it a handicap that professional librarians are not available 
during all the hours which the Libraries are open? 

Yes No 

If so, please indicate in what ways: 

3. Do you believe that the University Libraries are overstaffed at present? 
Yes No 

If so, please indicate specific instances where this may be the case: 

G. MISCELLANEOUS. 

i. Most of the items in the above sections concern matters of interest to 
all departments. There are, in addition, special problems arising from 
the different kinds of materials necessary for faculty and student work 
in some fields (e.g., clippings in the Journalism Library, corporation 
reports in the Business Library, etc.). In what ways might the Libraries 
improve their handling and servicing of these special materials in your 
field of interest? 

2- Do you have any additional specific suggestions for the development 
of the Libraries in the following areas: 
Resources? (See also Part II) 
Quarters? 
Services? 
Personnel? 

3. Are the conditions in any of the above areas at present such that 
some curtailment might be considered in view of the program you 
anticipate for the future? 

Yes No 

If so, please specify in what ways: 

[For Part II of this questionnaire, see Appendix II.] 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT HEADS 

Name ___ 

Title 

Department 

Date of Establishment of Your 
Library or Department 

President's Committee on the Educational Future of the University 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

The following questionnaire has been prepared to afford you the op- 
portunity to record for the self-study of the Libraries now going on your 
opinions as to the present and probable future adequacy of the services 
and resources under your supervision. The topics included below are 
based largely on the statement of purposes of the self-study which was 
in the memorandum dated June 28, 1956, and to which you may wish to 
refer in answering these questions. 

As you will recall from this earlier memorandum, one of the major 
purposes of the self-study would be to discover as precisely as possible 
the desirable levels of collecting in the various fields in which the Uni- 
versity has instructional offerings and research projects. Some of the 
factors which appear to be involved in the development of the collec- 
tions are included below. This is particularly true of Part II: Evalua- 
tion of Resources. It will be extremely helpful if you can discuss these 
factors in terms of your particular collections, both for current purposes 
and for such future developments as you feel you can anticipate. 

The Subcommittee is looking forward to considered replies, sup- 
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ported by your best professional judgment, since many of the ques- 
tions request opinion rather than fact. In so far as possible, please dis- 
tinguish between your department or departmental library, and the 
Libraries as a whole. All of the questions are not applicable to all 
departments; please answer all those which are appropriate to your 
particular area. You should feel free to consult any members of your 
department or your faculty where you feel this would be desirable. 
Please feel free to extend your comments on the back of these pages 
or on separate sheets, if you so desire. 

An attempt has been made to exclude in these questions those items 
from which answers can be obtained easily from the central administra- 
tive offices of the Libraries, from departmental annual reports, or from 
special reports. However, if data requested here are available from ex- 
isting reports, please advise the Subcommittee. 

In order to facilitate the compilation of data, please return this 
questionnaire to the Subcommittee on the University Libraries, Room 
611 Butler Library, as soon as possible, and no later than December 7. 
Should you have any questions regarding the interpretation of the 
questions, please call Prof. Tauber or Mr. Cook at University 5-4000, 
Ext. 666. A duplicate copy is enclosed for your files. 

The questionnaire is to be returned by or before December 7. 

Subcommittee on the University Libraries 

Part I 

A. LIBRARY-FACULTY RELATIONSHIPS AND POLICY. 

1. Are you a member of the faculty of the department(s) which your 
library serves? 

Yes No 

2. Do you attend meetings of the faculty of the department (s) which 
your library serves? 

Yes No 

3. Are you kept informed of changes in the curriculum or of develop- 
ments in research which affect your library and its acquisitional 
program? 

Yes No 

Please comment: 

4. What should the responsibility of the staff of the Libraries in fur- 
nishing information on library resources to the faculty when the latter 
are considering the establishment of new courses, research programs, 
etc.? 
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5. Do faculty members usually assist in the selection of library materials? 
Yes No 

If not, do you believe this assistance should be fostered, and if so, how? 

6. What percentage of your acquisitions (especially purchases) are the 
result of recommendation from faculty members? 

7. Have faculty members assisted in the weeding of obsolete materials? 
Yes No 

If not, do you believe this kind of assistance should be fostered, and 
if so, how: 

8. Do faculty members insist, with any frequency, on the acquisition of 
materials which are not relevant to the general purpose(s) of your 
departmental collections? 

Yes No 

If so, what is usually the action taken? 

g. What collections of books or other materials are at present under your 
supervision which do not appear to be necessary to your library's 
purposes and services? Please indicate the general character of any 
such collections, and the approximate number of volumes involved 
in each. 

10. To what extent is your library embarrassed, financially or otherwise, 
by the possession of library materials acquired for and used only or 
principally by a single faculty member, and for which no other utility 
can realistically be anticipated? 

11. What should be the responsibility of the Libraries to collect materials 
in fields not now directly (or indirectly) covered by courses and re- 
search under way at present (e.g., Should the Libraries collect Africana 
to any great extent, in anticipation of the possibility that an African 
Institute might be created in the future)? 

B. ACQUISITIONS. 

1. Describe the changes, if any, in the quantity and/or nature of the 
literature in your field (books, periodicals, documents, microrepro- 
ductions, etc.) which require consideration from the point of view 
of budgeting: 

2. To the extent that present budget allotments for library materials are 
insufficient, what funds would be required to bring the collections 
in your library to a level which would satisfactorily support the in- 
struction and research now under way at Columbia and that which 
you can project for the future? (Please estimate sums for the categories 
below, with due consideration for inflation, the increase in cost of 
books and binding, etc. You may indicate either capital or continuing 
sums, but please specify which you use. You may wish to confer with 
your faculty or library representative in preparing these figures.) 

(a) Books 

Retrospective $ 

Current 
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(b) Periodicals and Serials 
Retrospective 
Current 

(c) Binding 
Retrospective 
Current 

(d) Other types of materials 

Government publications (domestic and foreign; 

United Nations and related materials) 
Newspapers 
Microreproductions 
Recordings 
Maps 

Manuscripts and archival materials 
Slides 

Prints and photographs 
Motion pictures 
Other (Please specify: 



Total $ 

It would be helpful if you used separate sheets for each of the categories 
above, and listed certain specific inadequacies which would illustrate the 
materials desired. If you have desiderata lists in duplicate, please attach a 
copy. 

3. What amounts (or percentages) of your budget are now spent an- 
nually for the acquisition of materials which do not increase the 
resources of the Libraries? 

(a) replacement of lost materials: 

(b) replacement of worn-out materials: 

(c) second and additional copies in the same department: 

C. COOPERATION (RESOURCES AND USE OF LIBRARIES). 

1. What cooperative arrangements or understandings exist between your 
library and other libraries in the New York metropolitan area? 

2. What, if any, changes do you believe should be made in the relations 
between your library or department and the other Columbia Corpora- 
tion libraries? 

3. What, if any, changes do you believe should be made in the relations 
between your library or department and the libraries of institutions 
affiliated with Columbia? 

4. Do you believe that your library is called upon to do more in inter- 
library borrowing than is desirable (e.g., materials which you believe 
the library might purchase)? 

Yes No 

Please comment: 

5. Please comment on the use of your library by persons and institutions 
not affiliated with Columbia. To the extent that this use has not been 
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satisfactory for you, please suggest any ways in which you believe 
the situation might be improved: 

6. Do you believe that your library is called upon to do more in inter- 
library lending than is desirable? 

Yes No 

Please comment: 

7. What would be the advantages and disadvantages to your particular 
department of an interlibrary center or storage library for the New 
York metropolitan area? 

8. How much material in your library do you think might go into an 
interlibrary center or a storage library for little-used materials? 
volumes 

running feet of material 

9. What materials do you now have in storage? Please indicate the char- 
acter of such material, the approximate number of volumes involved, 
and the storage location. 

10. What kinds and amount of material do you now have in your collec- 
tions which should be microreproduced for preservation and/or stor- 
age? 

D. SERVICES. 

1. What materials do you have in your library which are not cataloged 
or otherwise satisfactorily organized for use? (Please describe briefly 
the character and quantity of this material.) 

2. Which of this material should be cataloged? 

3. What, if any, materials in your library are not represented in the Gen- 
eral Catalog in Butler Library? (Please describe "briefly the character 
and quantity of this material, and indicate which, if any, should be 
represented in Butler.) 

4. What parts of your collections need recataloging? (Please describe 
briefly the character and quantity of this material, and indicate the 
reason(s) why you believe this recataloging needs to be done.) 

5. What parts of your collections need reclassification? (Please describe 
briefly the character and quantity of this material, and indicate the 
reason(s) why you believe this reclassification needs to be done.) 

6. What, if any, changes do you believe should be made in the current 
cataloging and classification policy for your library? 

7. Are there materials now being cataloged for your library which you 
believe might better be organized in some other way? (Please describe 
briefly the character and quantity of this material, and indicate what 
other disposition of it you would deem preferable.) 
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8. Please list and describe any indexes, catalogs, or other files which are 
maintained in your library independently of the Cataloging Depart- 
ment. 

9. Are the present arrangements satisfactory for maintaining these in- 
dexes, catalogs, and files? 

Yes No 

If not, what improvements would you suggest? 

10. What, if any, of these indexes and catalogs might be considered for 
publication? 

1 1 . What, if any, changes in lending regulations do you believe should be 
made? 

12. What, if any, changes in the fine regulations do you believe should be 
made? 

13. What, if any, changes in hours of opening do you believe should be 
made? 

14. Are you satisfied with the present system for handling "reserved" and 
assigned readings? 

Yes No 

If not, what improvements would you suggest? 

15. To what extent do you receive lists of the texts and materials required 
as textbooks (e.g., carbons of the Bookstore lists for purchase and 
veterans' reimbursement) so that the same materials in the Libraries 
may receive any special attention necessary (e.g., placed on reserve, 
withdrawn temporarily from circulation, etc.)? 

16. Are the facilities for the use of microreproductions adequate for the 
needs of your library? 

Yes No 

If not, please indicate what you would recommend to eliminate the 
inadequacies: 

17. Have the faculty and students usually responded favorably to the 
use of microreproductions? 

Yes No 

If not, please indicate the complaints or objections which they have 
made: 

18. Does your library maintain a regular series of exhibits? 
Yes No 

If so, please describe briefly: 

If not, do you believe such would be desirable in your situation? 

19. Please indicate the degree to which you believe the Libraries should 
assume responsibility for the services listed below. Please weigh the 
items as follows: 

! essential 3 desirable 

2 needed . 4 not needed 
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Abstracting of items for faculty use 

Direct distribution to faculty of bibliographical items and notes 

in their field 

Exhibits in relation to specific courses 

Indexing (of periodicals received in the Libraries) 

Interlibrary loan service without charge 

Mail service during vacations, sabbaticals, etc. 

Preparation of bibliographies and booklists 

Translations (of materials in the Libraries) 

20. Which of the services just mentioned do you believe might be offered 
upon payment of a fee? 

21. Do you offer any courses (or any other formal or semi-formal instruc- 
tion) in the use of the library? 

Yes No 

If so, please describe briefly, summarizing the content, and indicating 
the persons or groups for whom this is done: 

22. In what ways should, and could, the faculty assist the library staff 
in orienting students in the use of the library? 

23. To what extent does your library grant stack access to students? 

24. Please comment on what you believe to be the advantages (e.g., edu- 
cational, self-service) and disadvantages (e.g., more rapid deteriora- 
tion, misplacement) of stack access, and the degree to which you be- 
lieve your library should grant stack access in the future: 

25. What is your opinion as to the value of the Libraries' developing 
house (dormitory) libraries for students? (Please check one.) 
Essential Desirable 

Needed Not needed 

If you believe that this type of library should be established, what 
types of materials should be in these collections (e.g., additional copies 
of reserved readings, extra-curricular reading, etc.)? 

26. Do you believe that the undergraduate students would benefit edu- 
cationally if there were at Columbia a separate library building for all 
undergraduates similar to the Lamont Library at Harvard? 

Yes No 

Please comment: 

E. PERSONNEL. 

1. What observations would you make on the qualifications and per- 
formance of the personnel of the Libraries? (You may include here 
comments on the subject background, language competence, and pro- 
fessional training. Please distinguish between the professional staff 
and student and other assistants.) 

2. What observations would you make on the salary situation in your 
library? 
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3. What are the problems of your department in recruitment of personnel? 

4. Bearing in mind that no staff is permanent, do you believe that your 
annual rate of staff turnover is too high? 

Yes No 

If so, what do you believe should be done to improve the situation? 

5. Are you satisfied generally with the present division of professional 
and non-professional or clerical activities? 

Yes No 

If not, what improvements would you suggest? 

6. What, if any, changes do you believe should be made in the present 
system of part-time personnel? 

7. Do you believe that there is career attraction for professionals in the 
present personnel policy? 

Yes No 

Please comment: 

8. What new positions are needed in your department? (Please describe 
briefly the duties which would be performed, and indicate the ap- 
proximate salary and level of classification for each position you men- 
tion. Please list these positions in the order of their importance to 
you.) 

F. SPACE AND EQUIPMENT. 

1. What is the present seating capacity of your library 

for readers: (Please indicate the number of 

for library staff: P e P^ e wno can ^ e accommodated.) 

2. If the present capacity is insufficient, how much additional capacity is 
needed? 

for readers: 

for library staff: 

3. Approximately how many running feet of shelving are now occupied 
by books and other library materials? 

4. What is the present rate of annual growth of your library? 

percentage of the total collection 

average annual increase for the past five years 

5. Approximately how many running feet of shelving remain for ex- 
pansion? 

6. When will this space be exhausted if your library continues its present 
rate of growth? 

7. Are you generally satisfied with the physical maintenance of your 
department which is carried on by the Department of Buildings and 
Grounds (e.g., cleaning, painting, etc.)? 

Yes No 

If not, please indicate what improvements should be made: 
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8. What facilities in cubicles and studies are needed in your library? 

g. Please list any equipment or furnishings which you believe are needed 
for effective work in your library. (Please distinguish between wholly 
new equipment, and that which should replace worn-out or obsolete 
equipment you now have.) 

10. What, if any, plans are under way for new or remodeled quarters for 
your department? (Please describe briefly, and, if available, attach 
any statements which may have been prepared for development com- 
mittees, building committees, etc.) 

G. MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. Please list the publications (lists of recent acquisitions, etc.) which 
are regularly issued by your library. Please give the exact title(s), fre- 
quency, and the approximate number of copies usually distributed. 

2. Please list the monographic publications (catalogs, handbooks, guides, 
etc.) which have been issued by your library during the past five years. 

[For Part II of this questionnaire, see Appendix II.] 
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LIBRARY. STAFF 

Name (optional) 
Library or 
Department 



President's Committee on the Educational Future of the University 

SUBCOMMITTEE . ON THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

As you may know, a study of the Columbia University Libraries is 
now under way, at the request of the Director of Libraries, as a part 
of the study of Columbia which is being conducted by the President's 
Committee on the Educational Future of the University. It is antici- 
pated that the results of the Subcommittee's study will provide a basis 
for planning for the Columbia University Libraries for the future. 

Since you, as a full-time member of the library staff, are concerned in 
the future development of the Libraries, the Subcommittee is anxious 
to have your views on the questions below. Some of these may not ap- 
ply to you, but please comment on as many as possible. You need not 
sign your name, but please indicate your library or department. If you 
have any comments to make on sections of the Libraries other than 
your own, please so indicate. Use the back of this page for additional 
comment if necessary, indicating the number of the question being con- 
tinued. 

Please return the completed questionnaire to the Subcommittee on 
the University Libraries, Room 611 Butler Library, BY OR BEFORE 
NOVEMBER 19. A self-addressed envelope is attached for your con- 
venience. 
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1. What suggestions would you make for the improvement of the or- 
ganization of work or operations in your library or department? 

2. What observations would you make on the present quarters of the 
library or department in which you work? What suggestions would 
you make for improvements? 

3. What additional or different kinds of equipment are needed in your 
library or department? 

4. What observations would you make on the faculty and/or student 
use of materials in the library or department in which you work? 

5. Please make any suggestions you wish for the improvement of Co- 
lumbia University Libraries' services, facilities or resources which 
are not covered by the above questions. 
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GRADUATE 

President's Committee on the Educational Future of the University 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

One of the aims of Columbia University is to make the best possible 
library service available for its students. Consequently, as a part of its 
current study of the educational program of the University, the Presi- 
dent's Committee, at the suggestion of the Director of Libraries, is 
concerned also with the services and resources of the University Li- 
braries. In examining the present adequacy of the Libraries, and in 
planning for their future, your observations, as a student, should be 
most useful. 

This questionnaire has been prepared to enable graduate and pro- 
fessional school students to express their evaluation of the present li- 
brary service, and to gather basic information for planning service 
in the future. You can assist the Subcommittee considerably if you will 
contribute to this study of the Libraries by answering the questions 
which follow. In some instances, the questions may not apply to you, 
but please answer as many as possible. Where appropriate, please dis- 
tinguish between an individual departmental or school library and the 
library system as a whole. You do not need to sign your name, unless 
you wish to do so. 

Alumni: Since this questionnaire is going to a group of recent 
alumni, as well as to current students, we should like to call your at- 
tention to the use of the present tense, and to recall past experiences 
in the Libraries, particularly with regard to those questions referring 
to resources used in dissertations. 
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These questionnaires are being distributed in several ways; however, 
you are asked to fill out and return only one. If you receive one 
in the mail, please return it in the envelope which is enclosed; 
in a class, seminar, or colloquium, please return it to the instructor; 
from a department librarian, please return it to the librarian. 
May we thank you for your cooperation in helping us to secure this 
information. 

Subcommittee on the University Libraries 
611 Butler Library, Columbia University 

Name Status: Alumnus(a) 

(optional) Candidate for degree 

Department If you received this in a class, semi- 
Major Subject nar, or colloquium, please give its 

name and number: 

i. Which of the University Libraries do you use? (Please list in the order 
of estimated frequency of use.) 

Libraries Used Frequency of Use For What Purposes? 



2. If you are working on a thesis or dissertation, please give the title, and/or 
the specific area in which you are working: 

3. What evaluation of the adequacy of needed library resources did you 
and/or your faculty sponsor make during the selection of your proposal 
for a topic? 

4. Have you found the resources of the University Libraries adequate for 
this thesis or dissertation? 

Yes No 

If not, please indicate specific titles or types of material which have been 
lacking: 

5. Have you found the resources of the University Libraries adequate for 
your work in advanced courses (as distinct from work on your thesis or 
dissertation)? 

Yes No 

If not, please indicate specific titles or types of material which have been 
lacking: 

6. Do you consider the dispersal of the Columbia Libraries a handicap in 
your use of their resources? 

Yes No 

If so, what suggestions would you have for improving this situation in 
the future: 
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7. Do you use, with any degree of frequency, other libraries in New York 
City (or elsewhere)? 

Yes No 

If so, please indicate: 

Libraries Used Frequency of Use For What Purposes? * 



* Please be as specific as possible, indicating actual types of work done 
and materials used in other libraries, rather than general terms such as 
"for research" or "for items not at Columbia." 

8. Have you used the interlibrary loan service of the Reference Department 
for your work? 

Yes No 

If so, please indicate the amount and kinds of materials borrowed: 

9. Have you had any materials from libraries other than Columbia repro- 
duced for your use (e.g., photostats, microfilms, etc.)? 

Yes No 

If so, please indicate the amount and kinds of material involved: 

10. Have you used the reference services of the main Reference Department 
in Butler Library? 

Yes No 

If so, please indicate to what extent this has been satisfactory to you, 
and specify any improvements you would like to see made: 

11. Do you have a private study ^ 



a stack desk in Butler Library? 

If so, how frequently do you use it? 

12. Do you frequently use the main stacks in Butler Library? 
Yes No 

Has this access to the stacks helped you materially in the use of the 
Libraries' resources? 

Yes No 

13. Since open stack use results in books being lost, misplaced, and damaged, 
do you think it would be a serious mistake to close the stacks to all stu- 
dents and to have access to materials only through the catalogs and the 
central Circulation desk? 

Yes No 

Please comment? 

14. Have you used the microfilm service in the School of Library Service 
Library? 

Yes No 

If so, please indicate to what extent this has been satisfactory to you, 
and specify any improvements you would like to see made: 
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15. Are you satisfied with the borrowing regulations in effect in the Libraries? 
Yes No 

If not, please indicate in what ways you feel these might be improved: 

16. Are you satisfied with the hours of opening in effect in the Libraries? 
Yes No 

If not, please indicate the hours of opening you would prefer indicating 
the particular library(ies) involved: 

17. Are you satisfied with the general arrangement (the classification) of books 
on the shelves in the Libraries? 

Yes No 

If not, what improvements would you suggest? (Please indicate the library 
to which you refer.) 

18. Have you usually been satisfied with your use of the card catalogs in the 
Libraries? 

Yes No 

If not, what improvements would you suggest? (Please indicate the catalogs 
to which you refer.) 

19. Have you taken a proseminar (or other course) in your department which 
included instruction in use of library resources? 

Yes No 

If so, please indicate the name and number of the course: 

20. How would you rate the assistance you received in this library instruc- 
tion? 

Excellent Satisfactory Not helpful 

21. What improvements would you suggest? 

22. What observations would you make on the qualifications and performance 
of the personnel of the Libraries? To the extent feasible, please distinguish 
between professional librarians and student and other assistants. 

23. Do you have any additional specific suggestions for the development of 
the Libraries in the following areas: 

Resources? 
Quarters? 
Personnel? 
Services? 



Appendix VIII. Questionnaire to 
Undergraduate Students 



UNDERGRAD UA TE 

President's Committee on the Educational Future of the University 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

One of the aims of Columbia University is to make the best possible 
library service available for its students. Consequently, as a part of its 
current study of the educational program of the University, the Presi- 
dent's Committee, at the suggestion of the Director of Libraries, is con- 
cerned also with the services and resources of the University Libraries. 
In examining the present adequacy of the Libraries, and in plan- 
ning for their future, your observations, as a student, should be most 
useful. You can assist the Subcommittee considerably if you will con- 
tribute to this study of the Libraries by answering the questions which 
follow. You do not need to sign your name, unless you wish to do so, 
but please answer as many of the questions as possible. 

These questionnaires are being distributed in several ways; however, 
you are being asked to fill out and return only one. If you receive one 

in the mail, return it in the envelope which is enclosed; 

in a class, return it to the instructor; 

in the College Library, return it to the library desk. 

Name (optional) Year as a Student: 2nd 3rd 4th 

Major Subject, (Circle one) 

Enrolled in: Columbia College 

(Check one) School of Genera] 

Studies 
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i. If you do not live on or within walking distance of the campus, please 
give your approximate one-way commuting time: 



2. How often do you use the Columbia College Library? (Please check one.) 
Daily Once a week 

Two to four times a week Other (Please specify: 

3. What other libraries of the University do you use, how frequently, and 
for what reasons? 

2-4 times Once a Other 
Libraries Daily a week week (Specify) For What Reasons? 



4. What other libraries in New York City (or elsewhere) do you use, how 
frequently, and for what reasons? 

2-4 times Once a Other 
Libraries Daily a week -week (Specify) For What Reasons? 



5. For what purposes do you use the College Library? (Please use the number 
"i" for your most frequent reason, number "2" for the next most frequent, 
etc.) 

For books on reserve for your courses 

For collateral or background reading in connection with courses 

For extra-curricular or "outside" reading which is not specifically 

for courses 

As a convenient place to study 

Other (Please specify: 

6. How often do you have difficulties in finding seating space in the College 
Library? (Please check one.) 

Often Sometimes Never 

7. Which seating space in the College Library do you prefer to use? (Please 
check one.) 

Seats at the large tables in the reading room 

Individual desks in the reference room 

Easy chairs in the alcove 

8. If you have difficulties in finding reading space in other parts of the 
University Libraries, please indicate how frequently, and in which 
libraries: 

9. Are you satisfied with the hours of opening now in effect for the College 
Library? 
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Weekdays: _ Yes _ No; I would prefer: _ 
Saturdays: _ Yes _ No; I would prefer: _ 
Sundays: _ Yes _ No; I would prefer: _ 

10. If you are dissatisfied with the hours of opening for other parts of the 
University Libraries, please give the name(s) of these libraries and the 
hours you would prefer: 

11. What difficulties do you have most frequently with the reserve book system 
in effect in the College Library and other Butler Libraries? (Please check 
as many as are appropriate.) 

_ Too few copies to be borrowed at 4:00 p.m. 

_ Too few copies available for use in the library during the day 

_ Too few copies available for use in the library after 4:00 p.m., 

and on Saturday and Sunday 
_ Other (Please specify: 

12. Do you find the book collections of the University Libraries adequate 
and suitable for your purposes? 

_ Yes _ No 

If not, please indicate the inadequacies you have observed: 

13. Is the personnel of the Libraries usually able to give you the service and 
information which you need? 

_ Yes _ No 

If not, please indicate the difficulties which you have had, and in which 

of the libraries: 

14. How long do you think you should be able to keep a book on loan from 
the Libraries? (This refers to books which are not on reserve.) 

_ Days 

15. Other than specified textbooks, do you purchase books in connection with 
your courses? 

_ Yes _ No 

If so, is it because you WANT to purchase them _ or because you 
HAVE to purchase them because they are not in the Libraries _ 
If you HAVE to purchase these additional books, could you estimate the 
yearly cost to you? 



16. What improvements in the facilities of the Libraries would you most like 
to see? (Please number "i," 'V etc., in the order of their importance 
to you.) 

_ Additional space, with individual desks, for individual study 
_ Additional space, with easy chairs, for individual study 
_ Additional space for group study 
_ Additional space for conversation and smoking 
_ Acoustical treatment and air conditioning in _ Library, 
for greater quiet and comfort 
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An increase in the number of copies of reserve books in 

Library 



A central location in Butler Library for all reserve books used in 

College, General Studies, and graduate courses 

Access for all students to the Butler Library stacks 

Additional space for listening to phonograph records, and an in- 
crease in the record collection 

Additional typing facilities 

Other (please specify: 

17. Please make any comments you wish concerning the current library serv- 
ices which have seemed particularly helpful to you. 



Appendix IX. Letter to New York City 
Librarians 



Dear 

You may perhaps have heard that a self-study of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries is under way as a part of the work of the President's Com- 
mittee on the Educational Future of the University. This study is be- 
ing conducted in cooperation with the Director of Libraries. It is 
anticipated that the results of the study will provide a basis for plan- 
ning for the future of the University Libraries. 

One of the major points which has been raised is the relationship of 
the University Libraries to other libraries, particularly those in the 
New York City metropolitan area. Our concern lies principally in the 
area of responsibilities for collecting library materials in the various 
fields of knowledge and the subsequent use of these materials. 

It would be most helpful to us if you could, with your staff, give us 
the observations of the Library on the following questions: 

1. What arrangements, either formal or informal, now exist between 

the Library and Columbia for division of responsibility 

in collecting? 

2. What arrangements in this area seem possible and desirable in 
order to achieve the greatest possible mutual advantage to both 
libraries in the foreseeable future? 

3. What is the attitude of the Library towards the use by 

Columbia faculty and students of materials which are in the 
Library but not at Columbia? 

4. What, if any, problems exist in the present use by Columbia fac- 
ulty and students of the Library? 

5. Has the use of the Library by Columbia faculty and 

students increased in recent years? 
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6. To what extent do you believe that Columbia University should 
grant to residents of ; staff of ; faculty and stu- 
dents of use of its library resources in exchange for the 

use of Library by Columbia? 

7. What other questions have arisen between Library and 

Columbia which should be considered in any agreements for fu- 
ture cooperation? 

Your observations on these matters are desired for the purpose of 
furnishing information for the study of the Columbia Libraries, and 
would not extend to official commitment of your library on any of 
the points involved. 

Probably you will be able to supply this information by letter. How- 
ever, if you would like to discuss this with me personally, please feel 
free to call me at University 5-4000, Extension 666, so that we may ar- 
range an appointment. 

Sincerely yours, 

Maurice F. Tauber, Chairman 

Subcommittee on the University Libraries 
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Abstracting, 168 

Acquisitions, 65-68; administrative or- 
ganization, 24 (chart), 26; policy prob- 
lems of East Asiatic Library, 53-54; 
Music Library problems, 54-56; area 
collections problems, 58-59; trends in 
development of holdings, 75-80; of 
reference works, 163; annual rate of, 
186; specialization in, 193-201; special 
fields of Columbia libraries, 195-96; 
specialization in collecting with re- 
gard to, 196-97; cooperative arrange- 
ments in, 207, 219; conclusions and 
recommendations, 250-52; statutory 
regulations, 257 

Acquisitions Department: holdings, 39 
(tab.)} quarters and space problems, 
107; additional personnel suggested 
for, 139; salary funds, 229 (tab.); Gifts 
and Exchanges Division, 234 

Acquisitions Librarian^ functions and 
responsibilities, 22 

Administrative Assistant, functions and 
responsibilities, 22, 23 

Administrative organization, 22-36, 24 
(chart); cooperative study of prob- 
lems regarding, 216-17; conclusions 
and recommendations, 254-55; in 
statute on libraries, 257 

Affiliated institutions, library services 
to, 209-11 

Affiliated libraries, funds of, 221-22 

Africa, library materials on, 78 

Agriculture, acquisitions in the field of, 
65, 77-78 

Albert Ulmann Fund, 231 

Alumni, see Non-University readers 

American Geographical Society, 197-98, 
208 

American Language Center, 147 



American Museum of Natural History, 
197, 208 

Anthropology, 15, 262 

Anthropology Library, see Burgess-Car- 
penter Library 

Archaeology, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 266-67 

Architecture, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 262 

Architecture Library, see Avery Library 

Archive of Russian and East European 
History and Culture, 30 

Archives collecting, 52 

Area collections: resources and prob- 
lems, 17, 53-54, 57-61; additional per- 
sonnel suggested for, 139-40 

Assistant Director: functions and re- 
sponsibilities, 22, 23, 128; organiza- 
tion chart, 24 

Associate Director, functions and re- 
sponsibilities, 22 

Association of Research Libraries, 215, 
216 

Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York Library, 207; Library Com- 
mittee, 199 

Astronomy, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 262 

Astronomy Collection, 109, no, 240- 
41 (tab.) 

Atomic Energy Commission contract, 
use of libraries by personnel of, 180- 
81 

Audio-visual materials, 62; see also Map 
collection; Microfilm collection; Pho- 
nograph record collection 

Austrian literature, faculty evaluation 
of resources, 267-68 

Avery Librarian, administrative func- 
tions, 31 
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Avery Library: establishment of, 11; 
comments in 1951 report, 15; admin- 
istrative organization, 24 (chart), 31; 
resources, 38 (tab.), 42, 240-41 (tab); 
acquisition program, 65; cataloging 
and classification, 88, 92, 93 (tab), 
95, 96, 98; quarters and space prob- 
lems, 114, 244; binding costs, 119; 
staff increases suggested for, 142-43; 
indexing projects, 169; lending regula- 
tions, 172; hours of opening, 175; 
inter library cooperation, 200; salary 
funds, 229 (tab) 

Bancroft Fund, 231 

Barnard College Library: undergraduate 
service provided by, 30; holdings, 39 
(tab); inclusion in General Catalog, 
87; catalog, 93 (tab); quarters and 
plans for new library building, 99, 
244; intralibrary cooperation, 153, 
209; proposal for joint undergraduate 
library, 156, 158; services to, 209-10, 
221; expenditures, 222 (tab.) 

Barnard Fund, 231 

Belgian literature, faculty evaluation of 
resources, 268 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, loans 
from Columbia, 190 

Bibliographer, 68 

Bibliographic services, 83, 168, 184 

Bibliographies, faculty comments on, 
169-70 

Binding Department: organization chart, 
24; quarters and space problems, 107- 
8; functions and costs, 117-20, 245; 
staff increases for, 140; funds for, 225 
(tab.), 226, 227-30, 228 (tab), 229 (tab), 
240 (tab) 

Booklists, faculty comments on prepara- 
tion of, 169-70, 184 

Books: funds for, in university libraries, 
225 (tab), 226, 227-30, 228 (tab), 
240 (tab); statutory regulations on 
acquisition of, 257; see also Resources 

Botany: interlibrary cooperation in col- 
lecting, 197; faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 262-63 

Botany Library, see Zoology-Botany 
Library 

Brander Matthews Dramatic Library, 
39 (tab.), 61 

Brander Matthews Museum, 61 



Browsing Room, holdings, 39 (tab.) 
Budget and finances, 221-49; in report 
of Subcommittee of Joint Committee 
on Graduate Instruction, 8, 9; Direc- 
tor of Libraries* responsibilities re- 
garding, 23; of Cataloging Depart- 
ment, 83; for supplies and equipment, 
116-17; for binding expenses, 119-20; 
cooperative study of problems regard- 
ing, 217; expenditures of Columbia 
and affiliated libraries, 222 (tab); size 
of, 222-27; summary and distribution, 
227-30, 228 (tab), 229 (tab.); sources 
of income, 231-39; recommendations, 

247-49 

Burgess-Carpenter Library: quarters, 
12, 107; administrative organization 
problems, 29; holdings, 38 (tab.); un- 
cataloged materials, 84; catalog, 93 
(tab.); staff increases for, 141; readers' 
services problems, 160-62; use of, 178; 
salary funds, 229 (tab) 

Business, faculty evaluation of resources, 
263 

Business Library: quarters and space 
problems, 12, 106, 244; comments in 
1951 report, 15; administrative or- 
ganization, 29, 32; resources, 38 (tab.), 
240-41 (tab.); catalog, 93 (tab.), 95; 
staff increases suggested for, 141-42; 
bibliographies and booklists, 169; use 
of, 178; distribution of salary funds, 
229 (tab.) 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, cited, 10 

Butler Library: opening and dedica- 
tion of, 10, 11; comments in 1951 re- 
port, 15-16; administrative organiza- 
tion and units included, 24 (chart), 
29-30; space problems, 101-8, 125; 
alterations in Main Reading Room, 
104, 125, 243-44; Circulation Depart- 
ment and other services, 149, 151-52; 
hours of opening, 175; costs for altera- 
tions, 243-44 

California, University of (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles): interlibrary coopera- 
tion, 189, 190; library expenditures, 
223 (tab.); books, periodicals, and 
binding funds, 225 (tab) 
Cancer Research Library, 111 
Carpenter Library, see Burgess-Car- 
penter Library 
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Casa Hispdnica, holdings, 39 (tab.), 60 

Casa Italiana, see Paterno Library 

Cataloging, 83-98; comments in 1951 
report, 14; uncataloged materials and 
problems involved, 84-86; suggested 
policy changes, 89; cooperative cata- 
logs, 96-97; faculty and students' com- 
ments on efficiency of, 170-71; sug- 
gestions for card catalog, 171, 184; 
estimates of financial support needed 
for, 243, 247 

Cataloging Department: holdings, 39 
(tab); administrative organization, 
24 (chart), 26; functions and staff, 
83-84, 88-89; research assistant studies 
and problems, 90-92; cooperative cata- 
logs, guides and manuals, 96-97; quar- 
ters and space problems, 108; addi- 
tional personnel suggested for, 137, 
140-41; salary funds, 229 (tab.) 

Catalog Librarian, functions and re- 
sponsibilities, 22 

Central Intelligence Agency, 190 

Centralized library system, 25-26, 254 

Chemical engineering, faculty evalua- 
tion of resources, 265 

Chemistry, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 263 

Chemistry Library: establishment of, 
11; organizational problems, 28; re- 
sources, 38 (tab), 240-41 (tab.); cata- 
loging, classification, and indexes, 88, 
93 (tab.), 95, 96; quarters and space 
problems, 109, uo; staff situation, 
144-45; salary funds, 229 (tab.) 

Chicago, University of, 189 

Chinese collection, see East Asiatic Li- 
brary 

Chinese materials, faculty evaluation of 
resources, 264 

Circulation Department: as unit of 
Butler Division, 29; stack areas, 103; 
staff needs, 140; services, 149-62; lend- 
ing regulations, 172; interlibrary 
loans, 187; salary funds, 229 (tab.) 

Civil engineering, faculty evaluation of 
resources, 265 

Classics Library, see Burgess-Carpenter 
Library 

Classification, 83-98; comments in 1951 
report, 14; faculty and students' com- 
ments on, 170-71; estimated financial 
support needed for, 243 



Clipping file, in the Journalism Li- 
brary, 32 

Collecting, see Acquisitions; Resources 
College Librarian, functions and re- 
sponsibilities, 22 

College Library: quarters and space 
problems, 12, 106; comments in 1951 
report, 15; as unit of Butler Division, 
29; as undergraduate library, 30; re- 
sources, 38 (tab.), 240-41 (tab.); dupli- 
cation problems, 64; catalog, 94 (tab.); 
staff situation and requirements, 142, 
156; readers' services, problems, 152- 
60; reference collection, 155-56; sug- 
gested expansion, 159; use of, 178; 
salary funds, 229 (tab.); see also 
Undergraduate library 
College of Pharmacy Library: resources, 
39 (tab.), 60; quarters, 99; intralibrary 
cooperation, 210; expenditures, 222 
(tab.) 

Columbia College, educational pro- 
grams and library requirements, 18 
Columbia College Library, see College 

Library 

Columbia College Library Committee, 
observations on merging library fa- 
cilities, 157 

Columbia Library Columns, 35, 170 
Columbia Library World, 35, 170 
Columbiana: establishment of, 11; as 
unit of Special Collections Depart- 
ment, 30; resources, 38 (tab.), 51-52; 
uncataloged materials, 84, 86, 87; in- 
dexes and catalogs, 94 (tab.), 95, 96; 
quarters and space problems, 115; stafl 
situation, 145; lending regulations, 
172 

Columbia University-Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center, 45 
Committee on Future Size of Columbia 

College, report by, 154-55, *57 
Contingency fund, 228 (tab.) 
Cooperation, see Interlibrary coopera- 
tion 

Cooperative catalogs, 96-97 
"Core collection" (Butler), 50 
Cornell University, 189, 223 (tab.) 
Correspondence files, 48, 49-50 
Costs, see Budget and finances; and 
under names of specific services (e.g., 
Cataloging) or departments (e.g., 
Binding Department) 
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Cresap, McCormick, and Paget report, 

213, 214 
Currier Fund, 231 

Decentralized library system, see Cen- 
tralized library system 

Departmental libraries: development 
of, 11; duplication problems, 63, 64; 
interlibrary loan service, 75; catalogs, 
92, 93-95; quarters and space prob- 
lems, 108-16; subject specialization 
and, 125-26; readers* services, 148-49; 
reference services, 167; use of, 179-80; 
appropriations, 228 (tab.)', role of, 

254-55 

Departmental representatives, 34, 66 

Departmental schools: audio-visual ma- 
terials, 62; acquisition programs, 67 

Deposit collections, 47, 50 

Deutsches Haus, 39 (tab.), 60 

Dewey, Melvil, 1 1 

Director of Libraries: functions and re- 
sponsibilities, 22, 23, 24 (chart), 25, 
128; relationships with University 
Council, 34; communication to staff, 
34-35; in Statute of the Libraries, 257 

Director's Fund, 228 (tab.) 

Dispersal of collections, 74, 176 

Dormitory libraries, 159 

Dramatic arts, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 264 

Drisler Classical Fund, 231-32 

Duplication: Natural Sciences Libraries 
problems, 27-28; Law Library prob- 
lems, 44; amount of, and problems, 
62-65, 126; students' suggestions re- 
garding, 74; of reference works, 162- 
63; see also Multiple copies; Reserve 
books 

Dutch literature, faculty evaluation of 
resources, 268 

East Asian Institute, 17 

East Asiatic Library: quarters and space 
problems, 12, 115, 244; cataloging 
problems and costs, 26, 84, 85-86, 87, 
94 (tab.), 95, 96; as unit of Butler 
Division, 29; resources, 38 (tab.), 53- 
54, 240-41 (tab.); Chinese acquisition 
policy, 53; Japanese collection, 53, 59; 
Korean collection, 84; staff increases 
suggested for, 143-44; bibliography 
and booklists, 169; facilities for use 



of microreproductions, 177; salary 
funds, 229 (tab.) 

East Central European acquisitions, 17, 
139-40 

Economics, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 264 

Education, interlibrary cooperation in 
the field of, 201 

Egleston Library, see Engineering Li- 
brary 

Electrical engineering, faculty evalua- 
tion of resources, 265 

Electronics Research Laboratory, 180-81 

Endowments, 231-33, 248-49; see also 
Funds; and names of specific funds, 
e.g., John Erskine Fund 

Engineering, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 264-66 

Engineering Center, see Engineering- 
Science Center 

Engineering Library: establishment of, 
12; comments in 1951 report, 14; or- 
ganizational and duplication prob- 
lems, 27-28; resources, 38 (tab.), 52, 
240-41 (tab.); collecting, 52-53; cata- 
loging and classification, 84, 88, 94 
(tab.), 95; quarters and space problems, 
100, 108-11; staff needs, 144, 246; salary 
funds, 229 (tab.) 

Engineering School, educational pro- 
grams and library requirements, 18 

Engineering-Science Center, proposal 
and plans for, 28, 108-9, 180-82, 243 

Engineering Societies Library, 124, 208 

English and comparative literature, 
faculty evaluation of resources, 266 

Enrollment, impact of rise in, on library 
services, 16, 19, 20, 154-55 

Equipment, 116-17; funds needed for, 
243-45, 2 47* conclusions and recom- 
mendations, 255-56 

European Institute, establishment of, 

i? 

Evening students, readers' services to, 21, 
151; see also General Studies students 

Exchanges, see Acquisitions Depart- 
ment; Gifts 

Exhibits, 168-69 

Expenditures, see Budget and finances 

Faculty members: library problems and, 
9, 13-14; relations with Director of 
Libraries, 2p; communication 
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library staff and, 33-34; duplication 
problems, 64; functions in acquisition 
programs, 65-68; appraisal of collec- 
tions, 68-70; comments on projected 
research in terms of library resources, 
77; relations with librarians in build- 
ing up collections, 78-79; access to 
Circulation Department stacks, 149, 
150; use of College Library, 153; 
answers regarding separate under- 
graduate library, 157-58; faculty- 
library collaboration in reference 
field, 163-64; comments on efficiency 
of special library services, 169-72; 
lending regulations to, 173-74, 184; 
use of libraries, 178-79; evaluation of 
resources, 259-75; questionnaire to, 
280-87 

Farmington Plan, participation in, 43, 
96, 195, 200, 201 

Fee system, 204-5 

Finances, see Budget 

Fine arts, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 266-67 

Fine Arts and Archaeology, Department 
of, 19 

Fine Arts Center, plans for, 32, 113 

Fine Arts Library: development of, 12; 
comments in 1951 report, 15; admin- 
istrative organization, 24 (chart), 31, 
32; resources, 38 (tab.), 240-41 (tab.); 
catalog, 94 (tab.), 95; quarters and 
space problems, 100, 113-14; slide col- 
lection, 124; staff increases suggested 
for, 143; indexing projects, 169; inter- 
library cooperation, 200; salary funds, 
229 (tab.) 

Fines, 174-75 > l8 4 

Formulae,' for estimating needs, 138-39 

Foundation grants, 237 

French materials, faculty evaluation of 
resources, 267 

Friends of the Columbia Libraries, 51, 

233-34 

Funds, distribution of, 227-30; see also 
Endowments; and names of specific 
funds, e.g., John Erskine Fund 



Gaillard-Loubat Library Endowment 

Fund, 231 
General Catalog (Butler): function of, 

74, 83; materials not represented in, 



86-87; ^cataloging and editing prob- 
lems, 88-89; annual additions, 92; 
space for, 104; suggestions, 171 

General Library: holdings, 38 (tab.); 
duplication, 64; growth and space 
problems, 102; circulation services, 
149-62; funds needed for, 242 

General Science Collection: resources, 
38 (tab.), 240-41 (tab.); staff situation, 
145; quarters, 110-11 

General Studies students: library serv- 
ices to part-time and evening students, 
21; undergraduate library service for, 
30-31; observations on library re- 
sources, 70-71; statistics, 147; readers' 
services to, 151; use of libraries by, 
153, 160-61, 179; suggestions for serv- 
ices for, 183 

Geology Department, educational pro- 
grams and library requirements, 18 

Geology Library: establishment of, 11; 
comments in 1951 report, 15; re- 
sources, 38 (tab.), 240-41; cataloging 
and classification, 88, 94 (tab), 95; 
quarters and space problems, 100, 112; 
bibliographies and booklists, 169; 
faculty evaluation of resources, 267 

Germanic languages, faculty evaluation 
of resources, 267-68 

German literature, faculty evaluation 
of resources, 267 

Gifts, 233-35; holdings of Gifts and Ex- 
change Division, 39 (tab); processing 
of, 49; statutory regulations, 258 

Government, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 274 

Government contracts, library services 
for, 235-36 

Graduate schools: cooperation of faculty 
members in library problems, 9; edu- 
cational programs and library require- 
ments, 19, 20 

Graduate students: observations on re- 
sources, 70-75; statistics, 147; access 
to general stacks, 150; use of libraries 
by, 153, 179-80; opinions on Refer- 
ence Department lectures, 165-66; 
library services to, 203-4; question- 
naire to, 299-302 

Graphic Arts Library, catalog, 94 (tab.) 

Greek materials, faculty evaluation of 
resources, 268, 269 

Growth, 102; see also under specific 
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Growth (Continued) 

names of department libraries (e.g., 

Law Library) 
Guides, 97 
Guide to Reference Books, 162 

Haig, Robert M., 8 

Harpur, Robert, 10 

Harvard University Libraries: coor- 
dinated decentralization principle, 25; 
resources, 37, 194; undergraduate li- 
brary, 152; loans from Columbia, 189, 
190; library expenditures, 223 (tab); 
books, periodicals, and binding funds, 
225 (tab.) 

Health education, faculty evaluation of 
resources, 268 

Health Education Library, holdings, 39 
(tab.) 

Hispanic Society of America, 208 

History, faculty evaluation of resources, 
268-69 

Holdings, 37-40 

Hours of opening, 175-76, 184-85 

Humanities: appraisal of collections by 
faculty members, 68; content of Gen- 
eral Library, 149-50 

Illinois, University of: library expendi- 
tures, 223 (tab.); books, periodicals, 
and binding funds, 225 (tab.) 

Income, see Budget and finances 

Indexing projects, 93-94, 169 

Indiana, University of: books, period- 
icals, and binding funds, 225 (tab.) 

Industrial engineering, faculty evalua- 
tion of resources, 265 

Instruction in use of the library, 164-66 

Interlibrary cooperation, 186-220; dupli- 
cation problems and, 64; Columbia 
collecting policies and, 81; photo- 
graphic reproduction, 193; specializa- 
tion in collecting in relation to, 193- 
201; union catalogs and lists, 201-9; 
use of other -libraries by Columbia, 
205-6; service to affiliated and non- 
affiliated institutions, 209-12; North- 
east Regional Library, proposal for, 
212-15; studies of mutual problems, 
215:18; conclusions and recommen- 
dations, 218-20, 253-54 

Interlibrary Loan Service, 187-93; use 
by Ph.D. students, 73; students' ob- 



servations on, 75; charges for services, 
169, 192, 205; Columbia loans from 
other libraries, 188-89, 188 (tab.); 
items loaned by Columbia to libraries 
and institutions, 191; costs of loans, 
191-93; Barnard College loans, 209 
International Affairs, School of, 29 
International Law Library, see Law Li- 
brary 

Italian Library, see Paterno Library 
Italian materials, faculty evaluation of 
resources, 269-70 

Japanese collection, see East Asiatic Li- 
brary 

Japanese materials, faculty evaluation 
of resources, 264 

Jewish Theological Seminary: holdings, 
39 (tab.), 61; interlibrary cooperation, 
200, 212 

John Erskine Fund, 231 

Joint Committee on Graduate Instruc- 
tion, report by Subcommittee, 8-9 

Journalism, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 270 

Journalism Library: opening of, 12; 
educational programs and library re- 
quirements, 19; as unit of Butler Divi- 
sion, 29; administrative organization, 
and clipping file, 32; resources and 
needs, 38 (tab.), 240-41 (tab.); catalog, 
94 (tab.), 95; staff increases, 142; 
salary funds, 229 (tab.); Pulitzer 
Foundation, 232 

Journals, relationship of libraries to 
journals published by Columbia, 234- 

55 

Juilliard School of Music, Library of 
the, 39, 56, 212 

Korean collection, see East Asiatic Li- 
brary 

Lamont Geological Observatory, 18, 27, 
38 (tab.) 

Latin American history, faculty evalua- 
tion of resources, 269 

Latin materials, faculty evaluation of 
resources, 268, 269 

Law, faculty evaluation of resources, 
270, 274 

Law Center, proposal for, 114, 243 
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Law Librarian, 43-44, 226 

Law Library: establishment of, 11; com- 
ments in 1951 report, 15; organization, 
24 (chart), 32-33; resources, 38 (tab.), 
43-44, 240-41 (tab.); cataloging and 
classification, 84, 88, 92, 94 (tab), 95; 
quarters and space problems, 114-15; 
staff needs, 145, 246; bibliographies 
and booklists, 169; indexing projects, 
169; hours of opening, 175; use of, 
178; interlibrary cooperation, 199; 
salary funds, 229 (tab); microrepro- 
duction projects, 242 

Law School, 43, 76 

Lending regulations, 172-74, 184; statu- 
tory regulations, 258 

Lending Service: holdings, 38 (tab); 
quarters, 108; salary funds, 229 (tab); 
rental charges, 238 

Library Committee of the University 
Council, 9, 23, 33-34 

Library committees, 34; in acquisition 
programs, 66 

Library departmental heads, question- 
naire to, 288-96 

Library of Congress: cataloging for re- 
search libraries, 86; loans from Co- 
lumbia, 189; holdings, 194; cards sent 
by Columbia to, 202 

Library Office, 23, 24 (chart), 229 (tab) 

Library service, faculty evaluation of 
resources, 270 

Library Service Library: quarters and 
space problems, 12, 100, 105-6; as unit 
of Special Collections Department, 30; 
organization, 33; resources and prob- 
lems, 38 (tab), 57, 240-41 (tab); cata- 
loging, 84, 85, 94 (tab), 95; bibliog- 
raphies and booklists, 170; interli- 
brary cooperation, 201; salary funds, 
229 (tab) 

Library Staff Council, 258 

Linguistics, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 271 

"Little-used" materials, 50-51, 253 

Low Memorial Library: opening of, n; 
catalog, 94 (tab); quarters and space 
problems, 115-16, 125 



Main Reading Room (Butler), altera- 
tions in, 104, 125, 243-44 
Maison Franchise, 39 (tab), 61 



Manuals, 97 

Manuscript collections, 47, 48, 49-50, 241 

(tab.) 

Map collection: quarters, n, 100, 112; 
uncataloged materials, 84, 85; catalog 
and indexes, 95; collecting, 198; esti- 
mated financial needs for resources, 
240-41 (tab) 

Mathematics, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 271 

Mathematics Library: development of, 
12; organizational problems, 28; re- 
sources, 38 (tab), 240-41 (tab); cata- 
log, 94 (tab); quarters and space prob- 
lems, 100, 109, no; staff situation, 145; 
salary funds, 229 (tab) 

Mechanical engineering, faculty evalua- 
tion of resources, 265 

Medical Library: establishment of, 12; 
comments in 1951 report, 14; organi- 
zation problems, 26-27; duplication 
problems, 27; resources, 38 (tab), 44- 
46, 240-41 (tab); effects of curriculum 
developments on, 76; catalog, 92, 94. 
(tab), 95; quarters and space prob- 
lems, 111-13, 243, 244; binding needs, 
119; staff needs, 144, 246; biblio- 
graphic services, 168, 169; hours of 
opening, 175; use of, 178; interlibrary 
cooperation, 198-99; salary funds, 229 
(tab.) 

Medical School, 76 

Medicine, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 271-72 

Metropolitan Museum of Art Library, 
207, 208 

Michigan, University of: undergraduate 
library, 152, 153; loans from Colum- 
bia, 189; library expenditures, 223 
(tab); books, periodicals, and bind- 
ing funds, 225 (tab.) 

Microcard collection, 38 (tab.) 

Microfilm collection, 38 (tab) 

Microfilms: in Music Library, 54, 56; 
growing interest in, 121-22, 124; inter- 
library loans, 193; uses of, 256 

Micropaper preservation, 123 

Microreproductions: faculty opinion on 
use of, 79-80, 81; in law field, 114; 
limitations and advantages of, 123, 
124; facilities for the use of, 177, 
185; estimated financial support 
needed for, 241 (tab.); financial 
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Microreproductions (Continued) 
needs for General Library and Law 
Library project, 242; conclusions and 
recommendations, 256 

Mining engineering, faculty evaluation 
of resources, 266 

Minnesota, University of: books, period- 
icals, and binding funds, 225 (tab.) 

Missing books, 70, 150 

Modern Languages, see Burgess-Car- 
penter Library 

Motion pictures, estimated financial 
support needed for, 241 (tab.) 

Mt. Sinai Hospital Library, 198-99 

Multiple copies, expenditures for, 230; 
see also Duplication; Reserve books 

Music: collecting problems regarding, 
54-55; interlibrary cooperation, 200; 
faculty evaluation of resources, 272- 

73 

Music Library: establishment of, 12; 
comments in 1951 report, 15; admin- 
istrative organization, 31-32; re- 
sources, 38 (tab.), 240-41 (tab.); score 
collection, 54; collecting problems, 
54-57; phonograph record collection, 
62; catalogs, classification, and in- 
dexes, 84, 87, 88, 94 (tab.), 96; quar- 
ters and space problems, 100, 113; 
binding, 118, 119; staff needs, 143; 
lending regulations, 172; interlibrary 
cooperation, 200; salary funds, 229 
(tab.) 



Natural Sciences Libraries: analysis in 
1951 report, 15; organization, 27-28; 
quarters and space problems, 111-13; 
staff increase requested by, 144; inter- 
library loans, 191; specialization in 
collecting, 197-98; salary funds, 229 
(tab.) 

Near and Middle East Institute, 17 
Neurological Institute, Library of the, 

111 

Newspaper Collection (Butler), 38 (tab.) 
New York Academy of Medicine, 198, 

208 

New York Botanical Garden, 197, 208 
New York Historical Society, 198, 207 
New York Public Library: filming of 
library materials, 124; holdings, 194; 
interlibrary cooperation, 206, 207 
New York School of Social Work Li- 



brary: holdings, 39 (tab,), 60; ques- 
tion of including cards from, in Gen- 
eral Catalog, 87; quarters, 99; intra- 
library cooperation, 211; expendi- 
tures, 222 (tab.) 

New York State Library, 213 

Non-University libraries used by stu- 
dents, 72, 73, 74-75 

Non-University readers: observations on 
library resources by PhJX alumni, 
71-73; library service to, 166-67, 184, 
202-9; service fees, 238-39 

Northeast Regional Library, proposal 
for, 103, 212-15 



"Obsolete" materials, 79; see also 
"Little-used" materials 

Office collections, 234-35 

Ophthalmology, see Wheeler Library 
of Ophthalmology 

Optometry Library, 1 1 1 

Oral History Research Project, 51 

Order Department, see Acquisitions De- 
partment 

Organization, see Administrative or- 
ganization 

Overdues, see Fines 



Paleobotany, collecting in, 197 
Paleontology, collecting in, 197 
Paterno Library: as unit of the Butler 
Division, 29; administration, 61; cata- 
loging, 84, 86, 94 (tab.); bibliog- 
raphies and booklists, 169; salary 
funds, 229 (tab.); faculty evaluation 
of resources, 270 
Periodical Reading Room: quarters, 12; 

salary funds, 229 (tab.) 
Periodicals: holdings, 38 (tab.); dupli- 
cation problems, 63-64; uncataloged 
materials, 84-85; catalogs, 89, 94 
(tab.); indexing projects, 169; funds 
for, 225 (tab.), 226; estimated financial 
support needed for, 240 (tab.); see also 
Serials 

Personnel, 127-46; library programs and 
policies, 23; communication between 
faculty members and, 33-34; com- 
munication from Director of Li- 
braries to, 34-35; selection responsi- 
bilities in acquisition programs, 67; 
salaries and benefits, 129-33; faculty 
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rank question, 130; clerical staff, 131- 
32, 136; size of staff, 133-34; academic 
background of professional staff, 135 
(tab.); additional positions suggested, 
137-45; free access to stacks, 149; co- 
operative study of problems regard- 
ing, 217; salaries, 227, 229 (tab.); fi- 
nancial support needed for, 245-47, 
248; conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, 252-53; statutory regulations re- 
garding, 258; staff members' question- 
naire, 297-98 

Personnel Office, 128 

Pfizer Company, 199 

Pharmacy Library, see College of Phar- 
macy Library 

Philosophy, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 273 

Philosophy Library: quarters, 12, 107; 
as unit of Butler Division, 29; re- 
sources, 38 (tab,), 240-41 (tab.); cata- 
log, 94 (tab.); salary funds, 229 (tab.) 

Phonograph record collection, 54, 55- 
56, 62, 241 (tab.) 

Photoduplication, 120, 121-25 

Photographic Services, 24 (chart), 121- 
25; holdings, 39 (tab.); students' use 
73* 75 J personnel increases, 141; 
interlibrary cooperation, 193, 219; 
salary funds, 229 (tab.); income from 
services, 237-38; improvement of fa- 
cilities, 245 

Photostats, 121-22, 124, 193 

Physical Sciences Libraries: inade- 
quacies and recommendations in 1951 
report, 14; quarters and space prob- 
lems, 108-11; staff increases suggested, 

M4-45 
Physicians and Surgeons, Library of 

the College of, see Medical Library 
Physics, faculty evaluation of resources, 

273 

Physics Library: establishment of, 11; 
resources, 38 (tab.), 240-41 (tab.); 
catalogs, 86, 94 (tab.), 95; quarters 
and space problems, 109, no; salary 
funds, 229 (tab.); staff needs, 246 
Pierpont Morgan Library, 208 
Political sciences, appraisal of collec- 
tions by faculty members, 68-69 
Preservation of materials, 117-20 
President's Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cational Policy, 34 
President's Committee on the Educa- 



tional Future of the University, re- 
port of, 250 

Princeton University, loans from Co- 
lumbia, 189, 190 

Prints and photographs, estimated fi- 
nancial support needed for, 241 (tab.) 

Professional schools: educational pro- 
grams and library requirements, 19, 
76; library service to part-time and 
evening students, 21; functions in ac- 
quisition programs, 67; number of 
students, 147 

Professional school libraries: needs and 
requirements of, 19-20; administrative 
organization, 31-33; holdings, 38 
(tab.); audio-visual materials, 62; du- 
plication problems, 64; interlibrary 
loan service, 75; catalogs, 93-94 (tab.), 
95; quarters and space problems, 108- 
16; subject specialization and, 125- 
26; readers' services, 148-49; reference 
services, 167; use of, 180; gifts, 234; 
role of, 254-55 

Professional school students: use of li- 
braries by, 179-80; observations on li- 
brary resources, 70, 73-75; question- 
naire to, 299-302 

Psychiatry, interlibrary cooperation, 198 

Psychology, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 273-74 

Psychology, Department of, educational 
programs and library requirements, 
18 

Psychology Library: development of n; 
comments in 1951 report, 15; dupli- 
cation problems, 27; resources, 38 
(tab.), 240-41 (tab.); catalogs, classi- 
fication, and indexes, 84, 90, 94 (tab), 
95, 96; quarters and space problems, 
112; specialization in collecting, 197 

Publications, 96, 169-70 

Public law, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 274 

Pulitzer Foundation, 232 

Quarters, 99-117; financial support 
needed for, 243-45, 247; conclusions 
and recommendations, 255-56 

Rare books: preservation and admin- 
istration, 46, 47, 50; increase in hold- 
ings, 48-49; cataloging, 86 

Readers' services, 147-85; Assistant Di- 
rector, 22; general circulation serv- 
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Readers* services (Continued) 

ices, 149-62; reference services, 162- 
67; to organizations and individuals 
outside of the University, question 
of, 166-67; lending regulations, 172- 
74; suggestions for future develop- 
ment, 182-85; cooperative study of 
problems regarding, 217 

Reading rooms, see Quarters 

Recataloging, 87-88 

Reclassification, 88, 243 

Recommendations, see concluding sec- 
tion of each chapter 

Records, see Phonograph record collec- 
tion 

Reference Department: as unit of Butler 
Division, 29; holdings, 38 (tab.); du- 
plication problems, 63; lending regu- 
lations and Interlibrary Loan Serv- 
ice, 75, 172, 187, 189; catalog and in- 
dexes, 94 (tab.), 95, 96; quarters, 104; 
personnel requirements, 141, 183-84; 
service to Columbia College students, 
156; readers' services, 162-67; bibliog- 
raphies and booklists, 169-70; salary 
funds, 229 (tab.) 

Reference Room (Butler), 167 

Reference services, 162-67 

Reference works, responsibilities in col- 
lection of, 183 

Regent's Committee on Integration of 
College and University Library Re- 
sources in New York State, 212 

Rental collections, see Lending Service; 
Reserve books 

Required reading lists, 161-62, 183 

Research library problems, 213, 215-16 

Research programs: library policy in 
connection with, 9, 13; library use by 
personnel of, 180-81, 185 

Reserve books: duplication problems, 
64; suggestions for, 183; expenditures 
for, 230 

Resources, 37-82; observations in 1951 
study, 13; centralization and decen- 
tralization of, 24-25, 177, 254; sta- 
tistics and table, 37-40; appraisal of 
collections by faculty members, in var- 
ious subject areas, 69; observations 
by students on adequacy of, 70-75; 
collecting policies and trends, 75-82; 
dispersal of collections, 176-77; union 
catalogs and lists, 201-2; funds neces- 



sary for, 239, 240-41 (tab.), 242; 
recommendations for financial sup- 
port, 247 

Romance languages, educational pro- 
grams and library requirements, 19 

Russian Acquisitions, see Slavic Acqui- 
sitions 

Russian history, faculty evaluation of 
resources, 269 

Russian Institute, establishment of, 17 

St. Luke's Hospital, 61 

St. Vladimir's Seminary, 61, 212 

Salaries, see Personnel 

Scandinavian materials, faculty evalua- 
tion of resources, 268 

School of Library Service, graduates 
employed by Columbia, 127 

School of Library Service Library, see 
Library Service Library 

Science and technology: appraisal of 
collections by faculty members, 69; see 
also under specific subject, e.g., 
Botany 

Science Storage Collection, holdings, 38 
(tab.) 

Seminars, library holdings in relation 
to, 76 

Serials: catalog, 93; allotment of funds 
for, 227-30, 228 (tab.); see also Period- 
icals 

Serials and Documents Acquisitions Di- 
vision, holdings, 39 (tab.); quarters, 
107 

Size, see Holdings; Resources 

Slavic Acquisitions: holdings, 39 (tab.); 
foundations grants and governmental 
aid for, 59; uncataloged materials, 
84, 85; materials not represented in 
General Catalog, 86; growth and 
space problems, 100; quarters, 107; 
staff needs, 139-40, 246; interlibrary 
cooperation, 200; estimated financial 
needs for resources, 240-41 (tab.) 

Slavic languages, faculty evaluation of 
resources, 274 

Social sciences, content of General Li- 
brary, 149 

Sociology, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 274-75 

Sociology, Department of, educational 
programs and library requirements, 
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Space, see Quarters 

Spanish materials, faculty evaluation of 
resources, 275 

Special Collections Department: estab- 
lishment of, 12; comments in 1951 re- 
port, 16; Head of, functions and re- 
sponsibilities, 22; administrative or- 
ganization, 24 (chart), 30; Library 
Service Library as part of, 33; re- 
sources, 38 (tab.), 46-47; "limited use" 
items and collecting policies, 50-51; 
cataloging, classification, and indexes, 
85, 88, 94 (tab.), 95, 96; quarters, 100, 
104-5; staff needs, 141; lending regula- 
tions, 172; salary funds, 229 (tab.) 

Stacks: question of access to, 50, 149, 
150-51, 183; capacity at Butler, 101-3 

Staff, see Personnel 

Staff Advisory Committee on Functions 
of the Personnel Office, 128 

Statute on the Libraries, 257-58 

Storage, 102-3, 212-15, 253-54 

Storage library, need of, for New York, 
215 

Students: enrollment increases affecting 
libraries, 16, 19, 20, 154-55; services 
to part-time and evening students, 
21, 151; appraisal of collections by, 
70-75; statistics, 147; readers' services 
to, 150-52; use of libraries, 179-80, 
224; library services to non-University 
students, 203-4; questionnaire to, 297- 
306; see also General Studies stu- 
dents; Graduate students; Professional 
school students; Undergraduate stu- 
dents 

Studies, private, 103 

Subcommittee on University and Re- 
search Libraries, 213 

Subject areas, faculty evaluation of re- 
sources, 262-75 

Subject authority file, 93 

Teachers College Library: resources, 39 
(tab.), 60; audio-visual materials, 62; 
quarters, 99; specialized collecting by, 
196; interlibrary cooperation, 201, 
210-11; funds, 221; expenditures, 222 
(tab.) 

Technical services: comments in 1951 
report, 14; Assistant Director, 22; or- 
ganization chart, 24; holdings, 39 
(tab.); quarters and space problems, 



107-8; cooperative study of problems 

regarding, 217; funds, 227 
Textbooks, purchases by students, 71 
Theology, interlibrary cooperation in 

field of, 200-1 
Trade catalogs, 53 
Translation services, 170 
Turkish collection, 54, 59 

Uncataloged materials, 84-86 

Undergraduate libraries, administrative 
organization, 30-31, 152-60 

Undergraduate library, plans for: prob- 
lem at Columbia, 106, 152-60; faculty 
observations on advisability of, 157-58; 
estimated cost, 243 

Undergraduate students: observations 
on collections resources, 70; statistics, 
147; use of libraries, 152-60, 179; ques- 
tionnaire to, 303-6 

Union catalogs, 74, 202 

Union lists, 201-2 

Union Theological Seminary Library: 
educational programs and library re- 
quirements, 18; resources, 39 (tab.), 
60; quarters, 99; specialization in col- 
lecting, 196; interlibrary cooperation, 
200, 210, 212; expenditures, 222 (tab.) 

United Nations Library, 208 

University Committee on Government- 
Aided Research, 235-36 

University Council, 34 

University Council, Library Committee 
of the, see Library Committee of the 
University Council 

Use, see under names of specific groups, 
e.g., Faculty members; and undet 
specific libraries, e.g., Medical Library 

Ware Library: administrative organiza- 

tion, 31; catalogs, 94 (tab.); hours of 

opening, 175 
Webster Library of Plastic Surgery, 45, 

111 
Wheeler Library of Ophthalmology, 39 

(tab.), 198 

White, Carl M., 12 
Wisconsin, University of, loans from 

Columbia, 189 

Yale University Library: resources, 37; 
loans from Columbia, 189; expendi- 
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Yale University Library (Continued) Zoology-Botany Library: development 

tures, 223 (tab.); books, periodicals, of, 12; duplication, 27; resources, 38 

and binding funds, 225 (tab.) (tab.), 240-41 (tab.); cataloging and 

classification, 84, 88, 94 (tab.), 95; 

Zoology: interlibrary cooperation in col- problems of quarters and space for 

lecting, 197; faculty evaluation of re- the library, 112; staff requirements, 

sources, 275 144 
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